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INTRODUCTION. 


This report is presented in somewhat unusual circumstances. 
A Special Report on the Progress of ‘Iraq,* which covers the period 
now under review and in some respects goes further, was presented 
to the Council of the League of Nations in June, 1931. This 
Special Report was considered by the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission at their twentieth session in June, 1931, when the 
Accredited Representative of His Majesty’s Government supple- 
mented it orally and brought the information before the Commission 
up to date. The present report was necessarily drafted before the 
June session of the Permanent Mandates Commission, and there- 
fore repeats to some extent the information already given in the 
Special Report, or subsequently by the Accredited Representative 
in June. It has, however, been thought better, at the risk of 
some repetition, to prepare it on the lines of the ordinary Annual 
Report. 


INDEX TO INFORMATION ON POINTS RAISED BY THE PERMANENT 
MANDATES COMMISSION IN CONNECTION WITH THE ANNUAL REPORT 


FOR 1929. 
Page 
Public Health :— 

Expenditure on ... bey i se ans whe as ide ... 60 

Statistics of births ae aan Ut zee ass os se .- 653 
Education :— . 

Expenditure on ... i she e ad sist we ses .. 122 
Posts and Telegraphs :— 7 

Decrease in revenues of oe ae sd sus a ie .. 113 
Date Crop :— 

Decrease in wie bee sss ie se sad — ia wee 142 
Labour :— 

Control of ae me ee site as wae ia eae - 18 
Land Tenure :— aise is ve oe sau re ae os w. «664 
Slaves:— 

Allowances to freed ae dian vas ad ee saa Zid «-- 152 
Antiquities :— 

Illicit digging of ... ve 6s uae uae me wise set eee 127 
International Sanitary Convention :— 

Accession of ‘Iraq to... sia sie oe a one sss .. 36 
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Report by His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland to the Council of the 
League of Nations on the Administration 7 a for the 
Year 1930. 


I.—SURVEY OF THE PERIOD. 
1.—Outline of Political Events. | 
POSITION AT THE OPENING OF THE YEAR 1930. 


When the year opened the Cabinet of Naji Pasha al Suwaidi, 
which had come into office in the preceding November, were con- 
centrating on the realisation of the principal item of their 
programme, namely the assumption by ‘Iraqi Ministers and 
executive officials of the greatest possible measure of direct responsi- 
bility for the administration of the country. The desire for a 
further move in this direction had its source in the declaration 
made by His Majesty’s Government in September, 1929, that they 
were prepared to support the candidature of ‘Iraq for admission to 
the League of Nations in 1932. The ‘Iraqi Government felt that 
this declaration should be reflected in the internal administration 
of the country, and argued that if they were to be ready to meet 
the new situation which would be created by the admission of 
‘Iraq to membership of the League in 1932, ‘Iraqis must in the 
intervening period assume as much direct responsibility as possible 
for the government of the country. With this view His Majesty’s 
Government agreed in principle, and the High Commissioner, after 
his arrival in Baghdad in December, 1929, began at once to discuss 
with the ‘Iraqi Government how the changes which they desired 
could best be brought about. These discussions soon revealed the 
fact that the then ‘Iraqi Government contained elements who 
wished to interpret the declaration of His Majesty’s Government 
as meaning that all British control was to be relaxed immediately, 
and that the ‘Iraqi Government were to be free to reorganise the 
rnachinery of government in whatever way they thought best with 
the object of transferring all responsibility from the British to the 
‘Iraqi element at the earliest possible moment. These elements 
avowedly aimed at reducing the number of British officials in the 
‘Iraqi Government as drastically as possible, and at curtailing the 
authority and influence of those who remained so as to ensure not 
only that their functions would be purely advisory and in no sense 
executive, but also that their opportunities for exercising these 
functions would be strictly limited. It accordingly became neces- 
sary for the High Commissioner to explain to the ‘Iraqi Government. 
that His Majesty’s Government could not agree to leave it to 
their unfettered discretion to decide how their administration was 
to be conducted until 1932, and that the general relation between 
the two Governments must remain unchanged in principle during 
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the intervening period. His Majesty’s Government were, how- 
ever, quite willing to agree that during this period the British 
officials should, as much as possible, leave the real as well as the 
ostensible control of the administration in the hands of their ‘Iraqi 
colleagues. They were bound, however, at the same time to 
stipulate that any measures adopted to give effect to this policy 
must be subject to two conditions; first, that the position and 
powers of the British Advisers should not be so modified as to 
preclude the possibility of the High Commissioner being kept fully 
informed; and, secondly, that the British staff should not be so 
reduced that His Majesty’s Government could no longer rely on 
their being able to ensure that the administration should conform 
to the traditions and principles of progressive and enlightened 
government. The letter to the British officials embodying these 
stipulations, which were accepted by the ‘Iraqi Government, was 
printed as an Appendix on page 290 of the Special Report on the 
Progress of ‘Iraq during the period 1920-1931. The first important 
step taken by the ‘Iraqi Government in pursuance of the 
policy of transferring responsibility was the issue of regulations 
for the Ministries, which defined, inter alia, the position of the 
Advisers. The regulations for the Ministries of Interior, Finance, 
Justice, and Communications and Works were completed and 
issued during the first four months of the year, those for the 
Ministry of Defence* were for special reasons not completed until 
November, while no regulations were issued for the Ministries of 
Education and Irrigation and Agriculture, in the first of which 
there were only five British officials, while the abolition of the 
second was under consideration. In each of the above Regulations 
the position of the Adviser was defined in a similar manner, and 
a quotation from the Regulations for the Ministry of the Interior 
will serve as an illustration of how this was done. 


‘“’ The Adviser.’’ 


‘¢ His duties, as an Adviser, shall be advisory and not executive. He 
shall express his opinions on matters referred to him by the Minister and 
may propose to the Minister such steps as he may deem expedient for 
ensuring the proper working of the affairs of the Ministry. He has the 
right to call for necessary explanations from the Directors and Heads of 
Departments under the Ministry and to have access to the Ministry’s 
correspondence and records connected therewith. He is the Chief of the. 
Administrative Inspectorate and shall carry out this particular duty in 
accordance with the Administrative Inspectorate Regulations. He shall. 
issue orders to Inspectors on behalf of the Minister in matters pertaining 
to those Regulations.”’ 


* These Regulations were published in full in the ‘Iraqi Government Gazettes 
noted below, copies of which are available in the League Library :— 


Interior aie pee ... Gazette No. 3 of 1930. 
Finance Les, es wae - 5 - 
Justice vr sa des e 16 - 

_ Communications and Works es 20 a 


Defence ois srt et ees Yas 49 a 
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-The Regulations for the Ministry of the Interior also defined the 
position of the Administrative Inspectors, the section concerning 
whom 1 is also quoted in full. 


“The Administrative Inspectorate.” 


‘* This is attached to the Chief Inspector, receives the orders of the 
Ministry through him, and carries out its duties within the scope of the 
provisions of the Administrative Inspectorate Regulations. No Adminis- 
trative Inspector may interfere in executive matters or issue orders to 
officials but he may make proposals, through his Chief, as to what he 
thinks necessary and it will be the Ministry which will take the necessary 
action in accordance with the provisions of laws.’’ _ 


In regard to the question of the reduction of the number of 
British officials it was more difficult to reach accord, and it became 
necessary for the High Commissioner clearly to inform the ‘Iraqi 
Government that His Majesty’s Government could not contemplate 
a large general reduction of British officials and that he had no 
authority to discuss such proposals. He was, however, prepared to 
discuss, and invited the ‘Iraqi Government to put forward pro- 
posals for such a reduction as would facilitate the further transfer 
of responsibility to ‘Iraqi executive officials without seriously im- 
pairing the efficiency of the administration. The ‘Iraqi Govern- 
ment would not formulate for discussion precise proposals 
for reduction but preferred to endeavour to bring about these re- 
ductions by cutting out of the Budget estimates for the year 1930-31, 
which they were then preparing, the necessary provision for the 
salaries of the officials whom they did not wish to retain. This 
procedure was not dictated by a desire to make excessive reductions, 
though it is true that the proposals were regarded by the High 
Commissioner as unduly sweeping. It was rather a manoeuvre to 
pre-judge the issue and make it impossible for the High Com- 
missioner to discuss on its merits with the ‘Iraqi Government any 
general scheme for reducing the number of British officials. The 
result was that in order to prevent reductions which he deemed in- 
opportune from being forced by cuts made in estimates for salaries, 
the High Commissioner had to request the King to withhold his 
assent from a number of resolutions of the Cabinet which would have 
had that effect. The ‘Iraqi Government thereupon represented 
that the preparation of the Budget of 1930-31 for submission to 
Parliament was being seriously delayed. The High Commissioner 
pointed out in reply that no delay would be caused if the Prime 
Minister would give an assurance that, whatever amounts might be 
included in the Budget estimates, the question of the number of 
British officials whose services could be dispensed with would not 
be pre-judged and the financial provision would be restored if 
necessary ; but the Prime Minister did not find it possible to give 
this assurance and a deadlock ensued. This incident is quoted as 
an example of the difficulty referred to in page 28 of the Special 
‘Report. It undoubtedly hastened the downfall of the Cabinet, 
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to which, however, other factors also contributed. The Govern- 
ment were seriously perturbed by the financial depression due to 
the fall in grain prices, which was greatly hindering the collection 
of revenue. This state of affairs gave a further handle to their 
opponents, whose ranks had recently been swelled by a number of 
secessionists from the Government’s own party. The Cabinet no 
doubt felt that they were losing the confidence of Parliament, and 
the well-known fact that there was a difference between them 
and the High Commissioner enabled them to resign on that issue. 
On the 9th March Naji Pasha al Suwaidi and his colleagues accord- 
ingly tendered their resignations to the King, who accepted them 
but directed that the Cabinet should continue to carry on the 
Government until a new Ministry could be formed. 


On the 11th March the EOnOWINE communiqué was published 
in the ‘Iraqi press :— 

‘¢ When the present Cabinet was formed they laid down a programme 
for their guidance in the administration of the country. Latterly they 
have encountered obstacles which have prevented them from carrying out 
certain items of their programme. Since the Cabinet cannot turn aside 
from the policy which they have laid down for themselves, they found 
that they had no alternative but to submit their resignations to His 
Majesty the King, and this is what they have done.’’ : 


Nuri Pasa’ g CABINET. 


On the 23rd March Royal Iradahs were issued appointing the 
following new Cabinet :— 


Prime Minister and Minister , : 
for Foreign Affairs. Nuri Pasha al Sa‘id. 


_ Minister for the Interior ... Jamil Beg al Madfa‘i. 
Minister for Finance... .... ‘Ali Beg Jaudat. 
Minister for Justice ... ... Jamal Beg Baban. 
Minister for Defence ... .. Ja‘far Pasha al Askari (took up 


7 post in April). 
‘Minister for Communications Jamil Pasha al Rawi. 
and Works. 


Minister for Education and 
_ Acting Minister for Irriga- 7 ‘Abdul Husain Chalabi. 
tion and Agriculture. 


_ CABINET CHANGES DURING THE YEAR. 


Nuri Pasha remained in office as Prime Minister for the remainder 
of the year and the following changes occurred in his Cabinet :— 
On the 10th September, Ali Jaudat Beg resigned from the 
Ministry of Finance and was succeeded in November by Rustam 
Bey Haidar; in the interim Jamil Beg Baban and Jamil Beg 
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Madfa‘i both had temporary charge of the Ministry of Finance 
for a short time. On the 21st October, Dr. Abdullah Damluji was 
appointed Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


*. Jamil Beg al Madfa‘i relinquished the portfolio in December 
on being elected President of the Chamber of Deputies. No suc- 
‘cessor had been appointed up to the end of the year, the Prime 
Minister himself assuming temporary charge of the Ministry 
of the Interior. 


THE REDUCTION OF BRITISH OFFICIALS. 


_ While, as has been related, an unfortunate deadlock occurred 
in connection with the question of the reduction of British staff, 
the High Commissioner did not at any time withdraw his offer 
to discuss this matter with the ‘Iraqi Government in the light of 
the policy of the continued progressive transfer of fuller authority 
and responsibility to ‘Iraqis to which His: Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had agreed. Nuri Pasha when he assumed office included 
in his programme the drawing up of a plan, in agreement with 
His Majesty’s Government, for effecting the progressive transfer 
of responsibility to the ‘Iraqi Government and discussions were re- 
sumed with him directly he assumed office. Although the time 
and attention devoted to this issue was soon very much decreased 
by the opening of the negotiations for a new Anglo-‘Iraq Treaty, 
agreement was reached during the year for a reduction in the 
number of British and Indian officials, the Cadre of whom as it 
stood at the end of the period under review is given in Appendix D 
on page 293 of the Special Report on the Progress of ‘Iraq. 


THE FIFTH ORDINARY SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 


The fifth ordinary session which opened on the lst November, 
1929, was perhaps the most eventful which the ‘Iraqi. Parliament 
has experienced. At the beginning Abdul Muhsin Beg was at the 
head of the Government with a Cabinet which he had only formed 
a little over a fortnight before. On the 13th November, 1929, 
there occurred his tragic suicide,* and he was succeeded five days 
later by Naji Pasha al Suwaidi. The year now under report had 
not long begun before it became apparent that Naji Pasha’s Gov- 
ernment were in difficulties. They were involved in the serious 
disagreement with the Residency which has already been described 
and their troubles in Parliament increased rapidly as time passed. 
They were pressed to show what they were doing to assume fuller 
active responsibility and to explain whether they were presenting 
to the British Government the same demands as their predecessors, 





* Page 19 of Report for 1929. 
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and they were persistently urged to make a pronouncement on their 
policy in regard to the new treaty with the United Kingdom, which 
was to be negotiated before 1932. To neither of these demands 
were they im a position to make a response satisfactory to their 
critics. Their Ministerial Regulations were characterised as totally 
inadequate and their reasonable explanation that treaty negotia- 
tions could not be opened until the British Government's proposals 
were ready was rejected as being merely an admission of their 
lack of strength. Moreover from all quarters the Government were 
persistently criticised for their inability to alleviate the financial 
difficulties caused by the slump in the export prices of grain. 


Nevertheless some useful legislation was put through Parliament 
during the first two months of the year. This included :— 


A Law for the Transfer of the State Domains Department 
from the Ministry of Irrigation and Agriculture to the Minis- 
try of Finance. 

A Tariff Amendment Law. 

A Civil Pensions Law. 

A Law for the Exemption of Silk from Taxation. 

A Half Pay Law Amendment Law. 

An ‘Iraqi ‘Army Accelerated Promotion Law. 


As the end of February approached and the Budget was still 
in the hands of the Cabinet it became clear that an extension of 
the session was inevitable and on the 19th February a Royal Iradah 
was issued extending the session by two months. But develop- 
ments soon followed which entirely changed the course of events. 
Naji Pasha’s Cabinet being unable, in the manner already related, 
to accept the High Commissioner’s views on the matter of the 
reduction of British officials amd feeling that they were losing 
the confidence of the Chamber, suddenly resigned on the 9th 
March. Nuri Pasha’s Cabinet succeeded them in office on the 
23rd March, and, on the following day, immediately after the 
President of the Chamber had notified the receipt of the Budget 
for 1980-31 from the Cabinet office, the new Minister for Justice 
read out a Royal Iradah proroguing Parliament. This Iradah was 
in the following terms :— 


‘* We, King of ‘Iraq 


‘‘ After reference to our Royal JIradah No. 44 issued on the 19th 
February, 1930, providing for the prolongation by two months of the 
period of ‘this ordinary session of Parliament for 1929 for the completion 
of urgent business ; 

'“ And, having regard to the absence cf urgent DUsIness on account of 
the formation of a new Cabinet; 


‘* Have issued Our Royal Iradah, on the representations of the Primé 


Minister, for the termination of the period of prolongation on the 24th 


March, 1930.”’ 


ae ol 
A Pusiic DEMONSTRATION. 


In the meanwhile on the 21st March a public demonstration was 
arranged in Baghdad to give vent to what the organisers described 
as ‘‘ the feelings of the public regarding the hated political situa- 
tion ’’ by which expression reference was presumably being made 
to the circumstances of the resignation of Naji Pasha’s Cabinet. 
After speeches had been made in one of the large central mosques 
the demonstrators marched through the main thoroughfares of 
Baghdad carrying banners bearing such slogans as ‘‘ We Live 
and Die for Our Country,’’ ‘‘ Long Live ‘Iraq Free and Inde- 
pendent.’’ The programme of the procession included special 
places for religious dignitaries, Senators, Deputies, and professional 
men, but only a few such persons were seen and they were evi- 
‘dently present rather as spectators than demonstrators. No 
breaches of the peace occurred and, for this, credit was due, in 
the first place, to the very thorough arrangements made by the 
police, and in the second to the organisers themselves who did 
their utmost to maintain order and discipline among the demon- 
strators. It was estimated that about 8,000 people, mostly students 
and schoolboys, took part in the demonstration. 


THE PoLicy OF THE NEw CABINET. 


At the customary ceremony held in the Sarai on the occasion 
of his appointment as Prime Minister Nuri Pasha said :— 


‘‘T shall do my utmost to serve the interests of our country. I 
have two special points to which I wish to draw the attention of 
all officials of the State and which I want them to make the aim of 
their work. 


‘‘ The first is the realisation of the complete independence of an 
‘Iraqi State, bound by gratitude to the British Government. This 
matter should be constantly before your eyes while you are working. 


‘‘The second is that you should appreciate the gravity of the 
financial position of the country while you are carrying out your 
duties, and you should do your utmost to reduce expenditure even 
though it may have been sanctioned in the budget. Remember that 
the financial authority vested in you should not prevent you from 
exercising the strictest economy in expenditure.” 


Following this, on the 25th March, a pronouncement by Nuri 
Pasha was published in all Baghdad newspapers the text of which 
is given below :— 


‘IT had greatly desired to adjourn the present session of Parliament 
for a period which would have enabled the Cabinet to study the Budget, 
to have accepted responsibility for it, and to have defended the policy 
which it would have incorporated; but I observed at the same time 
that, if this had been done, Parliament would have remained in session 
although adjourned, and that in consequence the Cabinet would have 
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had no legal right to issue the Budget when necessary as an ordinance 
while Parliament was, from a juridical] point of view, still in session. 
In such circumstances it would have been impossible for the Cabinet, 
who had not studied either the temporary or general budgets suffi- 
ciently, to carry out adequately their State duties and other tasks 
which they had undertaken, especially as the new financial year was 
just about to begin. 


‘*T was by no means confident that it was within the power of 
the Cabinet, even if they had completed the study of the Budget, 
to put the Chamber in a position to be able to debate and study 
the Budget and to put it through its constitutional stages, including 
its passage through the Senate, in the remaining time of the current 
session. It was certain that it would have been necessary to have 
prolonged the session for a further period to enable Parliament to 
study and debate the Budget both in the Committee stage and during 
the readings of the Bill. Since this was obvious and since it was 
essential that the Cabinet should study the Budget prepared by the 
preceding Cabinet, they were compelled to terminate the session so 
that the Government should be able to issue provisional Budgets by 
ordinance and also that they should be able to examine the unfinished 
portions of the Budget in the light of the public interests and the 

policy of economy which the Government have adopted. So that when 
this study is completed they will summon Parliament immediately for 
an extraordinary session. This would have been inevitable in any 
event, even if the present session had been continued. From this 
it is clear that the prorogation of Parliament wag an unavoidable 
necessity.”’ 


On the same day Nuri Pasha addressed the following letter to His 
Majesty the King outlining the following programme of his 
Cabinet :— 


‘Your Majesty, 


‘‘ Being a soldier who for over ten years has had the honour to 
carry out Your Majesty’s orders amidst the difficulties of war and 
politics because of my belief in Your Majesty’s high destiny and 
because of what I know to be Your Majesty’s fervent desire for the 
realisation of the great hopes of Your Majesty’s people, that is to say 
the complete independence of Your Majesty’s Kingdom; I cannot 
for a moment hesitate to obey Your Majesty’s command and to devote 
all that with which Almighty God has endowed me to the realisation 
of the aspirations of the country to which Your Majesty yourself has 
already consecrated all your endeavours. 


‘¢ Although it is my personal conviction that the problems before 

- us are not so difficult as those we have encountered in the past years, 

I find it necessary to make a reference to the main difficulties con- - 
fronting us at the present juncture. 


‘‘ These difficulties, I believe, can only be overcome by the exposition 
of the good intention upon which our aspirations are actually based; by 
holding on to our national rights in their entirety; by strengthening the 
bonds of friendly relations and by promoting mutual confidence between 
the ‘Iraqi and British nations and their respective governments and by 

. cementing friendly relations between us and other Powers, especially our 
-neighbouring States. 
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** The main points which, in my opinion, need consideration may be 
outlined as follows: — 


‘‘The most important work which my colleagues and I shall hold in 
view and spare no efforts to carry out in a manner compatible with the 
wishes of Your Majesty and the nation, is to draw up a new treaty 
between the ‘Iraqi Government and His Britannic Majesty’s Government. 
Negotiations to this end will, by God’s good grace, begin within the next 
ten days on the basis of complete independence. 


‘* Your Majesty is well aware of the fact that His Britannic Majesty’s 
Government promised unconditionally in their Declaration of the 14th 
September, 1929, that they ‘ would support the admission of ‘Iraq into 
the League of Nations in 1932 and would open negotiations with the 
‘Iraqi Government, with a view to concluding a Treaty defining their 
relations with ‘Iraq in a liberal spirit on the basis of the proposals for 
an Anglo-Egyptian settlement’. They have also declared that their only 
desire is to establish an independent ‘Iraqi State friendly and bound by 
gratitude to Great Britain. 


‘‘ In view of this clear declaration, we shall draw up the terms of the 
new Treaty on the basis of complete independence, bearing in mind at 
the same time the necessity for including adequate provisions for cement- 
ing friendly retations between the two countries on the basis already 
referred to of reciprocity of interests. In order to carry out this task, I 
consider it necessary to carry out a referendum by way of new elections 
fcr the purpose of obtaining a decision on the proposed Treaty, and for 
the consideration of the National Defence Law for organising the army 
needed by the country. 


_ © As Your Majesty is aware, the economic situation is causing anxiety, 
- and especial care is needed to limit the losses caused by the fall in prices. 
I find it, therefore, incumbent upon us to remedy the situation promptly, 
hy considering the necessity and possibility of effecting additional drastic 
cuts in the votes of the 1930 budget, which has been submitted to Parlia- 
ment of late, and by considering also schemes to which we may be able to 
have recourse in dealing with the basic improvements necessary for the 
economic situation of the country. 


‘““ Your Majesty is aware of the recent instructions by His Britannic 
Majesty’s Government which have been circulated to all British officials 
employed by the ‘Iraqi Government, in which His Britannic Majesty’s 
Government have explained their policy vis-a-vis ‘Iraq, and the necessity 
of casting the apparent and real responsibility for administration on the 
shoulders of the ‘Iraqi Government and their subjects by gradual steps 
with effect from now until 1932, when the latter should themselves assume 
full responsibility for the administration of their affairs. 


‘In view of this, it is necessary to draw up, by mutual agreement, a 
plan for effecting such a transference during the short period now at our 
disposal, and to remove the prevailing ambiguity, which has caused 
occasional misunderstanding between some of the responsible authorities; 
to consider the question of dispensing with the services of foreign officials 
during the next two years, in addition to the number of foreign officials 
whose services have already been dispensed with; and finally, to review 
the establishments of the State in regard to the efficiency and powers of 
officials, having in view, particularly, the new responsibilities which will 
eventually be cast on the shoulders of the ‘Iraqi nation and its Govern- 
ment at the date fixed for the purpose. | 


‘‘ These are the more important questions which I have thought it my 
duty briefly to lay before Your Majesty. I and my colleagues are pre-. 
pared to deal with them to the best of our ability with the poet and 
support of Your Majesty. 
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** If what I have represented to Your Majesty obtains Your Majesty’s 
approval and support, I shall not hesitate a moment in my obedience 
to Your Majesty’s commands. 


‘‘In conclusion, I pray Almighty God to grant that 1 may always 
serve the exalted cause of my country, to whose service Your Majesty 
has always devoted your entire efforts. 


‘‘ Be gracious to accept the highest respects and esteem of Your 
. Mayjesty’s sincere and humble servant. 
(Sd.) Nouri au Sa‘rp.”’ 


THE NEw TREATY. 


‘The new Government’s chief business during the next three 
months was the negotiation of a new Treaty with the United 
Kingdom to regulate relations between the two countries after the 
hoped-for admission of ‘Iraq into the League of Nations in 1932. 


Formal negotiations began in Baghdad on the 1st April, 1930, and 
continued for three months; the new treaty being signed* on the 
80th June. The full text was published on the 18th July and has 
been communicated separately to the League of Nations. Its 
reception by the local Press in Baghdad was somewhat cold and 
critical. The effect which the publication of the treaty had on 
the Kurds and other minorities is described elsewhere in this 
report. 


DEPARTURE OF THE KING AND THE PRIME MINISTER. 


The treaty negotiations having been brought to an end there was 
a general exodus from Baghdad to Europe. His Majesty King 
Faisal departed by air on the 23rd June, the Prime Minister followed 
on the Ist July and the High Commissioner on the 2nd July. 


. During His Majesty's absence His Majesty King ‘Ali acted as 
Regent and Ja‘far Pasha, the Minister for Defence, officiated as 
Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs in addition to 
his other duties. 


THE DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT AND THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


In his communiqué to the press on the 25th March, the Prime 
Minister had explained that after the Budget had been studied it 
was his intention that Parliament should be summoned for an 
extraordinary session to deal with it. The conclusion of the new 
pee, with Great Britain made it mee esean for him to alter this 
plan 





* The Treaty was ratified in Baghdad on the 26th January, 1931. 
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On the 1st July a Royal Iradah was issued by the Regent in the 
following terms dissolving Parliament and ordering a general 
election :— 

‘‘ Whereas ‘Iraqi and British negotiators have agreed to sign a 
Treaty of Alliance and Amity, which shall come into force upon ‘Iraq’s 
being accepted as a member of the League of Nations; and whereas 
the basis of the Treaty places the country on a new political footing, 
which necessitates a referendum to the nation in respect of the Treaty, 
with a view to affording the nation an opportunity of expressing an 
opinion thereon, through representatives elected for the purpose; now, 
therefore, I have issued my Royal Iradah, pursuant to the resolution 
passed by the Council of Ministers, having perused article 26 and 
article 23 (amended) of the Constitutional Law, and by virtue of the 
power vested in me by His Majesty King Faisal I, ordering that the 
House of Deputies should be dissolved, and that the election of a 
new Majlis should be proceeded with. The Prime Minister shall carry 
out this Iradah.’’ 


From the beginning of the elections an effort was made by a 
political society called the Nationalist Party to organise a boycott. 
Handbills were distributed in Baghdad and attempts were made to 
drag the Mujtahids, the Shiah priesthood, once more into the 
political arena to take the part they had played in 1923,* but they 
wisely refused to be enticed and the boycott propaganda was not 
strong enough to overcome the popular attraction of taking part 
in the elections. By September the election of secondary electors 
had been completed in many districts and only in Samarra had the 
-boycott campaign produced any appreciable results. The elections 
were completed on the 23rd October (except in the Sulaimaniya 
liwa where the candidates were returned a few days later) and the 
results, as was expected, showed a general victory for the Govern- 
ment’s candidates. Only six Deputies were returned who were not 
self-declared supporters of the policy of Num Pasha’s Cabinet. 


Tas SIxTH ORDINARY SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 


The Prime Minister, Nuri Pasha, arrived back in ‘Iraq on the 
6th September, His Majesty King Faisal returned from his holiday 
in Europe on the 1st October, and the High Commissioner followed 
him on the 11th October. 


The King opened Parliament as usual on the, st_Navember, 
‘The following is the text of the Speech from the Throne :— 
Senators and Deputies! 


‘“In the name of God I open your honourable assembly, welcoming 

you and wishing you at this your present session every success and 

. . good fortune. 
‘‘ Gentlemen! You are aware that the last British declaration, which 

as the outcome of continuous efforts broke to us without proviso or 

qualification the happy news of our admission into the League otf 

Nations in 1932, provided at the same time for the making of a 





* See pages 9-13 in Report for 1923-1924. 
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new treaty to settle our relations with our ally on the basis of the | 
Anglo-Egyptian project. When my Government were done with the 
conclusion of the new treaty, on the aforesaid basis, we considered 
it advisable to dissolve the former chamber and make a referendum 
to the nation to enable it to choose representatives who would express 
its will in regard to this vital question, and here you are now assembled 
to undertake this grave and patriotic task. Therefore, we expect 
you, as having seen the text of the new treaty a considerable time 
past, to pass judgment on it, and thereby prepare for the country 
a peaceful and happy interval, of which it is most in need at the 
present stage. 


‘‘Gentlemen! Our relations with neighbouring countries are most 
friendly and amicable. Discussions are in progress for the conclusion 
of treaties and agreements of friendship and commerce, with the 
object of strengthening relations of friendship and the extension of the 
scope of our trade specially with neighbouring States. It is a pleasure 
for us to break to you the happy news that in the course of our tour 
in the various European States we were met with great friendliness, 
with great interest in our affairs, and with appreciation of the rapid 
strides we have made in the stabilization and consolidation of our 
existence. This beloved country is now beheld with respectful con- 
sideration by all nations, thanks to God and to the efforts we have 
all of us exerted in recent years. 


‘Gentlemen! The economic and financial] stringency prevailing the 
world over has affected our country in a manner unprecedented in 
past years. The prices of products have fallen, exportation has proved 
impossible, and the country’s purchasing power has been reduced, 
with a consequent reduction in the revenues of the State. The 
situation has become such as demands early remedy. My Govern- 
ment, who lave realised the gravity of the situation, have been con- 
tinuously reducing expenditure and adopting measures for the mitiga- 
tion as far as possible of the heavy burden lying on the shoulders of 
the nation, and notwithstanding all sorts of difficulties, they feel 
confident that they will be able shortly to present to your assembly 
budget estimates which we hope will be balanced and consistent with 
the need for economy in expenditure and the encouragement of fruitful 
projects which the present situation demands. Shortly, measures will 
be adopted and laws will be submitted to you for the realisation of 


this object. 


‘The natural consequences of the necessity to observe economy are 
not such as you will find pleasant, as these are bound to have some effect 
on the progress of certain public works. Confronted with the present 
stringency, it is impossible for us to continue to spend without finding 
sources of revenue to justify such expenditure. Therefore, it will be the 
object of our financial policy to restrict expenditure to indispensable 
works and to maintain as far as possible the existing standard in other 
cases. My Government intend to reduce expenditure to a minimum and 
to lighten the burden which is weighing heavily on cultivators. There- 
fore, in the forefront of the matters to be the subject of the attention of 
my government will be the rendering of support and assistance to the 
farmer to enable him to continue his activities. This should be the first 
object of care, since the future of the country, no matter how varied its 
resources may become, will always be based on agriculture. 


*‘ Likewise, my government will pay special attention to the en- 
couragement of certain industries which are capable of growth and 
development in the country. This is no less important a duty than any 
other, especially in these days of diminution of exports and money and 
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ct our power to purchase our necessities from abroad. My Government 
are taking in hand the enactment of legislation for the encouragement 
of industry and the increase of suurces of revenue and of the number of 
students’ missions abroad in.order to help to accelerate the desired pro- 
gress of the country, They are also endeavouring to adopt measures for 
strengthening the country’s existence by the application of ‘ national 
service’. There will shortly be submitted to you a draft national cur- 
rency law to meet the reiterated wishes of the nation. 


‘Gentlemen! My Government have concluded negotiations with the 
411 Company and have said their last word to it. You are doubtless 
‘aware of the circumstances which demanded the grant of the oil con- 
cession a few years ago and the terms on which it was granted. The 
country was entitled tu expect great results from this valuable source to 
help us specially in days like the present, to tide over difficulties. It is 9 
pleasure to us to announce to you that the oil in the country is extremely 
plentiful: not only does it constitute one of our own biggest resources, 
but also one of the world’s biggest treasures of wealth. At the same 
time, it is matter for regret to us that this wealth should remain buried, 
and that the importance we attach to it and our pressing need for its 
most early exploitation should not be adequately realised. We are 
strongly hopeful of settling this matter at an early date and in such 
manner as will remove the injustice which has befallen this Kingdom and 
help us towards the realisation of the projects of development in the 
country. Man, however patient he may be, cannot behold water lying 
before him and at the same time put up with thirst long and patiently. 
% us remember that we ourselves and not others own these treasures 
which continue to be buried. It would not be good statesmanship, what- 
ever present motives and necessities may be, to dispose lightly (or reck- 
lessly) of the rights we possess in this respect. 


‘‘Gentlemen! It is true that the present crisis is both acute and pain- 
ful; but there is no cause for pessimism. Pessimism has never provided 
incentive for rising and progress. Difficulties are bound to exist in life. 
In such circumstances every member of the nation has his share of duty 
to perform for the fatherland and to help in the policy of economy and 
rehabilitation. We should struggle as others do. In our rich resources 
and the energies of our manhood lies our great hope of overcoming the 
present difficulties. Therefore, I appeal to you, representatives of the 
nation, for work and co-operation, as the most worthy to respond to such 
appeal for the good of the country.”’ 


In the Senate, Saiyid Muhammad al Sadar was re-elected 
President, and Ja far Pasha al Askari was elected almost unani- 
mously to fill the corresponding office in the Chamber of Deputies. 


~The most important question before Parliament was that of the 
ratification of the new treaty with Great Britain. This was pre- 
sented to the Chamber on the 16th November. . 


The Prime Minister asked the Chamber to deal with the Bill for 
ratification as an urgent measure.* This request was put to the 
vote and accepted. A debate followed which lasted over four hours. 





-* N.B.—The rules of procedure enable any Minister to obtain the agreement of the 
Chamber to any measure being voted on urgently in one reading instead of the usual 
procedure of an examination by a Committee and three meaganes: 
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The Deputies who opposed the ratification of the new treaty, 
though not many, spoke at great length; they said that it was a 
treaty designed solely to benefit Great Britain’s imperial interests, 
that it would destroy all ‘Iraq’s hopes for freedom and bring to 
nought all the great sacrifices which ‘Iraqis had made in the cause 
of their liberty. To ratify it, they declared, would be an eternal 
disgrace. The Government met this airy rhetoric by an appeal 
to common sense and an enumeration of the tangible advantages 
which the treaty would bring ‘Iraq. ‘These, they pointed out, 
would include the final extinction of the mandate, the recognition 
of ‘Iraq’s independence and a defensive alliance with Great Britain 
which would enable ‘Iraq to live in peace and develop her natural 
resources for the benefit of the nation. In the division which 
followed the debate 69 deputies voted for and 13 against the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty. 

Immediately after the Bill for the ratification of the treaty had 
been passed in the Chamber it was sent up to the Senate. There 
too the Bill was treated ag urgent legislation. Sixteen senators 
were present, eleven voted for the Bill and five against. 

During the short period which remained until the end of the 
year the Chamber was principally occupied with routine financial 
work and with committee work on new Bills; the following Laws 
were however passed through Parliament before the beginning of 
1931 :— 


Law for the Accession of ‘Iraq to the International Opium 
Convention and Protocol. | 
Law for Fuel Oil Advances to Cultivators. 
Law Amending the Income Tax Law. 


On the 15th December Ja‘far Pasha al Askari resigned from the 
Presidency of the Chamber for reasons of health and was succeeded 
by Jamil Beg al Madfa‘i. 


2,.—Labour. 


At the nineteenth session of the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission the Representative of the International Labour Organization 
asked that the next report on ‘Iraq should include an account of 
the organization and activity of the Directorate of Municipalities 
and a statement from the directorate on the results of its work. | 

This directorate was established as a branch of the Ministry of 
the Interior early in 1930, and in the regulations for the Ministry 
published at that time the duties of the directorate in regard to 
peu were defined as being : 


‘to control conditions of work, enquire into anitnas of 
labourers and prepare means for their comfort, and to under- 
take the control of the execution of the provisions of laws 
affecting the organization of industry ”’ 
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In the absence of labour legislation, the activities of the directorate 
were confined in the first place to the collection of information, 
but the necessity for rigid economy which was imposed on the 
‘Iraqi Government during the year prevented the creation of a large 
organization or the institution of extensive enquiries into labour 
conditions and unfortunately led in November, 1930, to the 
abolition of the Directorate of Municipalities. A beginning was, 
however, made with a survey of conditions in the principal indus- 
tries. On the abolition of the directorate its duties devolved upon 
the Directorate-General of the Ministry of the Interior, who were 
engaged in collecting further information and examining existing 
international labour conventions at the end of the period under 
review. ‘The information collected to date was summarised in the 
Special Report of the Progress of ‘Iraq which was laid before the 
Permanent Mandates Commission in June, 1931.* 


. At the nineteenth session of the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission Mr. Weaver asked what remedial measures were con- 
templated for the difficulties connected with plantation labour and 
the ordinary cultivator and desired to have more information about 
the position of the agricultural labourer. 


A description of the conditions of life of the agricultural labourer 
was given in the Special Report referred to above. This explained 
that almost without exception agricultural labourers in ‘Iraq work 
in partnership with their employers and are remunerated by a 
share in the crop in the cultivation of which they are employed. 
It follows, therefore, that the agricultural labourer can best be 
helped to overcome his difficulties by measures designed to improve 
agriculture rather than direct action through labour legislation, 
which might tend to increase the existing burdens and difficulties 
of farming without providing the means by which these burdens 
could be borne. It has accordingly been, and is still, the policy 
of the ‘Iraqi Government to help the agricultural labourer by 
improving irrigation, by introducing new crops and better varieties 
of those already established in the country, by giving loans and 
providing cheap oil for pumping machinery, and by facilitating the 
export of agricultural produce to foreign markets. With this policy 
His Majesty's Government are in general agreement, and they 
doubt whether it would be wise at this stage of the country’s 
development to attempt to establish legislative control over the 
conditions of agricultural labour. The administrative measures 
which have been adopted during the last ten years have undoubtedly 
raised the standard of living of the fellah and his family, and there 
is every reason to hope that the policy which has proved successful 
in the past will continue to achieve its object in the future. | 


* See page 242 thereof. 
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At the nineteenth session of the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission a question was also asked whether the home industries 
were exploited by the family acting autonomously, or whether 
those employed in these industries, exploited by a contractor who 
was subject to no control, worked under a sweating system. The 
enquiries which have been made show that these home industries 
are almost invariably run by the head of the family, and that, 
although wages are sometimes low, this is the result of the con- 
ditions of the labour market rather than of the forced reduction of 
wages by sweating. 


Another question raised at the nineteenth session of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission was that of the accession of 
‘Iraq to the conventions drawn up by the International Labour 
Office. This question was still under examination at the close of 
the period under review, as has been mentioned above, and it is 
probable that before this report is published the policy of the ‘Iraqi 
Government in this respect will have been definitely formulated.* 
Upon the admission of ‘Iraq to membership of the League of 
Nations the ‘Iraqi Government will be bound, under Article 23 (a) 
of the Covenant of the League to endeavour to secure and maintain 
fair and humane conditions of labour for men, women and 
children, both in their own country and in all countries to which 
their commercial and industrial relations extend. The questions 
of the extent to which this obligation necessitates accession to 
international labour conventions, and of the desirability or other- 
wise of attempting to enforce the up-to-date legislation which 
these conventions involve, demand careful thought. 


3.—Commerce and Industry. 


As in previous years various developments of economic import- 
ance during the calendar year 1930 are dealt with under specific 
headings in other parts of the report. In particular, the opera- 
tions of the oil companies are discussed+t under the heading 
‘* Ministry of Communications and Works’’. It only remains 
to indicate here the general tendency of trade during 1930. 


FOREIGN TRADE STATISTICS, 1930. 


The Foreign Trade Statistics supplied? by the Ministry of 
Finance are not sufficient for this purpose, since they relate to 
the financial year 1929-30, and include only the first three months 


situation. 
t See page 100. 
t See page 78. 


* A committee has now (1931) been set up which is actively studying the labour. 
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of the year under report. Recent calendar year statistics are 
therefore tabulated below :— 


Comparative Foreign Trade Statistics for Calendar Years in lakhs of rupees. 


1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
Imports _.... sae 924 1,071 936 1,010 765 
Transit vr sie 556 582 583 543 368 
Exports... sie 415 617 563 570 422 
Total .. 1,895 2,270 2,082 2,123 1,555 
1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
Exports :— 
Dates ... bat er 3 173 169 183 113 
Grain ... sod ke av 169 116 100 103 
Wool ... sais oa san 76 82 83 43 
Imports :— | 
Textiles es a sls 406 319 325 242 
Sugar ... — - we 4 LLY 83 78 62 
Transit to Persia :— 
Textiles ea hie ws 213 142 121 82 
Tea... exe Sen Sis 28 65 4] 36 
Sugar ... aie + as 6 16 24 24 


TRADE BALANCE. 


The following table shows the trade balamce for each of the 
calendar years 1926-30, in lakhs of rupees :— 


Specie 

Value Value Exports Apparent 

Year. of of Difference. in Excess Adverse 

Imports. Exports. of Imports. Balance. 
1926 te 924 415 509 - 88 421 
1927 ane 1,071 617 454 53 401 
1928 aie 936 563 373 87 296 
1929 ‘i 1,010 570 440 96 344 
1930 bis 765 422 343 100 243 


It is, however, reasonably certain, as has been stressed in other 
reports, that the volume of invisible exports, represented by money 
brought into ‘Iraq otherwise than by sale of “Iraqi produce abroad, 
is sufficient to cover the apparent adverse balance shown above. 


DECLINE IN COMMODITY VALUES. 


It is evident from the above figures that there has been a for- 
midable decline in the value of foreign trade under practically 
all commodity headings; but the decrease is not perhaps so serious 
as at first appears since its cause is a purely external one, being 
the international slump in commodity values. In the year 1930 
a wave of trade depression spread all over the world, and the pur- 
chasing powers of ‘Iraq’s foreign customers were much depleted. 
It was indicated in the 1929 report how barley was the first of 
‘Iraq’s exports to be affected by this phenomenon, and how, by the 
end of that year, it seemed doubtful whether any market abroad 
remained for ‘Iraqi barley, the country’s largest grain crop. By 
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the summer of 1930 the slump in commodity-values had extended 
to all ‘Iraq’s exports, the quotations for which fell, on an average, 
by more than 40 per cent., and showed no sign of recovery at the 
end of the year. 


EXPORTS. 
Dates. 


Quotations for dates, ‘Iraq’s most important contribution to the 
world’s markets, fell more than 50 per cent. The total value of 
the export during 1930 was not, however, reduced proportionately, 
because the tonnage exported notably increased. When the price 
of dates is low, there tends to be a larger demand for the cheaper 
varieties from countries of low purchasing power, and thus in- 
creased tonnage is exported. Possibly also, during 1930, local 
dealers were compelled to realise at a loss on a particularly bountiful 
crop in order to obtain cash. There is, however, no reason to 
suppose that the date trade will suffer more severely than other 
markets from the economic depression abroad. 


Grain. 


In regard to grain, for the first six months of 1930 the greatest 
despondency prevailed amongst cultivators amd dealers alike. A 
good harvest merely served to increase the large stocks already 
held in the hope of a rise in prices. In April, 1t was estimated 
that these stocks stored in the country amounted to 65,000 tons 
of wheat and 114,000 tons of barley. Fortunately cultivators had 
learnt a lesson in 1929, and increased their areas under wheat, 
of which the export prospects were less disadvantageous than those 
of barley. Representations were made to government by Cham- 
bers of Commerce and other bodies, and an Economic Advisory 
Committee was set up to examine the situation. Certain palliative 
measures were adopted, consisting of the abolition of the export 
duty of 1 per cent. on grain, the reduction of Basra port dues, 
a temporary reduction in rail freights for grain, and a reduction by 
the shipping companies in ocean freights. Government revenue 
demands had perforce to be reduced or deferred, since cultivators 
had no money to meet them. In the event, the amount of grain 
exported during the two calendar years 1929 and 1930 was sur- 
prisingly large as the following statistics show :— 


Calendar Year. Barley. Value. Wheat. Value. 
Tons. Rupees. Tons. Rupees. 
1929 ar ba ae .. 89,201 63 lakhs. 6,467 8 lakhs. 
1930 ean ae oi ... 60,467 23s, 86,025 61 ,, 


It is noteworthy that the wheat export in the calendar year 1930 
was the largest in tonnage since 1923. The barley export of 1930 
also exceeded expectation, bearing in mind that during the first 
six months of the year there was practically no ae for barley 
and much of the crop was never harvested. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF IRRIGATION BY PUMP. 


There is no doubt that the fall in prices proved disastrous for 
pump-owners, especially those who lack capital and experience. It 
is even argued that, unless grain quotations recover, cultivation of 
wheat and barley by pump irrigation can no longer be economically 
possible in ‘Iraq. It is to be hoped that this view is unduly 
pessimistic. At the end of 1930, there were over 2,500 irrigation 
pumps in commission representing a capital of more than 
£2,000,000 and an increased area under cultivation of about a 
million acres. Drastic reduction of running costs may help to 
provide a solution ; and the anticipated substantial reduction in the 
price of fuel oil will be of material assistance im this. 


CoTtTon. 


Whether cotton can be grown at a profit by means of pump irri- 
gation at present prices is still more doubtful. The fall in values 
has proved a disastrous set-back to cotton development in ‘Iraq. 
The export of the 1930 crop was only 3,300 bales as compared 
with a maximum of 5,200 bales in 1928. Farmers have no doubt 
been slow to learn modern methods and do not grow cotton in the 
most efficient manner; but they have many difficulties with which 
to contend. They are deterred from planting cotton through fears 
of locusts and of floods, for it is a crop which involves a larger in- 
vestment of capital than grain, with consequently greater losses in 
the event of failure. 


WOOL. 


As the statistics indicate, the weol export was more severely 
affected by the decline in values than dates or grain, and the 
demand abroad was very disappointing. Large stocks accumulated 
at all centres. 


IMPORTS. 


In regard to imports, the purchasing power of ‘Iraq during 1930 
fell in common with that of most other countries. All classes had 
to practise economy and imports were accordingly reduced. For 
instance, the import values in 1930 were lower than those of 1929 
in textiles of all kinds by 25 per cent., in wearing apparel by 45 
per cent., in machinery (including irrigation pumps) by 47 per 
cent. and in vehicles (motor cars) by 40 per cent. 


TRANSIT TRADE. 


In the transit trade with Persia, similar factors prevailed, and the 
value of goods in transit also declined under every commodity head- 
ing. ‘There were further falls in the Kran exchange, the effect of 
which was aggravated by attempts of the Persian Government 
to fix the exchange arbitrarily and artificially. Persian customs 
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duties were increased. A commission controlling all exchange 
transactions was set up in Teheran and it became extremely 
difficult for merchants to obtain payment from Persia for their 
goods. Many of the leading transit trade merchants ceased to deal 
with Persia. Meanwhile Russian competition in Persia became 
more active. | oe 


General. 


In general, commercial conditions in ‘Iraq during 1930 were very 
depressed. The delay in settlement of the oil agreements was dis- 
appointing to the market, and the oil companies themselves were 
inclined to reduce staff and to curtail their imports. In view of a 
large anticipated deficit in the budget, the government were com- 
pelled not only to cut down expenditure and commitments, but also 
to seek new sources of revenue. They increased the income tax 
for the year by 50 per cent. and twice during the year substantially 
increased customs duties. There was an alarming number of failures 
in the market. Although none of the more important merchants 
suspended payment the total suspensions of smaller merchants 
reached a substantial figure. The trade depression in ‘Iraq was, 
however, no greater than in most other countries, and was less than 
that felt in countries which are economically dependent on the 
export of manufactured goods. Further the eventual settlement 
of the oil negotiations, and the large payments to the ‘Iraqi Govern- 
ment thus ensured, cannot fail to have a resuscitating effect on 
market conditions. 


Industries. 


In regard to industries, the ‘Iraqi Government continued during 
1930 their policy of encouraging local industries by offering various 
forms of subsidy. In increasing ; customs import duties they took the 
opportunity to enhance the protection of tobacco, silk, and alcoholic 
liquors. They amended the law for the encouragement of in- 
dustries so as to provide greater concessions to new ventures. ‘The 
movement was however hampered by the general trade depression 
and little progress was made by “‘ national ’’ industries. For in- 
stance, a new ‘Iraqi cotton ginnery, set up in opposition to that of 
the British Cotton Growing Association in November, 1930, was 
planned at a time when the prospects of cotton cultivation were 
encouraging, and the calculations of the promoters have been 
entirely upset by the fall in prices and the insignificance of the 
1930 crop. 


4.—The Kurds. 


The prominence given to the negotiations for the conclusion of a 
new Anglo-‘Iraqi Treaty which began early in the year brought 
home to the Kurds the facts that British mandatory guidance would 
probably not last much longer in ‘Iraq. Their uneasiness at once 
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became apparent, and fears were expressed that after the with- 
drawal of British influence the Kurds would no longer enjoy the 
privileges recommended for them by the League. In February, 
1930, a Kurdish Deputy asked the Prime Minister whether the 
rights of the Kurdish areas referred to in the report of the Boundary 
Commission of the League of Nations would be safeguarded in the 
new treaty which was about to be concluded with the British 
Government. This was the question uppermost in most Kurdish 
minds. They wanted guarantees for the future. The essential 
character of the new treaty, an alliance between independent States, 
made it impossible to include in it any such safeguards as might 
perhaps have allayed Kurdish apprehensions. At the same time it 
was realised that when the Kurds found that it contained no special 
provisions to ensure the maintenance of their privileges, their fears 
for the future would increase. The best way to improve Kurdish 
confidence seemed to be for the ‘Iraqi Government themselves to 
take such administrative and legislative measures as were possible 
to establish the existing special regime for the Kurds on a permanent 
basis. ‘The problem was carefully studied by the High Com- 
missioner in consultation with His Majesty King Faisal, the Prime 
Minister and the British Advisers concerned, and a programme of 
constructive measures was prepared designed to redress current 
Kurdish complaints and to give them confidence in their future 
in the ‘Iraqi State. The most important step was judged to be a 
law to safeguard the use of the Kurdish language and this was made 
the key to the proposed programme. It was a difficult law to draft, 
as it was necessary to satisfy a variety of interests. But it was 
believed that in the form in which it was finally approved by the 
‘Iraqi Cabinet in August, 1980, it would well serve the purpose for 
which it was intended. The law came before Parliament in 
December, 1930, but it had not been passed by the end of the year.* 
Other items in this programme were, that a translation bureau 
should be set up in the Ministry of the Interior in Baghdad to 
undertake the translation into Kurdish of legislation, regulations 
and departmental circulars: that for the purpose of education the 
Kurdish schools of the Arbil, Kirkuk, and Sulaimaniya liwas should 
be grouped under a suitable Kurdish inspector : and that a Kurdish 
Assistant-Director-General of Administration should be appointed 
to the Ministry of the Interior. All this had been done by the end 
of the year 1930. 

In the meanwhile the publication of the text of the Anglo-‘Iraqi 
Treaty signed in Baghdad in June, 1930, had, as had been feared, 
deeply perturbed the Kurds, and petitions and telegrams including 
some addressed to the League were received in Baghdad protesting 
against the absence of all reference in the treaty to the maintenance 
of Kurdish privileges. Most of these petitions were concerned more 


* It was eventually promulgated in June, 1931. 
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with demanding what the signatories claimed to be the rights and 
privileges accorded to the Kurds by the Council of the League in 
December, 1925, than with precise complaints of maladministration 
by the ‘Iraqi Government, and they showed that in spite of 
previous repeated explanations to responsible Kurds there was still 
a profound misunderstanding of the scope of the recommendation 
which the Council of the League had made. Concurrently with 
this increased restlessness among the Kurds a suspicion developed 
in Arab political circles, that the British Government wished to 
jeopardise ‘Iraq’s entry into the League of Nations by inciting the 
Kurds against the ‘Iraqi Government. To allay the suspicions of 
the Arabs and to dispel the apprehensions of the Kurds it was 
decided that the Acting High Commissioner and the Acting Prime 
Minister (in the absence of the High Commissioner and the Prime 
Minister who were both in Europe) should visit Arbil, Kirkuk, and 
Sulaimaniya liwa and make a joint pronouncement on Kurdish 
policy. 

The text of the speeches made during these visits and the letter 
of the Acting Prime Minister to the High Commissioner of the 19th 
August in which the policy of the ‘Iraqi.Government was fully 
set out are given in an Appendix* to the Special Report on the 
Progress of ‘ ; 

These and ae documents setting out: the joint policy of the 
British and ‘Iraqi Governments in regard to the Kurds of ‘Iraq were 
forwarded to the League of Nations with a petition from certain 
Kurds relative to their status in ‘Iraq and were examined by the 
Permanent Mandates Commission at their Nineteenth Session in 
November, 1930. 


THE SULAIMANIYA ELECTION DISTURBANCES. 


In petitions which were submitted to the League of Nations 
several references were made to the rioting which occurred in 
Sulaimaniya town at the time of the elections of 1930 and a detailed. 
memorandum thereon has been forwarded to the League with the 
observations of His Majesty’s Government on these petitions. It 
is not thought necessary therefore to relate the story again in full 
here; but the present report would not be complete without some 
reference to these disturbances. 

On the 6th September, 1930, some 30 notables were invited to 
the local government headquarters in Sulaimaniya for the election 
of an Inspection Committee under the Electoral Law. While the 
election of the committee was proceeding a crowd gathered outside 
the government offices and soon grew in size and temper beyond 
the control of the police on duty, who were not armed. Stones 
were: thrown, 153 windows in the sarai were broken, the police 


* See Appendix N ; page 327 of the Special Report. 
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were attacked with stones and the town jail and the police armoury 
were threatened. At this point military assistance was called for, 
but ¢he arrival of an infantry detachment did not overawe the mob 
and a burst of firing had to be ordered before they could be dis- 
persed. The casualties in this disturbance were :— 


~ Police—10 wounded..- 
‘Iraqi Army—1 killed, 3 wounded. 
Rioters—14 killed, 23 wounded. 


98 persons were brought before the magistrates on various charges 
connected with the riot. 


95 were bound over and released. 

2 were committed for trial and acquitted and 

1 was ordered to reside outside the borders of the Sulaimaniya 
liwa. 


After this incident election procedure was suspended for a, little 
over a week and then resumed ; candidates for the Sulaimaniya liwa 
were finally elected in time to take their seats when Parliament 
was opened on the 1st November, 1930. 


In the Arbil liwa and in the Kurdish districts of the Kirkuk and 
Mosul liwas the general election was carried out without incident. 


RENEWAL OF SHAIKH MAHMUD’s ACTIVITIES. 


During the autumn of 1930 the peace and order of part of the 
Sulaimaniya liwa were again seriously disturbed by Shaikh Mahmud. 
As was related in the annual report for 1927, he had in that year 
signed an undertaking to abstain from all interference in political 
affairs in ‘Iraq. In return he was left in full enjoyment of the 
properties which had previously been confiscated on account of 
his constant active hostility to all authority. Early in September 
1930, it became known that he was collecting an armed tribal force 
on the Persian border, evidently with subversive intentions. He 
was immediately warned of the consequences of breaking his promise 
to remain outside ‘Iraq and not to interfere in political matters. 
Of this warning he took no heed and a fews days later he entered 
‘Iraq with an armed following. ‘Three Kurdish officers in the 
‘Tragi army stationed at Sulaimaniya deserted and joined him. In 
spite of renewed orders and warnings Shaikh Mahmud refused to 
quit ‘Iraqi territory, and remained, principally in the tribal area 
to the north of Sulaimaniya, actively disseminating propaganda 
among the chiefs in support of his personal cause. He also 
addressed demands to the High Commissioner which included the 
evacuation by the ‘Iraqi Government of ‘‘ the whole of Kurdistan 
from Zakho to Khanaqin,’’ and the setting up of a Kurdish 
Government under a British Mandate pending a final decision by 
the League of Nations. It was decided that an effort had to be 
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made to disperse Shaikh Mahmud’s menacing concentrations and 
to expel him by force from ‘Iraq.. On the 8rd November a detach- 
ment of Shaikh Mahmud’s force 200 strong attacked Penjwin. 
A column of ‘Iraqi army troops with the co-operation of British 
aeroplanes was sent to relieve Penjwin. Followers of Shaikh 
Mahmud then transferred their activities to Surdash and another 
military column had to be sent from Sulaimaniya to deal with them. 
Several small engagements were fouglit and in one of these on the 
3rd December the ‘Iraqi troops lost 4 men killed and 2 officers and 
3 men wounded. Guerilla fighting of this kind continued through- 
out the latter months of 1930 and up fo the end of the year Shaikh 
Mahmud had neither been brought to terms nor captured. The 
effect of his activities was fortunately not so serious as at first 
seemed likely. Except for incidents directly attributable to his 
followers, law and order did not seriously deteriorate, and his 
propaganda had no appreciable success in either the Arbil, Kirkuk, 
or Mosul liwas. 7 | 


5.—The Assyrians. 


A number of factors combined during the year 1930 to impede 
the progress that had been made in the settlement of the Assyrians 
and in their assimilation into the body politic. The successful 
pursuance of the policy adopted was conditional on the Assyrian 
question being kept out of the sphere of politics and on the avoid- 
ance of any occasion for arousing political, racial or religious pre- 
judices. The factors already referred to tended precisely to defeat 
that condition and to. make the Assyrian question a prominent 
political issue. These factors may be summarized as follows :— 


(1) As has been described elsewhere, the announcement in 
September, 1929, of the intention of His Majesty’s Government 
to recommend the candidature of ‘Iraq for admission to the 
League in 1932 was interpreted in some circles to mean the 
immediate termination, even before that date, of all ‘Iraq’s 
obligations to the Mandatory Power. The result was a certain 
reaction against the policy of according special assistance to 
the Assyrians which had been pressed by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and this did not make for better relations between the 
Assyrians and the ‘Iraqi Government officials. 


(2) The Assyrians, for their part, showed apprehensions at 
the prospect. of complete independence for ‘Iraq and addressed 
protests to British representatives. The movement was 
accentuated when the terms of the new treaty were published 
and it was found that it did not—as from the nature of the case 
it could not—contain any express provision for the protection 
of minorities. 
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(83) The enquiries made by Captain A. Hormuzd Rassam, 

which apparently extended from February to June, 1930, and 

- were continued after his departure by Mr. Mathew Cope, while 

they encouraged the Assyrians to make the most of their 

grievances, real and imaginary, against the ‘Iraqi Government 

and its officials, naturally incensed the latter against the 
Assyrians. 


(4) There is little doubt that irresponsible influences were at 
work, chiefly in Baghdad, to make trouble between the 
Assyrians and the Kurds. The object seems to have been to 
divert against the Assyrians the supposed antipathy of the 
Kurds to the Arabs and also to weaken both Kurds and 
peeiactiee by applying the maxim divide et impera. As is 
described below, steps were taken to check these manoeuvres 
when they came to the notice of the ‘Iraqi Government; but 
in the meantime the result had been to create an erroneous 
impression that attacks upon Assyrians would not be regarded 
too seriously. Cases indeed occurred in which Assyrians were 
murdered and the murderers were not traced. For example, 
five Assyrians were found murdered near Ruwandiz in May, 
1930, and no one was brought to justice. Murders also 
occurred in the Mosul liwa but many of these without doubt 
were committed by bandits from across the Turkish frontier. 
It should be remembered that the Assyrians have good rifles, 
which offer a tempting prize to marauders. 


There were instances during 1930 of a certain tendency to 
depart from previous policy towards the Assyrians. For example, 
objection was raised early in 1930 by the Minister of Finance to the 
grant of remissions of taxation to Assyrian settlers. The Council 
of Ministers when reminded of their resolution of the 8th March, 
1927,* ruled that that resolution applied only to the year in which 
it was passed, and that proposals for the grant of remissions for 
the current year must be considered on their merits. The Prime 
Minister, however, assured the High Commissioner at the time 
that such proposals would receive sympathetic consideration. + 
Similarly, settlement operations in the Mosul liwa_ were 
entirely suspended. The leasing of Government lands to 
settlers required formal Ministerial sanction in each case, 
and in August the Minister considered that a ruling on the 
policy to be followed must be obtained from the Council of Ministers 
before further settlements could be sanctioned. In referring the 
question to the Council he pointed out that further Assyrian settle- 
ments would mean ‘‘ special financial assistance, exemptions from 


* See page 273 of the Special Report. 
{ The remissions of taxation have now (1931) been granted. 
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taxation, and other concessions.’’ The matter was apparently 
overlooked by the Council until October, when they were reminded 
by the Ministry of Interior, which had received further proposals 
‘for new settlements from Mosul. On the 30th October, however, 
when Captain Rassam’s press campaign was at its height, the 
Council resolved to postpone consideration of the question, and it 
was not reconsidered during the remainder of the period under 
report. 


On the other hand, the following are instances of a different 
tendency. In September, 1930, when the efforts of mischief-makers 
to set the Kurds against the Assyrians came to the notice of the 
‘Iraqi Government, the Minister of the Interior addressed a circular 
memorandum to the Mutasarrifs in the four northern liwas 
instructing them to inquire into the truth of these reports and to 
suppress all activities of the kind, emphasizing the fact that the 
Government was responsible for the protection of all its subjects 
irrespective of class. This memorandum was calculated to dispel 
any doubt that may have existed in the minds of the local admini- 
strative authorities as to whether this particular intrigue, in which 
Baghdad politicians were understood to be interested, was 
countenanhced by the Government. 


Again, when 29 Assyrian refugees from Russia entered ‘Iraq via 
Persia without visas in April, 1930, the Minister of the Interior 
granted them permission to proceed to Mosul. At the same time, 
owing to the congestion already existing in the northern liwas, 
instructions were given with the concurrence of the High Com- 
missioner to prevent the entry of any more Assyrians without visas 
from Persia. Subsequently, 35 families of Assyrian refugees 
arrived at the ‘Iraq frontier. Representations were made by the 
Assyrian Patriarch to the High Commissioner and to the ‘Iraqi 
Government that these people were in a destitute condition and in 
danger of death from starvation and from Persian marauders. The 
‘Iraqi Government after some consideration gave permission for 
these 35 families to enter ‘Iraq, and arrangements are being made 
to settle them on privately owned lands near Dohuk. The original 
homes of these Assyrians, with few exceptions, are in Turkish 
territory and consequently the ‘Iraqi Government were under no 
obligation to admit them. 


In the instances quoted in the preceding paragraphs action was 
taken by the Minister of the Interior without official intervention 
on the part of the High Commissioner. But the High Commis- 
sioner has, of course, continually kept himself informed through 
the Adviser to the Ministry of the Interior of the ‘Iraqi Govern- 
ment’s attitude towards the Assyrians and has, when necessary, 
intervened with a view to securing that legitimate grievances of 
the Assyrians should be remedied as far as possible. 
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6.—The ‘Iraq Levies. 


STRENGTH AND DISTRIBUTION. 


The establishment of the ‘Iraq Levies at the commencement 
of the year was as follows : -- 


Levy Headquarters . 
1sj Assyrian Battalion. 
Qnd Assyrian Battalion. 
Machine Gun Company. 
Transport Company. 
Pack Ambulance. 

Levy Hospital. 


At the close of the year the machine gun company and transport 
company were partly amalgamated with the two battalions, each 
battalion receiving a machine gun platoon and an increase in trans- 
port personnel and animals. 


The location of the force during the year was as under :— 


Levy Headquarters at Hinaidi. 

Ist Assyrian Battalion headquarters and two companies at 
Diana with detachments of one company at Barzan and 
Hinaidi. , 

The 2nd Assyrian Battalion headquarters and three com- 
panies at Sulaimaniya with a detachment of one company at 
Hinaidi. 

The Machine Gun Company bas headquarters at Hinaidi 
with one platoon each at Diana and Sulaimaniya. 

The Transport Company was at Kirkuk with detachments 

at Diana and Sulaimaniya. 

The Pack Ambulance and Hospital were at Hinaidi. 

All the Levy families, with the exception of those of the 
Ist Battalion, were accommodated at Huinaidi; those of the 
Ist Battalion being at Diana. 


- During the year the Levies were chiefly employed on garrison 
duties at Diana, Barzan and Sulaimaniya,°and on guard and escort 
duties at Hinaidi. 


OPERATIONS. 


During the operations against Shaikh Mahmud carried out by 
the Royal Air Force and ‘Iraqi Army in November, 1930, the 
Brigadier Commanding the ‘Iraq Levies took over command of 
and organised the Sulaimaniya defences. The 2nd Assyrian 
Battalion, ‘Iraq Levies, was held entirely in reserve. 

No other operations were carried out during the year. 

During the summer garrison duties at the Mergamir training 
camp were performed by the 1st Assyrian Battalion and the Trans- 
port Company was employed in transport duties in connection with 
this camp. 
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ADMINISTRATION. 


No important change has occurred in the administration of the 
force during the year under review. 


GENERAL. 


The training of the force was continued on sound lines, but was 
again somewhat impeded by building and construction work of new 
hutments at Diana and Sulaimaniya. 

The training of wireless operators has been continued. 

Fifty men of the Levy Pack Ambulance were awarded the St. 
John’s Ambulance Association certificates during the year as 
follows :— 


Medallion os he ae es a 16 
Voucher .... ... =e: he 7 si Eee 7 
Certificate i, or en ee te ah.. 2b 


A platoon of the 2nd Assyrian Battalion won the Middle East 
Match promoted by the Army Rifle Association for platoons of 
Trans-Jordan Frontier Force, ‘Iraq Levies and Aden Protectorate 
Levies. 

The annual inspection of units was carried out in November and 
December and all units were found to be efficient and in a state 
of readiness for active service. 

The health and discipline of the fates continued to be excellent. 


7.—Relations with Syria. 

During July informal discussions took place at Paris between 
French and British and ‘Iraqi representatives regarding the ques- 
tion of the frontier between Syria and ‘Iraq. It was found that 
a certain difference of opinion existed between the views of the 
French, and of the British and ‘Iraqi delegates on various points 
connected with the definition of the frontier. This matter was still 
under active consideration by the French and British Governments 
at the close of the year. . 


THE FRONTIER TRIBES. 


_ As in previous years the migrations and raids of the Bedouin 
Arab tribes of the Syrio-‘Iraqi desert have caused a number of 
minor frontier incidents. These were not however of more than 
local interest or importance and have been dealt with in mutual 
co-operation by the frontier officials of both sides. 


8.—Relations with Persia. 
Since the formal recognition of the ‘Iraqi Government by the 
Persian Government in April, 1929, the ‘Iraqi Government have 
assumed full charge of the conduct of their relations with Persia: 
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In January, 1930, an ‘Iraqi Consul was appointed to Kermanshah 
and a Vice-Consul to Mohammerah. 

Up to the end of the year no ‘Iraqi Minister had been sent to 
Tehran. Ja’far Pasha was appointed, but the need for his presence 
in the Cabinet prevented him from taking up the post. 

The tribes on the Perso-‘Iraqi frontier remained unusually quiet 
throughout the year. Only one incident of importance occurred. 

In February the inhabitants of a number of villages in the 
Persian province of Bana came into conflict with the local autho- 
rities and were expelled from their homes. They fled across the 
border into ‘Iraq and appealed for help to their chief, Muhammad 
Rashid Khan, who lives in a village in ‘Iraq close to the border. 
The Persian frontier authorities felt that these refugees were a 
menace to the peace of the border and made representations accord- 
ingly to the ‘Iraqi Government. The latter thereupon removed 
Muhammad Rashid Khan to Sulaimaniya. Shortly after this the 
refugees accepted the terms of surrender offered by the Persian 
authorities and returned to their homes, whereupon Muhammad 
Rashid Khan was permitted to go back to his village. 


EXTENSION OF PERIOD OF ACCORD PROVISOIRE. 


On the 19th October, 1930, the following notes were exchanged 
by the Persian Minister in Baghdad and the ‘Iraqi Minister for 
Foreign Affairs regarding the extension of the Accord Provisoire 
of August, 1929* :— 

From the Persian Minister to the ‘Iraqi Minister for Foreign 
Affairs— 


‘‘ I have the honour to inform Your Excellency that, in virtue of the 
power vested in me by the Jmperial Ministry of Foreign Affairs, I agree 
to the term of the Accord Provisoire signed and exchanged on 11th 
August, 1929, being extended by six months, i.e., up to the 10th 
February, 1931.” 

From the ‘Iraqi Minister for Foreign Affairs to the Persian 
Minister— 

‘** I have the honour to inform Your Excellency that, acting in accord- 
ance with an authorization emanating from the Council of Ministers, I 
agree to the term of the Accord Provisoire signed and exchanged on the 
11t-: August, 1929, being extended by a period of six months ending the 
(th February, 1931.” 


9.—Relations with Turkey. 


During the summer of 1930 minor disturbances occurred on the 
Turkish side of the northern frontier of ‘Iraq and about three 
hundred Kurdish tribesmen crossed the border and took refuge in 
‘Iraq. They remained, however, in the almost inaccessible moun- 
tam region close to the frontier and up to the close of the year 
the ‘Iraqi Government had not been able to take effective steps 
to bring them under control. 





* See page 38 of Report for 1929. 
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A meeting (the 8th) of the Turko-‘Iraqi Permanent Frontier 
Commission was held at Mardin between the 17th and the 28rd 
June, 1930, and another meeting should have been held in Novem- 
ber, but at the request of the Turkish Government this was post- 
poned owing to the unsettled state of the Turkish frontier areas. 


In September, 1930, Naji Beg Shaukat was appointed to be 
‘Iraqi Minister in Angora in the place of Rauf Beg Chardarji. 


10.—Relations with the Hejaz-Nejd. 


The account of ‘Iraqi relations with Nejd given in the last 
annual report closed with the flight of the defeated rebel tribesmen 
towards Kuwait and ‘Iraqi territory. The armoured cars and 
aircraft of the Royal Air Force succeeded in denying ‘Iraq to 
most of the refugees and the only chief of importance made 
prisoner in ‘Iraq was Farhan ibn Mashhur. The flight of the 
majority of the defeated rebels was diverted into Kuwait territory 
where they were closely watched by British armed cars until 
arrangements could be made for their disposal. With the fate 
of these refugees the ‘Iraqi Government had no direct concern, 
and the matter was left in the hands of the British Resident in 
the Persian Gulf who settled it in direct discussion with His 
Majesty King Ibn Sa‘ud at a personal meeting on the 20th January. 
In the meantime, at the suggestion of His Majesty King Faisal, 
steps were taken to bring about a meeting between the two Kings. 
This meeting eventually took place on a British warship, H.M.S. 
Lupin, at the mouth of the Shatt-al-Arab with the following 
results. 


The two Kings exchanged letters stating that they would en- 
deavour to arrive at agreement on the question of the desert posts* 
during the next six months, in default of which they would refer 
the dispute to arbitration. 


King Ibn Sa‘ud promised a pardon to the one rebel refugee 
leader in ‘Iraq, Farhan ibn Mashhur, and King Faisal undertook 
to do his utmost to persuade him to return to the Hejaz-Nejd and 
on no account to permit him to remain in ‘Iraq. At the same time 
King Ibn Sa‘ud promised to pay compensation for the losses in- 
flicted by his rebel tribes on ‘Iraqi tribes, leaving the amount to 
be settled by King Faisal after enquiry into the facts. 


A draft Bon Voisinage Agreement was drawn up and accepted 
in principle by both sides. This document was initialled in Bagh- 
dad early in March by representatives of the Hejaz-Nejd and ‘Iraqi 
Governments, but it was not fimally signed pending the conclusion 
of an agreement regarding the extradition of criminals. 





* See pages 30 and 34 Report for 1928. 
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The meeting of the two Kings led to a marked improvement in 
the relations between ‘Iraq and the Hejaz-Nejd and throughout 
the year the frontier remained quite free from the incidents which 
had so violently disturbed its peace in previous years. 


After lengthy delay covered by a further exchange of views 
regarding his surrender and pardon, Ibn Mashhur was ultimately 
sent off from ‘Iraq in early November to travel to Jedda via Syria. 
In Syria he broke his parole and having joined his own tribe, the 
Ruwallah, refused to continue his journey further. 


The total sum to be paid to ‘Iraq in final settlement of claims 
for compensation for losses arising out of raids and counter-raids 
between ‘Iraq and Nejd was fixed by King Faisal at £30,000, and 
of this sum £7,000 was paid by the Hejaz-Nejd Government in 
July, 1930. 


At the close of the year arrangements were being made for the 
despatch of an ‘Iraqi delegation to Jedda to discuss the signing 
of the Bon Voisinage Agreement already initialled in Baghdad 
and the final settlement of the Ibn Mashhur and compensation 
questions. 


Thus by the end of the year 1930 a very satisfactory improve- 
ment had been brought about in Nejd-‘Iraqi relations. 


11.—The New Judicial Agreement. 


The draft of a new Judicial Agreement, to take the place of the 
agreement made in pursuance of Article 9 of the Anglo-‘Iraq Treaty, 
was initialled by the High Commissioner and ‘Iraqi Prime 
Minister, Nuri Pasha, on the 30th June, 1930. The new agree- 
ment, whilst abolishing the privileges accorded to the subjects of 
certain States under the old agreement, provides for the retention 
of a strong British legal element in the ‘Iraqi judiciary. In a 
draft note initialled by the ‘Iraqi Prime Minister, which was 
annexed to the agreement, it was agreed that ratification of the 
agreement should not take place until a law had been enacted by 
the ‘Iraqi Parliament amending ‘Iraqi criminal procedure on cer- 
tain points and providing for the observance of certain rules of 
evidence. The draft agreement and accompanying note were 
examined by the Permanent Mandates Commission at their session 
held in November, 19380. The Commission recommended that the 
terms of the agreement should be approved subject to the consent 
beimg obtained by the mandatory power of those States who 
benefited from the privileges accorded to their subjects by the 
Judicial Agreement of 1924. At the end of the year His Majesty’s 
Government had obtained the consent of the majority of the States 
involved and the necessary legislation to implement its terms and 
‘to enable ratifications to be exchanged were on the parliamentary 
agenda for the current session of the ‘Iraqi Parliament. 
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12.—Convention with the United States of America. 


Early in the year negotiations, which had been proceeding for 
some time between the United Kingdom, ‘Iraq, and the United 
States of America, were brought to a successful conclusion and a 
tripartite Convention was signed. Under this Convention ‘Iraq 
entered into formal relations with the United States and the latter 
accepted the regime .established by virtue of the Anglo-‘Iraqi 
Treaties of 1924 and 1926 with their Subsidiary Agreements. In 
return nationals of the United States secured all the rights and 
benefits enjoyed under those treaties by States members of the 
League of Nations and their nationals. Ratification of the Con- 
vention was somewhat delayed owing to the change of government 
in ‘Iraq and the subsequent general election which prevented the 
law to enable His Majesty King Faisal to ratify being presented 
to the ‘Iraqi Parliament until the autumn session. At the end 
of the year, however, arrangements for the exchange of ratifica- 
tions were nearly complete. 


13.—International Agreements and Conventions applicable to 
‘Iraq. ° 


Early in 1930 ‘Iraq acceded to the International Convention for 
the Freedom of Transit signed at Barcelona on the 20th April, 
1921. 

The ‘Iraqi Government also decided to accede to the following 
International Conventions, but up to the close of the year the 
formalities of accession had not been completed :— 


International Radio-telegraph Convention signed at Wash- 
ington on the 25th November, 1927. 

International Sanitary Convention signed at Paris on the 
21st June, 1926. 

International Convention regularising Air Navigation signed 
at Paris on the 13th October, 1919. 

The Dangerous Drugs Convention signed at Geneva on the 
19th February, 1925. 

Protocol for the Prohibition of the Use in War of Poisonous 
Gases. 


II.—THE MINISTRY OF THE INTERIOR. 


1.—Internal Administration. 


In pursuance of the policy of His Majesty’s Government that 
real as well as ostensible executive responsibility should be handed 
over to the ‘Iraqis, a beginning was made with the reduction of 
the number of British Administrative Inspectors and the concen- 
tration of the remainder in the principal centres. Two Adminis- ' 
trative Inspectors were transferred to the Ministry of Justice and 
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two left the country. The distribution of British advisory per- 
sonnel at the end of the year was as follows :— 


Residence. Personnel. Place of work. 
Baghdad ... 1 Adviser... aa ... Ministry of the Interior. 
1 Assistant Adviser... i 
2 Administrative Inspectors “ re 
1 Administrative Inspector Dulaim and Hilla liwas. 


99 99 


l a = Kut and Diyala liwas. 

1 nm Bs Baghdad liwa. 
Mosul 1 ‘3 - Mosul liwa. 
Kirkuk l * ms Kirkuk and Arbil liwas. 
Sulaimaniya l oa - Sulaimaniya liwa. 
Basra 1 ee ee Basra and Amara liwas. 
Nasiriya 1 $3 - Muntafiq liwa. 
Diwaniya 1 on = Diwaniya liwa. 


The status of the senior ‘Iraqi permanent official in the Ministry 
was raised from that of Secretary to that of Director-General. 


In April six of the 14 Mutasarrifs were removed from the cadre 
by appointment to the Senate or central directorates, and one was 
placed on pension. ‘The vacancies were filled by four promotions 
from qaimmagams and two appointments from other branches of 
Government service. ‘There was also a complete reshufiling of the 
Mutasarrifs, only one retaining his original post. Two of the 
promoted qaimmaqams were men of first class ability, but on the 
balance it is questionable whether the administration as a whole 
was strengthened by the changes. 


At headquarters the change of cabinet, ministers, and directors- 
general, the pre-occupations of the general election and the question 
of the Anglo-‘Iraqi treaty tended to divert attention from the 
problems of administration, while the financial embarrassments of 
the Treasury following the collapse of grain prices not only forbade 
any extension of administrative activity, but imposed some curtail- 
ment of existing work. 


Naturally the reorganisation of the staff of the district administra- 
tion, which was not wholly confined to the more senior posts, but 
extended to qaimmaqams, mudirs, accountants, etc., was not 
accomplished without some immediate loss of continuity and > 
administrative efficiency. Moreover, the morale of officials was to 
some extent affected by salary reductions and the threatened 
abolition of posts for reasons of economy or individual incom- 
petence. To the cumulative effect of all these factors may be 
attributed any temporary check in administrative progress that the 
year may have witnessed. 

Following the capture of Faisal ad Duwish and the Lupin meet- 
ing already recorded, disturbances in the Southern Desert ceased 
and the police establishment was reduced by six cars and 121 men. 
At the end of 1980 the strength of the Southern Desert police force 
was four officers, 27 technical civilians and 245 men, all ‘Iraqis. 
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The recommencement in December, 1929, of hostilities between 
the Ruwalla and Saba‘a sections of the Aniza was referred to in the 
report for 1929.* During January and February, 1930, the 
Ruwalla were completely out of hand, raiding not only the Saba‘a 
but also the ‘Iraqi Amarat. No fewer than five members of the 
shaikhly families of the Saba‘a and Ruwalla were killed. In 
February the Southern Desert Administration, freed from its 
responsibilities further west, took over responsibility for the 
Wadyan area. After a successful operation in which the Police, 
assisted by two aeroplanes, rounded up the Dughman section of 
the Ruwalla with its herds, the Ruwalla Shaikhs came into Rutba, 
where the Administrative Inspector concluded a settlement of all 
outstanding claims between ‘Iraqi and Syrian tribes. 


The withdrawal of Turkish administrative officials and military 
posts of the frontier region, following difficulties with the Kurdish 
tribes, had its repercussions on the northern frontier area. Incur- 
sions of brigand bands into the Zakho area have been frequent and 
casualties among police and villagers have been high. 


Events in Sulaimaniya have been described elsewhere. 


Internal security has on the whole been well maintained, though 
some falling off was inevitable in consequence of the general 
economic depression. Essential food is plentiful and cheap, but 
there is little money for the payment of taxes and the purchase of 
clothing and other necessaries. In the early summer in Diwaniya 
there was an outbreak of lawlessness, inter-tribal fighting and 
minor clashes with the police. 


There was again improvement in the application of the Arms 
Regulations. Registrations numbered 31,169 as compared with 
30,148 in 1929. 


The number of cases registered for settlement under the Tribal 
Criminal and Civil Disputes Regulations was 2,515 as compared 
with 2,796 in 1929. 


The skeleton census department was maintained : registrations 
for the year totalled 20,146. 


A new draft press law was under consideration at the end of the 
year to remedy a defect in the existing law under which the owner 
of a suppressed paper is not precluded from immediately resuming 
publication under another name. 


2.—Municipalities. 
During the year 1930 one new Municipality was created at Tal 


a a a ST 


* See page 46 thereof. 
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municipalities with a total income of Rs. 42,80,000. They may 
be classified by income as follows :— 


Over Rs. 10,00,000, 1 municipality. 
Over Rs. 5,00,000 and under Rs. 10,00,000, 1 municipality. 
Over Rs. 2,00,000 and under Rs. 5,00,000, 2 municipalities. 
Over Rs. 1,00,000 and under Rs. 2,00,000, 1 municipality. 
Over Rs. 30,000 and under Rs. 1,00,000, 19 municipalities. 
Under Rs. 30,000, 80 municipalities. 


LEGISLATION. 


The Municipal Revenues Law and the Municipal Administra- 
tion Law in final form were still before Parliament at the close of 
the year. : 


DEPARTMENT OF MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION. 


The Directorate General of Municipalities was abolished on the 
5th November, 1930, and the subordinate staff in the Ministry 
brought directly under the control of the Director General of 
Interior. On the same date an Administrative Inspector was 
appointed as a temporary measure to supervise the audit of 
Municipal Accounts by the three ‘Iraqi Inspectors, and also to give 
an opinion on municipal matters when so requested by the 
Ministry. Budget forms, registers and account books have been 
standardised, printed and distributed to municipalities. 


MUNICIPAL WORKS. 


The following towns have municipally-owned electric lighting 

lants :— : 

: Ramadi, Falluja, Karbala, Kirkuk, Nasiriya, Suq al Shuyukh, 
Sulaimaniya, and Amara. 

Electric current is provided by Government licensee at Arbil, 
Kadhimain, Ba‘quba, Baghdad, Basra, Khanagin, Hilla, Najaf, 
Kut, and Mosul. 

Arbil, Mosul, Basra, Mandali, Amara, and Nasiriya Municipalities 
each provide piped water supply ; Najaf is given water by a licensee. 


3.—The ‘Iraqi Police. 
GENERAL. 


During the last three months of the year the Kurdish unrest 
and the activities of Shaikh Mahmud, which have been described 
elsewhere in the report, necessarily led to a state of insecurity 
in the north-eastern districts of the Sulaimaniya liwa which could 
not altogether be controlled by the police. 
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Elsewhere in the country also security suffered a slight deteriora- 
tion, owing to the pressure of economic conditions. This was 
reflected in a small general increase in crime affecting property and 
person. In the southern desert area, however, which has been 
the scene of so much disorder in past years, order and tranquility 
was maintained throughout the year. 

The budget for the year 1930-31 amounted to Rs. 80,49,100 and 
included provision for 3,687 mounted and 3,699 foot police (exclud- 
ing railway police); 27 armed cars and their crews, seven wireless 
stations and the garrisons of the southern desert posts (90 men). 
During the year the force was increased by 300 men mounted 
and foot for the Sulaimaniya liwa and the total budget has increased 
to Rs. 82,37,500. 


PERSONNEL. 


The number of British gazetted officers was reduced from 16 
to 12 and of British non-gazetted officers from seven to five during 
the year owing to the expiry of contracts. 

The cadre of inspectors increased from 229 in 1929 to 232 in 
1930. Thirty-five vacancies were filled, 14 from the rank of head 
constable and 21 by competitive examination. 

Seven inspectors were discharged for various reasons. These 
included two Indian inspectors of the Criminal Investigation 
Department, whose services were dispensed with on account of 
reduction of foreign personnel. 

There are now only two Indian inspectors left in the force, 
employed in the Finger Print Bureau and one in the Railway 

olice. 

Two inspectors were promoted to Assistant Commandant of 
Police. 


PouicE TRAINING SCHOOL. 


The Police Training School has again done an excellent year’s 
work. | 7 

Forty-one probationary inspectors passed through the school, 
while 12 inspectors and 88 head constables, mounted and foot, 
underwent refresher courses. Special classes were held for wireless 
telegraphy and machine gun training, four men passing through 
the former and 34 men being trained in use of Vickers and Lewis 
guns. 

Fifty recruits were put through the course of training. This 
system of central training not only ensures a uniform police educa- 
tion, but provides a useful reserve in Baghdad for emergencies. 

Special classes for practical and scientific criminal investigation 
will be started in 1931 and will be attended by senior police 
officers. 
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ARMS LICENSING AND TRAFFIC. 


No information of any illicit import or export of arms was 
received, nor were any arms seized in such traffic.. 

The Arms Regulations were enforced in towns and public roads 
and where possible in tribal areas. 

There were altogether 987 prosecutions under the Arms Regula- 
tions involving the confiscation of 1,322 arms of all kinds. In 
addition, 578 arms were handed in voluntarily, their owners not 
wishing to renew their licences. 

The import of revolvers into the country is still prohibited and 
sales of existing stock are under supervision. Licences for 
revolvers numbered 2,596 as against 2,679 last year. 


DEPARTMENT OF PASSPORT, RESIDENCE AND NATIONALITY. 


Passport Department. 
Passports, travel permits and visas were issued as follows :— 
Baghdad. Basra. Mosul. Ramadi. Ana. Raa, Arbil. Total. 


Passports ... 2,342 962 703 — a — 4,007 
Travel Permits 154 827 319 95 147 ~~ «181 32 1,755 
Visas ... 14,082 9,615 4,542 831 85 548 239 29,942 


Nansen Passports. 
Twenty-four of these passports were issued. 


Pilgrim Traffic. 


(a) The Haj.—6,041 pilgrims performed the Haj from and via 
“Iraq in 1980 compared with 4,580 in 1929. Of these, 752 were 
“Iraqis, compared with 1,267 in 1929. The system of pilgrim 
passes, return tickets, and deposits again worked very successfully 
and saved pilgrims much inconvenience. 

(b) ‘Iraq Pilgrimage.—20,018 persons entered ‘Iraq for 
pilgrimage compared with 17,923 in 1929. Of these, 14,756 were 
Persian nationals as against 10,377 in 1929. 


Residence Department. 


Residence.—During the year, 88 residence permits were issued. 

Immigration.—874 permits to enter ‘Iraq were issued after 
inquiry into 1,177 applications received from abroad. 

Deportattons.—Application was made for deportation in the case 
of 48 undesirable aliens, with the following results :— 


Deportations carried out 
Awaiting deportation 


léS1S8 
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The following is a statement of the nationality of deportees :— 


Persians ... ie 38 
British Indian 7 
Afghans ... 2 
Syrians 1 
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Nationality Department. 


Certificates of Nationality. 


Applications received and pending from last year... 635 
Certificates issued 5 ne sak si ... 460 
Certificates refused - — 
Under investigation 84 
Lapsed owing to action of applicant .. 91 


Certificates of Naturalisation. 
Total applications received and pending from last 


year ... ba oe ie ads .. 423 
Certificates issued a _ sis ea ... 200 
Certificates refused... es is oo ee 92 
Declarants not eligible ue — das oe 15 
Applications withdrawn ee ve ae 5 5 
pee ss it ve sedi ts ate se 36 
Pending . we se us ihe ve 15 


The following is a statement of persons granted naturalisation 
and their former nationality :— 


Turks as or ... 71 (including 59 Ottomans). 
Persians ... aes we Ol 

British Indians ... .. 41 
British sie. “Gases ‘ 
Syrians sis 
Palestinians 
Egyptians .. 
Afghans 

Greeks 

Hejazis 

Moroccans 
Russians 

Swedish sae 
French Algerians 


bo 
bed bed GD SD DO HH et = BD CO DO 


Options.—For ‘Iraqi nationality by ex-Ottomans born in ‘Iraqg 
(Article 7 of the ‘Iraq Nationality Law). 
Received sas ae de 58 
Accepted and certificates issued ... bee des 58 
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For ‘Iraqi nationality by aliens born in ‘Iraq (Article 9 of the 
‘Iraq Nationality Law). 
Received ... _ 1 
Accepted ... wes <a sea sk ee ses 1 
' For Turkish nationality under Article 4 of the ‘Iraq Nationality 

aw. 
Nil. 
Renunciation of ‘Iraqi Nationality. (Article 14 of the ‘Traq- 
Nationality Law.) 
Received ... He ae ao: ies mae re 7 
Accepted ... ~— ae 7 


Verification of Nattonality.—67 cases of doubtful nationality were 
enquired into and reported upon. 
Prosecutions under the Passport and Residence Laws. 


There were 1,410 prosecutions under the Passport and Residence 
Laws as under :— 


Baghdad as ae ae ae es ioe 452 
Basra... sei me ee sass sas ve 925 
Khanaqin sts aha ae — ae ee 125 
Mosul ... 22 bes rhs nde, ou a 476 
Ramadi sae bts sats eles Ve, sah 79 
Arbil ... des oe iat a os Sue 31 
Ana a ee ; - eae 22: 


Stowaways.—The cases of 180 stowaways were dealt with at 
Basra. 

Revenues.—The total revenue estimated to have accrued to 
Government through the various branches of the department was 
Rs. 84,5382. 

CRIME. 

Cases registered during the year numbered 9,220. Of these 5,021 
or 54 per cent. were convicted. 

In the previous year 8,519 cases were registered of which 5,226 
or 61 per cent. were convicted. 

It will be seen that there was an appreciable increase in crime 
in the country compared with 1929. While this increase may be 
attributed in the main to the general economic depression, it may 
appear unsatisfactory that the percentage of convictions has 
decreased as this seems to indicate that crime has not been dealt 
with so successfully as in the previous year. The explanation is 
that the department is at present understaffed in inspectors and 
sufficient attention cannot be given to the investigation and prosecu- 
tion of crime. An improvement could, however, be effected if Com- 
mandants and Assistant Commandants gave more personal super- 
vision to case work, which they are apt to neglect at present. The 
matter has been brought to the notice of the Director-General of 
Police. 

Cases of homicide decreased from 1,025 in 1929 to 969 in 1930. 
These 969 cases included 180 cases of unintentional homicide. 
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In regard to crime affecting property, cases of highway robbery 
increased from 123 in 1929 to 160 in 1930, while cases of theft and 
burglary increased from 3,050 in 1929 to 3,118 in 1930. The 
increase of highway robbery is unsatisfactory, but it must be noted 
that the great majority of these cases were petty robberies or 
attempts on unpatrolled and unfrequented tracks and very few 
cases were reported on the main roads. 

An unsatisfactory feature was the increase of car hold-ups, twelve 
cases being reported (compared with five in 1929), though even this 
number is small in view of the large number of cars on the road. 
Moreover, many of these cases may be attributed to disobedience 
of police advice in regard to travelling after sunset after police 
patrols have been withdrawn. 

There was no interference of any kind with traffic on the desert 
routes to Syria and 21,819 passengers crossed in safety as com- 
pared with 24,222 in the previous year. 

Although crime statistics show an increase of 701 major cases, 
security in the country at the close of the year was satisfactory in 
all liwas except Sulaimaniya. 


CONCLUSION. 

The rank and file of the police force are composed of good 
material while the Inspectors and ‘Iraqi Gazetted Officers have 
benefitted by experience. The force, however, is understaffed in 
Inspectors and Gazetted Officers, and the reserve in either cadre 
for casualties, sickness, or leave, is insufficient. . 

The lack of a proper cadre of gazetted officers makes decentraliza- 
tion of headquarters control difficult, and renders supervision 
inadequate. 

Relations between the British and ‘Iraqi staff were not quite so 
smooth as in former years and some ‘Iraqi officers manifested a 
disinclination to ask for or accept advice. This was possibly the 
natural outcome of the policy to give the ‘Iraqi officers freedom of 
action and complete responsibilty in every way. 

On the whole, however, the results achieved during the year 
were satisfactory. 


4.—The Jails Department. 
The number of prisoners dealt with during the year 1930 is shown 
in the following table :— 


Number in Admitted Released 
Jails on during during Remaining. 
1-1-1930. year. year. 


M. F. M. F. M. F. M. F. 
Baghdad Division 


(including Re- 

mands Lock-up). 2,110 31 13,740 296 13,306 308 2,544 19 
Basra Division ... 547 21 3,108 116 3,003 115 652 22 
Mosul Division ... 661 18 2,606 106 2,673 101 594 23 





Total ... .- 3,318 70 19,454 518 18,982 524 3,790 64 
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The following table shows a classification of convicted prisoners 
according to the crimes for which they were sentenced :— 





Homicide 860 
Highway Robbery 376 
Theft ... 2,452 
Frauds 624 
Forgery 123 
Crimes against “Morality 1,063 
Assaults fe 330 
Misappropriation and Corruption and Bribery 113 
Offences relating to Public Health and eae 352 
Perjury and False Evidence 292 
Intoxication ... 265 
Breaking of Seals and Abstraction of Documents | 24 
Breach of Trust 227 
Possession of Stolen Property 1,089 
Offences against Public Authority ... 256 
Various Contraventions os 1,818 
Other Crimes 2,735 

Total 12,999 


The following table shows religion, age, education and previous 





occupation of prisoners received during the year under review :— 


(a) Religion. Male. Female. 
Christians 285 10 
Muhammadans 11,830 324 
Jews 464 29 
Hindus 4 — 
Others 53 _ 

Total 12 ,636 363 

(b) Education. 

Able to read and write 286 — 
Able only to read 138 — 
Illiterate 12,212 363 

Total 12,636 363 

(c) Age. 

Under 20 years , .. 1,518 64 
Over 20 years and under 40 years .. 9,963 257 
Over 40 years and under 60 years... 1,046 42 
Over 60 years ... 109 — 

Total 12,636 363 
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(d) Occupation—Males. 








Farmers a Ge Re not sd .. 0,282 
Government servants a = sie Seg 275 
Labourers (unskilled) 0; ae — _— 380 
Labourers (skilled) ... eat se ae sie 901 
Merchants ak x hte a ae one 28 
Various ... tid sss ous ae ae w- §=6—6 770 

Total... Set sate sae ... 12,636 

Females. 

Married ... abs oe at bee ses ... 180 
Unmarried sae Sed us A ies ue 30 
Widows ... ae she nak a) sek ae 90 
Prostitutes — cis a woe sd os 63 

Total “eG _ ae _ ... 863 


The following comparative table shows the length of the 
sentences of convicts in the prisons during the year :— 





1929. 1930. 
Not exceeding 1 month ... .. 9,158 6 ,329 
Above 1 month and not exceeding 
3 months ... 1,773 2.,188 
Above 3 months and not exceeding 
6 months ... 1,250 1,401 
Above 6 months and not exceeding 
1 year a 1,109 857 
Above 1 year and not exceeding 
2 years... 558 104 
Above 2 years and not exceeding 
5 years... 586 829 
Above 5 years and not exceeding 
10 years... eee ie 288 374 
_ Exceeding 10 years ee ca 142 197 
Sentenced to death . sie ae 14 16 
Sentenced to flogging ae i 86 104 
Total ... sn ... 10,964 12,999 








The details of first convictions and of those previously convicted 
are --— 
Prisoners sentenced Once previously Twice previously More than twice 
for the first time. convicted. convicted. previously Total. 
| convicted. 
Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. 
10,725 - 331 768 sd 371 6 772 11 12,999 
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EXECUTIONS AND DEATH SENTENCES. 


Three prisoners under sentence of death remained from 1929; 
16 more were sentenced during the year. Of the total of 19 
eight were reprieved, four await final orders for disposal, and seven 
were executed, death being instantaneous in each case. 


INDUSTRIES. 


Steady improvement has been made in the standard of work 
turned out by the jail factories, the principal manufactures being 
carpets, cloth, blankets, bed sheets, fibre matting, goats-hair rugs, 
ties, socks, shoes,- and woodwork. Several large orders were 
received from government departments. 

The jail camp mentioned in the report for 1929,* was main- 
tained until November, 1930, the convict labour being employed 
on bunds and canal-digging for the Department of Irrigation; the 
camp strength averaged nearly 600 men. From April the labour 
was applied to the digging of the new Latifiya canal. 

This jail camp not only served to relieve the congestion in the 
central jails, but provided healthy and profitable hard labour for 
those sentenced to perform it. 


REFORMATORY SCHOOL. 


There were 42 boys in the school at the beginning of the year; 
50 were admitted and 56 discharged, the number remaining at the 
end of the year being 36. 

The conduct of the boys was good. They take great pride in 
their personal cleanliness and clothing and are very keen on games, 
a3 a result of which their physique generally shows improvement. 
Shortage of funds has prevented the construction of the badly 
needed new school buildings further removed from the central 
prison. 


5.—The Health Service. 
INSTITUTIONS. 


Although the work of the Health Service is steadily increasing, 
financial stringency has brought the expansion of health institu- 
tions practically to a standstill and a policy of reduction may 
become obligatory. 

During the year 1930, the Health Service maintained 28 hospitals 
and 96 dispensaries. This is an increase of one hospital and one 
dispensary over the number maintained in 1929. The extra 
hospital is not a new institution but the conversion of an existing 
dispensary to take 10 in-patients. The total accommodation of 
the Health Service institutions at the end of 19380 was 1,250 beds. 


* See page 52 of Report for 1929. 
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The following list shows the distribution of Health Service 
hospitals and dispensaries in the various provinces of ‘Iraq :— 


No. of 
Province. Hospitals. beds. Dispensaries. Remarks. 
- Baghdad ses ... 3 General Hospitals. 300 13 Dispensaries. 
1 Isolation Hospital. 100 
Basra ety ... 4General Hospitals 195 7 ; 
1 Isolation Hospital. 100 
Mosul a .-. 2General Hospitals 125 12 5 
and Isolation Wing. 5 Extensible 
to 18 beds. 
Kirkuk sie ... 1 General Hospital. 100 7 9 
Muntafiq 2 a ss 75 #65 
Hilla 2 9 9 35 7 Dy 
Arbil 1 5 ‘ 30 5 93 
Diwaniya 2 is - 35 = 8 a 
Diyala 3 - Fe 40 10 i 
Amara 1 os of 20 3 oe 
Dulaim 1 a _ 25 4 i 
Kut ae l - - 15 6 
Sulaimaniya ... l ag 4 16 4. - 
Karbala whee 2 ss Zs 35 5 rs 


Specialist Institutions. 


Baghdad.—Ophthalmic Department. 
Central Laboratory. 
Anti-Rabic Institute. 
Vaccine Lymph Institute. 
Chemical Examiner Laboratory. 
Civil Medical Stores. 


Basra.—Ophthalmic Department. 
Pathological Laboratory (for Hospital and Port 
Health). 


Sanitary and Quarantine Services. 


Baghdad.—Municipal Health Department. 
Basra.—Municipal Health Department. 
Port Health Department. 
Quarantine Station. 
Mosul.—Municipal Health Department. 
Khanaqin.—Quarantine Station. 
Ramadi.—Quarantine Station. 


It will be seen from the above that there is a fair distribution of 
medical institutions for treatment throughout all the provinces. 
This is satisfactory, but there are still towns and populated areas 
in ‘Iraq which are more than 20 miles from existing institutions. 

Hospital accommodation is still inadequate in Baghdad and 
Mosul and a scheme for building a new hospital of 220 beds in 
Mosul has had to be postponed indefinitely until sufficient money 


can be found. 
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In Baghdad there is still a shortage of beds in the Royal 
Hospital and financial provision could not be made for an increase 
of the hospital accommodation and staff to provide a much needed 
maternity ward of 30 beds. 


By the end of the year the new hospital buildings at Diwaniya 
and Amara were just completed but had not been occupied. 


Civil Government and Charitable Medical Institutions in ‘Iraq :— 


Hospitals. Dispensaries. 


Health Service ... ae ak wes 98 96 
Railway Medical Service _... ss 1 5 
Jail Medical Service ... wie aos 3 3 
Private Charities ie ies Zoe 3 4 


WoORK OF MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


The following table shows the patients treated in Health Ser- 
vice, Prison, Railway and Charitable Institutions in ‘Iraq in 
1930 :— 


Total Total Total 
Institution. In-Patients. Out-Patients. Attendances. 

Health Service... 20 ,225 1,210,737 3,099 ,934 
Railway _—_Institu- 

tions cas aes 464 15,746 ' 43,357 
Jail Institutions ... 875 9 ,280 19,768 
Charitable Institu- 

tions bie he 1,165 12,560 40,950 


There was a decrease of 294 in-patients compared with the 
numbers treated in 1929, but the total of 3,099,934 out-patient 
attendances at Health Service Institutions is an increase of 509,672 
over the figures for 1929. There has been no widespread epidemic 
during the year, and these figures may be taken as showing the 
normal public requirements of medical treatment in the areas 
where the institutions are situated. The increased attendances in 
every province are due to larger numbers coming in from outlying 
villages. The old distrust of western medical treatment has now 
entirely disappeared. 


The total of over three million patient attendances from a popu- 
lation of three and a half millions shows that the Health Service 
was, during the year under report doing its utmost to cope with 
the medical requirements of the greater part of the country. 
Health facilities in the northern liwas are still in need of develop- 
ment, but even if money were available, there would remain the 
difficulty of finding competent personnel willing to serve in the more 
remote districts. 
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A serious suggestion has been made that restrictions should be 
placed on the work of dispensaries to ensure that only the poor 
should be treated. On the other hand it has been argued that 
government medical institutions are and should be open to all 
members of the public equally: that there are few well-to-do 
patients who are prepared to undergo the inconvenience of awaiting 
their turn for treatment in a public dispensary: and that any 
attempt on grounds of economy to differentiate between patients 
who should pay or should not pay for treatment would only result 
in time being wasted in inquiry and the work of dispensaries being 
limited to the certain suffering of the poor. 


The specialist institutions are all working hard. 


The ophthalmic department deals with an average of 200,000 
cases a year In the Royal Hospital and the City Dispensaries. The 
Ophthalmic Specialist has also charge of the eye work in the 
schools of Baghdad where school clinics deal with incipient cases 
of trachoma and other eye diseases among the pupils. 


The department of the X-ray Specialist deals with 8,000 cases 
each year for X-ray examination and electrical treatment. The 
department is splendidly equipped and the volume of work is great. 


The central laboratory dealt with 13,000 specimens sent for 
pathological investigation from Baghdad and from all health institu- 
tions in the country except the Basra and Mosul Hospitals. 
Vaccines are also prepared there. 


The vaccine lymph department prepares 200,000 to 300,000 doses 
of vaccine lymph yearly. 


The anti-rabic institute, also under the Chief Pathologist, pro- 
vides Pasteur treatment for cases of dog bite, and excellent results 
have been obtained in all cases treated in this institute. 


The work of charitable medical institutions 1s very small com- 
pared with that of the Health Service institutions. ‘Iraq is 
apparently not an attractive field for foreign medical charities 
and there is little doubt that the ‘Iraqi Government will have to 
depend almost entirely on its own endeavours for the provision of 
medical facilities for its people. 


PERSONNEL. 


In common with the personnel of all branches of the civil ser- 
vice the Health Service personnel have some cause for dissatisfac- 
tion. Rules for promotion or for increments of pay have not yet 
been established with the result that officials with ten years’ 
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service may remain on the lowest pay of the lowest grade and be 
passed over by new recruitments on higher rates of pay and even 
in higher grades. 


Less difficulty has been experienced during 1930 in obtaining 
medical officers for outstation posts, but there are still isolated posts 
where it is impossible to maintain a doctor for any length of time, 
and during the year it was found necessary to close the dispensary 
at Rutba because medical personnel could not be persuaded to 
serve there. 


At the end of the year the effective strength of the Health 
Service was :— 


Headquarters—Administration Staff :— 


Director of Public Health , 1 
Inspector-General of Health Services (British) 1 
- Mumayiz of Accounts ; se 1 
Clerks... oa 2 soe aa sls .. 18 
Messengers ae ve 6 


Services—Hospitals and Dispensaries :— 


Epidemiologist (British) __... Sins sia oe 1 
British Directors of Hospitals .. , pie ‘i 2 
British Specialists and Technical Officers ae .. 16 
Local Medical Officers ... i oa ime “AD 
British Nursing Sisters — oa i: we -std 
Medical Storekeeper... ek Sh ies 1 
Assistant Medical Storekeeper .. ; ae ae 1 
Stewards, Clerks and Hospital Storekeepers sa .. 42 
Technical Assistants of Specialist Institutes ... me 3 
Assistant Surgeons ae Ja - os: 2 
British Chief Sanitary Inspector oi - igs 1 
British Conservancy Superintendent ... a. eat 1 
Pharmacists a sist ts ae seit .. Al 
Dispensers, Assistant Pharmacists, Dressers and 
Vaccinators... or cae, tO 
French Soeurs, Local Nurses and Midwives . ... 101 
Mamurs, Inspectors and Inspectresses ies .. 16 
Laboratory and X-ray attendants... oe ree hs, 
Other Hospital and Menial personnel ss ... 557 


There has been a reduction during the year of one British 


doctor, 


four British sisters, one British sanitary inspector and 


two British stewards and storekeepers. 


The work of two British assistant surgeons and nine Indian 
sub-assistant surgeons has also been taken over by local personnel. 
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The present British personnel of the Health Service are employed 
as follows :— 


Inspector-General of Health Services 

Epidemiologist. 

Health and Port Health Officer of Basra. 

Director of Hospitals, Baghdad Province (400 beds). 
Director of Hospitals, Basra Province (800 beds). 

Civil Surgeon of Mosul Province (140 beds). 

Chief Pathologist and Director of Anti-Rabic and Vaccine 


Lymph Institutes. 
Chief Surgical Specialist. 
Director of X-ray and Electrical Institute, Baghdad. 
Chief Ophthalmic Specialist. 
Specialist Physician and Dean of the Royal College of 


Medicine. 
Specialist in Gynaecology. 
Specialist Surgeon, Basra. 
Specialist Surgeon, Euphrates Area. 
Civil Surgeon, Kirkuk Province. 
Civil Surgeon, Diyala Province. 
Medical Officer, Basra. 
‘Medical Storekeeper and Principal of School of Pharmacy. 
Chemical Examiner. 
Assistant Chemical Examiner. 
Professor of Chemistry and Physics, Royal College of 


Medicine. 
Assistant Chief Pathologist. 
Superintendent, Anti-Rabic Institute. 
Superintendent, Vaccine Lymph Institute. 
Port Sanitary Inspector. 
Lady Superintendent, Child Welfare and Maternity, 


Baghdad. 
Four Matrons of First Class and Isolation Hospitals. 
Seven Nursing Sisters. 


The British nursing sisters have been of the greatest value to 
the Health Service in ‘Iraq. During the past 10 years the Health 
Service has trained at least 240 local nurses, 160 of whom have 
left the service to marry or to take up private nursing as midwives. 
Courses of midwifery have also been given to selected midwives 
and to the nursing staff and 64 certified midwives have been trained 
in this way in addition to 362 licensed midwives who have been 
given short instructional courses of midwifery. The higher train- 
ing of nurses and certificated midwives has been mostly carried 
out by British sisters and the training of others by the French 
Nuns in the Royal Hospital. This work has, of course, been in 
addition to their nursing duties. 
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The ‘Iraqi trained nurses and midwives are very competent as 
nurses, but they are not at present fitted for the administrative 
responsibility of charge of sections of hospitals or of whole hospitals. 
With the development of women’s education in the country it 
should soon be possible to obtain good class well educated women 
to send for three years’ first-class nursing training in an English 
or other European general hospital where, in addition to a nursing 
training, their administrative capabilities and sense of authority 
and responsibility would receive full development. Until women of 
this sort are available in ‘Iraq it will be impossible to maintain 
first class hospitals without foreign nursing sisters in charge. 


VITAL STATISTICS AND EPIDEMIC DISEASES. 


The number of births and deaths registered in the three large 
towns during the last five years is as follows :— 


Town and Probable population. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
Births :— 


Baghdad ... (250,000) ... 4,440 4,571 5,167 5,625 7,317 

Basra -»- (80,000) ... 684 790 980 904 843 

Mosul w-- (80,000) ... 2,085 2,128 2,763 2,973 2,993 
Deaths :— 

Baghdad ... (250,000) ... 5,932 6,058 6,396 6,425 6,098 

Basra .. (80,000) ... 2,364 1,922 1,670 1,868 1,578 

Mosul .». (80,000) ... 1,566 1,629 2,686 1,855 1,823 


It is satisfactory to report that notification of births has improved 
to such an extent in Baghdad that in 1930, for the first time, the 
number of registered births exceeds the number of registered 
deaths. 

The following table shows the percentage of deaths under one 
year of age in the three large towns as compared with the total 
deaths reported during the year :— 


Total Deaths Total Deaths Percentage of 
Town. amongst under one year deaths under one 
population. of age. year to total. 
Baghdad .... bis 6,098 1,664 27-29 
Basra aa sins 1,578 367 23-26 
Mosul whe er 1,823 709 38-89 


At the nineteenth session of the Permanent Mandates Commis- 
sion, Monsieur Rappard asked why the number of registered births 
in Mosul always exceeded the number of registered deaths, while 
in Basra and Baghdad there were always more deaths registered 
than births.. 

The reason appears to be that the registration of births in Mosul 
has always been satisfactory since this province was for many 
years under complete administrative control under the Turks and 
the efficient routine registration of births was essential for con- 
scription. This routine in Mosul continues by its own impetus. 
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The administrative control of the Turkish Government decreased 
in the more southerly provinces of ‘Iraq. Consequently notifica- 
tion of births was slack in Baghdad in Turkish times and in Basra 
was never observed by the population to any practical extent. 

Under the ‘Iraqi Government increased activity on the part of 
the new Census Department improved Baghdad notifications so 
that in 1980, 7,317 births were reported. These, against 6,098 
deaths for the same period, showed a surplus of births over deaths. 
The Census Department has now been practically abolished, and 
it 1s possible that this improvement will not continue. Basra, 
however, in 1930, was not the scene of any activities of the Census 
Department and birth notifications remained unimproved. The 
population of the municipal area is partly in the towns of Basra 
and Ashar and partly in scattered camps in the palm gardens. 
Control is extremely dificult. The number even of the population 
is very uncertain and the Basra people still associate the idea of 
notification of births with conscription, the possibility of which is 
by no means popular in that region. 

The death statistics in the three towns of Mosul, Baghdad, and 
Basra are reliable for the reason that all the graveyards are con- 
trolled and burial is almost impossible without an official permit. 


INFANT WELFARE. 


Maternity and child welfare work shows no special development 
during the year. a 

The child welfare clinic established by a charitable organization 
in Baghdad continued its work with 22,395 attendances during 
the year. . 

The following table shows the infant welfare and maternity 
work of the centres maintained in Baghdad by the Health Service 
in 1928, 1929 and 1930 :— 


1928. 1929. 1930. 
Attendances at Welfare 151,266 102,913 132 ,082 
Centres. 
Welfare Visits ... _ 6,425 5 667 4,007 
Visits to Midwives __... 1,579 1,912 1,711 
Inspections of Midwives 1,026 1,398 1,674 
Difficult Confinements.. 80 48 53 
Normal Confinements ... 49 73 139 
Serious Cases removed 17 11 23 
to Hospital. 
Lectures to Midwives... 33 48 19 


These centres are under the charge of a British nurse with 
nine ‘Iraqi trained nurses and midwives. 7 

Two lady health visitors are attached to the Basra Municipal 
Health Department for infant welfare and maternity work and 


are doing good work. 
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The Mosul Municipality maintains a trained municipal nurse 
who is mainly occupied on eye work. Very little special welfare 
work is done there beyond the routine duty of treatment in the 
rather overcrowded Health Service dispensary. 

As stated in the report for 1929, the maternity and gynaecological 
work of the Royal Hospital in Baghdad is capable of development. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 


The table on page 56 shows the incidence of notified cases 
of infectious diseases in ‘Iraq during 1930 and a comparison of 
the total notifications of these diseases during the last 4 years. 


SMALLPOX. 


The epidemic of smallpox, which was severe in the two previous 
years, greatly abated in 1930 in all parts of the country. In 
Mosul the disease remained more prevalent than in other provinces 
owing to new infection being brought in from Turkey. 


PLAGUE. 


The incidence of plague showed no increase from the previous 
year. From past records it must be accepted that Baghdad is 
an endemic centre of plague from which small outbreaks are very 
occasionally spread to adjacent towns, usually to Hilla. Plague in 
‘Iraq is spread by the conveyance of rats in grain and the factor 
of conveyance by human beings is almost negligible. Although a 
fatal case of plague was reported from Basra its origin and even 
the case itself is doubtful. The only case reported in the Dulaim 
province was contracted in Baghdad. 


OTHER DISEASES. 


Of the other infectious diseases, it may be noticed that measles 
has diminished but that whooping cough and mumps have greatly 
increased over all previous records. 


LEPROSY. 


One hundred and ten cases of leprosy were reported during the 
year. The total number of lepers registered in ‘Iraq at the end 
of 1980 was 577. 60 of these lepers are Persians who have come 
to ‘Iraq as beggars and with the object of obtaining free treat- 
ment in the ‘Iraqi hospitals. 
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MALARIA. 


There was a slight reduction in the number of reported cases of 
malaria during the year, the total new cases being 148,068 as 
compared with 155,227 treated in 1929. 


The distribution of these cases throughout the country is shown 
in the following table :— 





New cases New cases Percentage. 
Province. of Malaria. all diseases. with Malaria. 

Baghdad ee a 6,847 293 3887 2.383 
Basra Be sa 23,175 114,898 20.17 
Mosul 19,533 124,503 15.69 
Amara 3,897 45 292 8.60 
Arbil 2,537 29,770 8.52 
Diwanlya 19,105 106,051 18.00 
Diyala 15,899 108,756 14.62 
Dulaim 3,217 53,097 6.05 
Hilla 14,017 77,792 18.00 
Karbala 6,879 56,738 12.12 
Kirkuk 5,737 52 424 10.94 
Kut... a bas 8 ,846 70,099 12.62 
Muntafiq... _ 14,283 ~—s- 67,142 21.27 
Sulaimaniya ‘0 4,096 31,013 13.27 
Total Health Ser- ——-—_ ——— 

vice Institutions. 148 ,068 1,230 ,962 12.03 
Railway Inst. os 1,330 16,210 8.20 
Jails Inst. ... dss 1,206 10,154 11.87 
Charitable Inst. ... 459 13,725 _ 4.07 


A problem still to be dealt with is that of certain villages in 
the submontane and mountainous regions of ‘Iraq where heavy 
malarial infection of the population occurs; some of these villages 
are occupied by Assyrians, but many similar villages and areas 
are also populated by Mohammedans and by Christians of ‘Iraqi 
origin. The causes of malaria in these unhealthy areas are 
physical. <A plentiful supply of water irrigates a fertile soil that 
has no natural drainage and which could only be drained artificially 
at very great expense. Such areas will grow rice, the cultivation 
of which is particularly favourable to the breeding of mosquitoes, 
and rice is so profitable a crop that cultivators will always accept 
the risks of malaria if its cultivation is possible. The most 
practical solution is the development of small dispensaries through- 
out these unhealthy areas where prophylactic quinine may be 
distributed and where early treatment of malaria could be pro- 
vided. This matter is one of the most important that awaits the 
time when continued expansion of the Health Service can be 
resumed. 
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QUARANTINE SERVICE, PILGRIM AND CoRPSE TRAFFIC. 


The new quarantine station in the Port of Basra was completed 
during the year. It consists of an inspection room for male and 
female passengers, quarantine-sheds for the detention of suspects, 
and a disinfector. It is quite adequate for all requirements. The 
Port hospital and dispensary supply the necessary medical facilities 
and any cases of infectious disease would be treated in the Civil 
Isolation Hospital. 


The principle followed by the Health Service is to cause as little 
inconvenience as possible to travellers. Detention is rarely em- 
ployed and whenever possible preventive inoculation is given and 
the travellers are allowed to proceed under surveillance. The 
occurrence of cholera in the Port of Bombay and its persistence 
through the winter of 1930 gave ‘Iraq cause for anxiety and 
called for special measures, since India was the original source of 
the last two cholera epidemics. Notification was given that 
passengers by sea from Bombay should have received a double 
cholera inoculation within three months before arrival in Basra, 
and that passengers not fulfilling this requirement would be detained 
at Basra for the necessary inoculation before being permitted to 
proceed to their destination in ‘Iraq. Air passengers from Bombay 
were divided into two classes, those in transit and those for a 
destination in ‘Iraq. Passengers in transit were not allowed to 
leave the premises of the aerodromes at Basra and Baghdad, except 
to proceed on their journey by aeroplane. Air passengers for a 
destination in ‘Iraq, if possessing a certificate of inoculation, were 
allowed to proceed to their destination under the surveillance of 
the local health authorities for a period of five days from their 
departure from Bombay. Uninoculated passengers were required 
to be inoculated and to be detained in the aerodrome. 


The Haj pilgrimage proceeded smoothly under the arrangements 
made in 1929 at the Beirut Conference.* 


Pilgrim carnets were issued to 2,304 pilgrims of whom 401 were 
‘Iragis and 1,711 were Persians. The route overland to Beirut 
and thence by sea to Jedda and return by the same route was the 
most popular, and was chosen by 1,909 pilgrims. 


Over a thousand more pilgrims returned from the Haj via ‘Iraq 
than the numbers which left for the pilgrimage. Practically all 
of these were Persians who had left Persia by sea from the Persian 
Gulf or the Black Sea. 


The number of Shi‘ah pilgrims who visited the Holy Cities of 
‘Iraq was equal to the average for past years. 14,158 of these 
pilgrims entered ‘Iraq through the quarantine station at Khanaqin. 


* See page 62 of Report for 1929. 
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The following table gives the statistics of the corpse traffic to the 
Holy Cities of ‘Irag for the year 1930 :— 


Origin. Karbala. Najaf. Kadhi- A‘dha- Samarra. Zubair. Other Total. 


main. miya. places 
Local... 777 ~—s: 11,3038 194 15 4 143 724 13,160 
Foreign ... 305 1,499 2 — — — 85 ~=:1,891 


MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


The third year’s course of the Royal College of Medicine was 
completed during the first half of the year and the fourth year’s 
course was begun in October, 1930. 


In 1930 17 new students with a satisfactory standard of general 
education entered the College. These students were selected from 
a total of 40 applicants. 


As evidence of the public encouragement and support that has 
been given to the Medical School it is of interest to note that 
annual prizes to the value of £100 are given by private donors 
to students in the different years of study. 


Hight students qualified from the School of Pharmacy, making 
a total of 59 pharmacists who have been trained by the Health 
Service since its formation. 


HEALTH AND BABY WEEK. 


A successful Health and Baby Week was held in Baghdad in 
October, 1930. The arrangements were in the hands of a com- 
mittee representing the Baghdad Municipality, the Baghdad 
medical practitioners and members of the public interested in 
welfare work. A useful part was taken in the work by the Royal 
College of Medicine which provided exhibits relating to tuberculosis, 
venereal diseases, plague, and other infectious diseases, which were 
superintended by senior students. The exhibition, the demonstra- 
tions and lectures aroused great interest and were well attended, 
particularly by better class women. 


HEALTH LEGISLATION. 


No laws on health matters have been passed during the year. 


A number of regulations were prepared for issue under the 
Public Health Law of 1929, but only the Food Regulations have 
yet been sanctioned by the Ministry of the Interior. (A copy of 
these regulations will be found in Appendix 5 of this report.) 
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FINANCIAL. 


The following table shows the actual expenditure on the Health 
Service during the past six years :— 


Actual expenditure of Actual expenditure of 


Health Service Budget total Government Percentage. 
Year. in lakhs of Rupees. Budget in lakhs of Rupees. 
1925 fo 19-49 513-38 3-80 
1926 see 22-92 536-72 4-27 
1927 aA 24-05 569-23 4-20 
1928 o 25-59 599-00 4-16 
1929 ne 28-29 576-66 4-85 
1930 uae 27-55 (Budget Estimate) 532-57(Budget Estimate) 5-17 


The reduction of the previous year’s allotment was met by ad- 
ministrative economies, which did not involve any restriction of 
the activities of the department. 


IlII.— MINISTRY OF FINANCE. 
1.—Ministerial Changes. 


Yasin Pasha al Hashimi held the portfolio of the Minister of 
Finance until the 23rd March, 1930, when the Suwaidi Cabinet 
resigned. He was succeeded by Ali Jaudat Beg who retained the 
post for six months, when irreconcilable differences with the 
Cabinet policy caused him to resign the post. For the next two 
months the responsibility was undertaken by other members of 
the Cabinet, until Rustam Bey Haidar was appointed to the office 
from the influential but less prominent position of Rais of the 
Royal Diwan which he had held with conspicuous success for many 
years. ‘The post of Adviser which became vacant in the autumn 
of 1928 had not been substantively filled up to the end of 1930. 


?2.—Administration. 


At the beginning of 1930, in accordance with the plan for the 
further transfer of executive functions from the British to the 
‘Iraqi staff, the internal organisation of the Ministry was com- 
pletely changed. The British staff was reduced by one, by the 
abolition of an appointment which was vacant at the time and the 
functions of the remaining British officials were made purely 
advisory. The new organisation set up three directorates of 
Revenue, Finance, and Accounts, the latter combining budget 
and expenditure control duties with those of the Accountant- 
General. Various sections were formed, each being subordinate 
to one or other of the directorates. The new arrangement had 
two drawbacks. The Income Tax Department was reduced in 
status and made a section subordinate to the Durectorate of 
Revenue, and to the duties of the Accountant-General, who had 
previously had no share in the general work of the Ministry itself, 
were added duties relating to the preparation and control of the 
budget. | 
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Following the subordination of the administration of the Income 
Tax Department to the Director General of Revenue, the British 
expert in charge, who was nearing the completion of his contract, 
submitted his resignation. | 


In connection with the reorganisation of 1930, an [iconomic 
Advisory Board was set up, its purpose being to advise the Minister 
on matters relating to commerce and trade. The Board sat regu- 
larly during the early part of 1930, considered a number of ques- 
tions and submiited recommendations thereon to the Minister. 


3.—Financial Difficulties. 


Early in the year, it became apparent that the erstwhile level 
of government income and expenditure could not be maintained in 
the face of the acute agrarian and commercial depression that was 
spreading over the country. Agriculture was very seriously 
affected, mainly because of the fall in the world values of agricul- 
tural produce which threatened to reduce the market value of grain 
to a level at which production ceased to be profitable. Commerce 
was considerably disturbed by the depressed state of trade in Persia, 
the diminution in purchasing power, and the gloomy uncertainty 
of the economic outlook. 


The budget estimates for 1930-31 which had been drawn up 
towards the end of 1929 on the familiar lines of those of preceding 
years and had been approved by the Suwaidi Cabinet prior to its 
fall, had allowed for an estimated revenue of practically Rs. 600 
lakhs, with an anticipated surplus of Rs. 82 lakhs. The revenue, 
which is almost entirely dependent upon the receipts from taxes 
on agricultural produce and receipts from customs and excise, 
showed marked shrinkage, as was inevitable, and it was apparent 
that the task of balancing the budget estimates for that year would 
call for special measures. ‘The problems to be solved in dealing 
with this situation, the revival of the demand for a national cur- 
rency, and a desire for independent investigation of the financial 
situation, prevailed upon the government to invite Sir [Edward 
Hilton Young, who had already visited ‘Iraq as a member of the 
Financial Commission in 1924, to advise them again upon the new 
problems. Sir Hilton visited ‘Iraq and in June, 1930, after an 
exhaustive local examination of facts and possibilities, he submitted 
a series of reports to the government. The most urgent of these 
reports contained recommendations for action to be taken to counter- 
act the fall in revenue, and to maintain equilibrium between revenue 
and expenditure, mainly in the direction of reducing non-essential 
expenditure. ‘These recommendations, which were generaily 
accepted and followed, were based on the assumption that the 
strained financial conditions were temporary, but he emphasized 
that if they continued further, drastic action would require to be 
taken. The note in which the difficulties were analysed and traced 
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to their origin provides a vivid picture of the financial situation as 
it then appeared and a copy of it, omitting the appendices which 
have only a transitory value, accompanies this report as an appen- 
dix.* Two other memoranda of considerable importance on economic 
conditions and policy and on loan policy, were also submitted and 
these were printed and widely circulated. Copies of these notes 
are also attached as an appendix to this report. t 

The depression however showed no signs of lifting and symptoms 
were observed of its intensification, so that it soon became evident 
that the estimates of revenue, even after the reductions advocated 
by Sir Hilton Young were made, were in excess of what was likely 
to be obtained, and that energetic measures would be necessary 
further to curtail expenditure to prevent it outrunning the diminish- 
ing revenue. The Cabinet faced the situation boldly, and by re- 
ducing pay, curtailing staff and services, and increasing taxation 
in directions where it could be borne without undue hardship 
succeeded, but not until November, 1930, im presenting estimates 
which restricted the probable deficit to Rs. 30 lakhs, the figure as 
finally submitted being :— 


Rs. 
Expenditure we i us es bee 535 lakhs. 
Revenue ... 7 ake i hs oe 505s, 
7 pice 
Deficit ie bee we sue 30g, 





It is interesting to compare these figures with those which were 
prepared nearly a year earlier, before the full shock of the depres- 
sion was felt. Revenue anticipations are Rs. 100 lakhs less and 
expenditure has been reduced by Rs. 35 lakhs. The figures which 
are available at the time this report is written show that the actual 
deficit was restricted to approximately Rs. 22 lakhs. Credit is 
due to the Cabinet for the assiduity with which they faced the 
unpleasant necessity of curtailing governmental services and ex- 
penditure, particularly by their readiness to sacrifice a substantial 
part of their own salaries and emoluments as a contribution 
towards the economies demanded. ‘The fall in commodity values 
has administered a severe and possibly permanent blow to agricul- 
tural production in ‘Iraq on the pre-1930 basis. The effect of it 
however was not fully revealed at the date on which this report 
closes and will fall to be dealt with later. That the ill-effects 
during 1930 were restricted in magnitude to the comparatively 
small extent mentioned above is due, to a large degree, to the 
prompt realization by the ‘Iraqi Government of the urgent neces- 
sity of accommodating their financial operations to the dictates 
of the economic depression and the firm mamner in which remedial 
measures were applied. 


* See Appendix 1. 
ft See Appendix 2. 
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4.—National Currency. 


Early in 1980 the proposals for the establishment of a national 
currency, which had lain dormant since 1928 because of the 
inability of the Government to agree upon its basis, were revived 
by the Minister of Finance under the stimulus of a reported forth- 
coming fall in the sterling value of the rupee, and a decision was 
obtained from the Council of Ministers to the effect that the new 
currency should be based on a unit to be known as the dinar, 
equivalent to, and convertible into, the English pound sterling. 
With this decision the Minister was given authority to prepare 
final proposals with as much speed as possible. As a basis for the 
issue and control of the new currency, draft proposals were pre- 
pared on the lines of a similar scheme drawn up in 1926. The 
draft law thereby evolved was handed in ‘April, 1930, to Sir Hilton 
Young. He accepted the bases of the draft and submitted to the 
Government a complete and revised draft law accompanied by a 
memorandum explaining in full the principles upon which it had 
been drawn up. This draft was in due course accepted with but a 
few unimportant modifications and was placed before Parliament 
in October, 1930, and at the end of the period under review was 
still undergoing close examination by the Finance Committee of the 
Chamber of Deputies, who showed a keen interest in all] its details. 
Active measures were being taken by the Government to secure 
estimates, designs and quotations for the new notes and coinage. 
The law has since been passed. The general lines on which the 
new currency will be set up are as follows :—The standard will be 
the dinar with an exchange value of one pound sterling. No 
dinars will be issued except against equivalent rupee or sterling 
value which will be utilized for the purchase of gold securities. 
These securities will be held by a Currency Board who will be 
represented by a Currency Officer in ‘Iraq. The Currency Board 
will be independent of the executive. 


5.—National Bank. 


The decision to entrust the note issue of the new currency to a 
Currency Board necessarily removed all urgency from the question 
of forming a National Bank, which would have had as its primary 
function a monopoly of the note issue. No steps were therefore 
taken to further the scheme of a Nationa] Bank during the year. 


6.—Agricultural Banks. 


Further consideration was given during the year to methods of 
affording credit to agriculturists, although the conclusions reached 
by Sir Ernest Dowson were generally accepted. He advised that 
satisfactory security for the operations of an agricultural bank at 
reasonable rates of interest can only be provided when there is 
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proper security of land tenure throughout the country and that 
the problem of agricultural credit must be left over for solution on 
a permanent basis until progress in land settlement had been 
effected. To meet the genera] need for assistance to hardly pressed 
cultivators, a proposal was formulated for the issue of bank loans 
on a comparatively small scale to approved farmers under a Govern- 
ment guarantee and was being worked out in detail at the end of 
the year. 


7.—Land Settlement. 


Sir Ernest Dowson, who was especially engaged by the ‘Iraqi 
Government to advise them on a land tenure and settlement policy, 
remained in ‘Iraq collecting materials for his report until the end 
of April, when he returned to England to compile the report. The 
main report had not been received by the end of the year, but a 
series of interim memoranda have been placed before the Govern- 
ment at intervals reviewing the principles of land settlement and 
the points which require decision before administrative and legis- 
lative measures for the settlement of right to land can be usefully 
undertaken. 


8.—Civil Service. 


The draft Civil Service Law, to govern the service of Govern- 
ment employees, which was sent to Parliament at the beginning of 
the year, had made no further progress towards legislation at the 
end of the year. The principles contained in the draft law and the 
multiplicity of detail in the accompanying regulations called for 
careful examination and are in parts highly controversial. The 
Finance Committee of the Chamber of Deputies had not issued 
their report upon them by the end of the year under review. 

Two important measures affecting the Civil Service were however 
initiated. The widely held theory that the Civil Service should be 
subjected to a weeding out of unfit and incapable officers before 
stabilization of the service was effected, received support. and was 
put into effect by the Government in November when a law was 
passed through Parliament suspending the Officials Disciplinary 
Law for a period of six months and setting up special machinery 
placing power in the hands of the Ministers and the Cabinet to 
decide that an official’s work or conduct did not justify his retention 
in the service. The opportunities thus offered of bringing political 
and personal considerations into play made it desirable that the 
regulations under which the powers given by the measure would 
be exercised should be restrictive and rigid. These were still being 
framed at the end of the year. Following upon the adoption by 
the Cabinet of the principle involved by this measure, a draft law 
was sent forward to Parliament which authorised officials being 
placed on the half pay list, for a fixed period, on the abolition of 
their appointments. At the end of the period, originally a year, but 
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later reduced to six months, if no further employment had been 
found for him the official would be placed on pension or discharged. 
The intention underlying the measure is to facilitate the abolition 
of unnecessary appointments and the disposal of officials thereby 
rendered superfluous. It remained under the consideration of the 
Finance Committee at the end of the year and was subsequently 
passed. . 


The grant of civil and military pensions was established on a 
sound and orderly basis during the year by the enactment of a 
Civil Pensions Law and a Military Pensions Law. These measures 
represent a much needed and greatly appreciated reform in the 
direction of establishing the rights of government officials. 


9.—The Ottoman Public Debt. 


An ordinance was passed during the year authorizing the 
Minister of Finance to hand over to the Debt Council the bonds 
and coupons of the Ottoman Public Debt which were held by the 
‘Iraqi Government and to pay the cash balance due in seven yearly 
instalments, the first instalment to be paid on the Ist March, 1928. 
The instalments due on the Ist March, 1928, the Ist March, 1929 
and the Ist March, 1930, were duly paid and only four instalments 
of about £63,000 each remain to be paid on the 1st March of each 
of the years 1931, 1932, 1933, and 1934. 


10.—The Budget and its Administration. 
GENERAL. 


The budget for the financial year 1929-30 was passed in June, 
1929. There was thus an improvement over the previous year 
when the budget for 1928-29 was not passed until six months of 
the financial year had elapsed. | 


The draft budget as presented to Parliament underwent con- 
siderable modification as a result of recommendations of the Par- 
liamentary Budget Committee. The aggregate of the vote reduc- 
tions amounted to Rs. 24.20 lakhs and affected 60 out of the 
124 votes into which the budget is divided. Many of the reductions 
made were small and in some cases supplementary votes had 
later to be obtained to rectify too drastic a cut. The committee’s 
recommendations included Rs. 10 lakhs reduction in the provision 
for the army. Other major reductions made by the committee were, 
Rs. 4.70 lakhs in the vote for building construction and roads and 
bridging work and Rs. 2.23 lakhs in the vote of the Irrigation 
Department. That the Parliamentary Committee were able to 
obtain acceptance of such large reductions in the draft estimates, 
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suggests that the estimates of departments were not very closely 
or critically scrutinised before they were incorporated in the general 
budget sent to Parliament. 


SUPPLEMENTARY CREDITS. 


Supplementary credits passed during the year totalled Rs. 23.41 
lakhs. As previously mentioned some of these were due to too 
drastic cuts made in Parliament as a result of the Budget Com- 
mittee’s recommendations. Of the larger additional votes, Rs. 3 
lakhs was required to meet the cost of extending the session of 
Parliament, an additional Rs. 4 lakhs proved necessary for refunds 
of advances, particularly customs refunds and drawbacks which 
were under-estimated in the budget; special flood expenditure 
accounted for nearly Rs. 5 lakhs of the addition, of which Rs. 2 
lakhs was spent on advances to distressed cultivators, and Rs. 5 
lakhs was specially voted for building and irrigation works which, 
initially, it was intended to provide for by means of an extra- 
ordinary capital vote. 


A special supplementary credit was also obtained amounting to 
Rs. 181 lakhs to cover the adjustment as final expenditure of the 
amount spent in previous years on the purchase of bonds and 
coupons towards the extinction of ‘Traq’s share of the Ottoman 
Debt. 


FINAL ACCOUNTS FOR THE YEAR. 


The expenditure finally recorded against the ordinary budget 
for the year amounted to Rs. 564.12 lakhs. The revenue amounted 
to Rs. 574.61 lakhs. There was thus a surplus on the year of 
Rs. 10.50 lakhs. The fall in revenue was due to the beginnings of 
the agricultural depression which was first felt in ‘Iraq in October, 
1929. uand revenue was the most severely hit of the items of 
revenue, falling below the estimates to the extent of Rs. 25 lakhs. 
Customs revenue provided Rs. 5 lakhs less than the estimate. 


Expenditure as compared with the aggregate of the parliamentary 
votes, including supplementaries, showed a saving of nearly Rs. 24 
lakhs. As in past years the savings were general throughout all 
departments. The army underspent to the extent of Rs. 9.50 lakhs. 
Other underspendings of note occurred in the departments of 
Public Works, Surveys, Irrigation, and Posts and Telegraphs. In 
the case of the first mentioned department the amount was Rs. 3 
lakhs, and in each of the others approximately Rs. 1.50 lakhs. 


The under-expenditure in the case of the army was for the most 
part a real saving, being occasioned by a careful control of ex- 
penditure throughout the year by the Ministry concerned. 
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11.—Statement of Final Revenue for the year 1929-30 by 
Main Heads in lakhs. 


Budget Actual 
Estimates. Receipts. 
lakhs. lakhs. 
Rs. Rs. 
Chapter I.—TAXATION ON AGRICULTURAL 
AND NATURAL PRODUCE, ANIMALS, 
MINERALS, AND GOVERNMENT 
PROPERTIES. 
Main Head. 
1. Agricultural Produce 140.00 115.42 
2. Other Natural Produce 4.01 3.16 
3. Animals 39.00 39.56 
4. Minerals 0.62 0.71 
5. Rents and Tolls 6.30 9.19 
Chapter II.—PROPERTY, INCOME, AND 
STAMP TAXES. 
6. Property Tax 15.50 15.77 
7. Income Tax 5.00 5.77 
8. Stamp Duty 16.60 15.63 
Chapter IIJ.—MISCELLANEOUS Ravens. 
9. Pension Contributions 10.58 10.38 
10. Interest 0.90 0.92 
11. Resource and Treasury Operations 0.12 0.09 
12. Sale of Lands and Buildings 3.90 1.86 
13. Refunds of Legal Expenses 0.04 0.01 
14. Miscellaneous Receipts a 2.50 2.61 
15. Grant-in-aid from H.B.M’s 
Government towards cost of 
‘Iraqi Army 9.00 9.00 
16. Royalties of the ‘Traqi Gover nment 
from the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Co., Ltd. bike sah 2.00 1.85 
Chapter IV.—CUSTOMS AND EXCISE. 
17. Import Duty 212.05 208.96 
18. Export Duty 10.45 9.14 
19. Transit Dues 3.25 2.53 
20. Petty Receipts 2.36 2.27 
21. Liquor 10.39 10.03 
22. Salt ... 6.19 5.89 
23. Tobacco 24.36 24.38 
24. Opium 4 0.70 0.73 
25. Miscellaneous Receipts 10.25 10.71 
Chapter V.—Posts AND TELEGRAPHS. 
26. Postage and Message Revenue 20.72 20.07 
27. Miscellaneous Revenue 6.88 6.98 
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Budget Actual 
Estimates. Receipts. 
lakhs. lakhs. 
Rs. Rs. 
Chapter V1I.—OTHER GOVERNMENT 
SERVICES AND INSTITUTIONS. 
Main Head. 

28. Court Fees and Fines eg .. =: 14.65 15.17 
29. ‘Tapu Department ... “its a 8.75 68.72 
30. Health Services... eat — 1.86 2.03 
31. School Fees a ee sof 1.37 1.45 
32. Police Department Liss va 2.19 2.05 
_ 838. Army we sa ae 2.05 2.14 
34. Jails Department 0.80 0.61 
35. Publications 0.12 0.04 
36. Public Works Department — 0.52 1.64 
37. Irrigation Department 0.55 0.57 
38. Survey Department 0.16 0.29 
39. Chief Navigation Authority 1.23 1.05 
40. Government Press ... 4.50 4.27 
41. Census Department ... ae ie — 0.07 
42. Agricultural Department ... us 0.42 0.46 
43. Veterinary Department ses 0.44 0.40 
44, Antiquities Department ... ae 0.15 0.03 
Total ‘ti hd 603.03 574.61 





12.—Statement of Final Expenditure for 1929-30 by Votes. 


Budget Esti- 
mates 1929-1930, 
including Supple- Actual. 
mentary votes. 


Rs. Rs. 
lakhs. lakhs. 
Chapter I.—PuBLic DEBT AND PENSIONS. : 
Vote. 
1. Debt Services on ee scat 11.00 
2. Pensions and Gratuities cn th 18.41 17.74 
Chapter I1.—Civit List or His Masesty 
THE KING. 
3. Privy Purse ... 7.80 7.80 
4, Educational expenses of H.R.H. 
the Crown Prince _ ; 0.20 0.16 
5. Services ae she 0.15 0.15 
6. Salaries (Royal Diwan) ee: de 0.48 0.47 
7. Allowances and Services (Royal 


Diwan) So ie so ar 0.13 0.10 
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Chapter 1II.--PARLIAMENT. 
Vote. | 
8. Salaries (Chamber of Senate) 
9. Allowances and Services mma 
of Senate) 
10. Salaries (Chamber of Deputies) . 
11. Allowances and Services (Chamber 
of Deputies) 


Chapter [V.—COMPTROLLER AND AUDITOR- 
GENERAL. 


12. Salaries , 
13. Allowances and Sarvicds 


Chapter V.—COUNCIL OF MINISTERS. 


14. Salaries 

15. Allowances Sad Services ee 

16. Special Services, Missions and 
Deputations 56 at 


Chapter VI.—MINISTRY OF FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS. 


17. Salaries—Ministry ig 

18. Allowances and Service—Ministry 

19. Salaries—Diplomatic Agencies and 
Consulates si us ai 

20. Allowances and Services—Diplo- 
matic Agencies and Consulates... 


Chapter VII.—MINISTRY OF FINANCE. 


21. Salaries—Ministry . 

22. Allowances and Services—Ministry 

21a. Salaries—Pensions Department 

22a. Allowances and Services—Pensions 
Department . 

21b. Salaries—Chief Navigation. “Autho- 
rity 

22b. Allowances and Services—Chief 
Navigation Authority 

23. Salaries—Income Tax Department 

24. Allowances and Services—Income 
Tax Department .. 

25. Salaries—A.G. (Headquarters) 
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Budget Esti- 
mates 1929-1930, 
including Supple- 

mentary Votes. 
Rs. 
lakhs. 


2.09 


0.10 
6.41 


0.55 


Actual. 
Rs. 


lakhs. 
2.05 


0.10 
6.33 


0.39 


2.40 
0.28 
0.32 


0.03 
0.13 


0.13 
0.48 


0.09 
1.70 


C8 
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Budget Esti- 
mates 1929-1930, 
including Supple- Actual. 
mentary votes. 


Rs. Rs, 
lakhs. lakhs. 
Vote 
26. Allowances and _ Services—A.G. 

(Headquarters) ... es a 0.15 0.13 
25a. Salaries—A.G. (Liwas) .... — — 
96a. Allowances and _ Services—A. G. 

(Liwas)... ; — _ 
27. Salaries — Revenue Department 

(Headquarters) ... 1.14 1.10 
98. Allowances and ary ces Revenue 

Department (Headquarters) ... 0.26 0.19 
98a. Collection Fees is gos ae 2.06 2.09 
28b. Salaries—Revenue Department 

(Liwas) ... 13.68 13.48 
28c. Allowances and Services Revenue 

Department (Liwas) ... — 0.52 0.34 
29. Salaries—Government Press oe 0.92 0.90 
30. Allowances and Services—Govern- 

ment Press ee g23 3.33 3.21 
31. Charitable payments os a 0.68 0.68 
32. Refunds and cost of printing | 

Revenue Stamps 2.08 1.77 

Advances to Cultivators whe ‘suffered 

from the flood... 2.00 1.86 
33. Contributions towards cane. of His 

Britannic Majesty’s High Com- 

mission... 3.32 3.21 
34. Pension and Rrovident Fund Con- 

tribution ... 5.15 5.04 
35. Resource and Treasury Operations 1.35 1.05 
36. Miscellaneous aa ie as 0.93 0.88 
Chapter VII.A.—CusToMS AND EXCISE. 

37. Salaries cae ach ste 12.80 12.78 
38. Allowances and Services ie cae 5.31 5.16 
39. Refunds and Drawbacks ... ee 7.75 7.69 
Chapter VIII.—MINISTRY OF INTERIOR. 

40. Salaries—Ministry ... - 1.34 1.32 
41. Allowances and Services—Ministry 0.47 0.41 
42. Secret Service a 0.20 0.20 


43. Salaries—Administrative Inspector | 
ate a 4.70 4.63 
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Budget Esti- 
mates 1929-1930, 
including Supple- Actual. 
mentary votes. 


Rs. Rs. 
lakhs, lakhs 
Vote. 
44, Allowances and Services—Adminis- 
trative Inspectorate 0.80 0.70 
45. Salaries—General AdGiinistration 
in Liwas . 14.90 14.62 
46. Allowances and Servicese-Genéral 
Administration in Liwas -_ 5.22 4.88 
47. Special Services—General Adminis- 
tration in Liwas 4.29 3.98 
47a. Expenditure on Security of Southern 
Frontier 6.44 6.37 
Salaries—Expenditure on Muntafiq 
land settlement ... 0.07 0.00 
Allowances and Services—Expendi- 
ture on Muntafiq land settlement 0.05 0.00 
48. Salaries—Jails a 4.10 3.93 
49. Allowances and Bemices= Jails dap 4.93 4.84 
50. Salaries—Census Department 1.10 1.06 
51. Allowances and Services—Census 
Department 0.90 0.11 
Chapter VIII.A.—‘IRaqi POLice. 
d2. Salarles—Headquarters and Ad- 
ministration 3.62 3.59 
d3. Allowances and Servicce= Tend: 
quarters and Administration 0.32 0.26 
04. Salaries—Police Forces in Liwas 52.78 52.75 
55. Allowances and Services—Police 
Forces in Liwas 22.22 21.58 
56. Maintenance of Armoured Cue 
Police Forces in Liwas 1.22 1.10 
07. Tribal Police—Police Forces in 
Liwas 1.71 1.62 
Chapter VIII.B.—HEALTH SERVICES. 
d8. Salaries—Headquarters 0.92 0.92 
09. Allowances and Saryices-Eead: 
quarters 0.17 0.13 
60. Salaries—Services 16.02 15.82 
61. Allowances and ery ites Senicne 10.95 10.55 
62. School of Medicine—Services 1.00 0.87 
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Chapter IX.—MINISTRY OF DEFENCE. 

Vote. 

63. Salaries—Ministry ... 

64. Allowances and Services—Ministry 

65. Salaries—Combatant Forces 

66. ‘Allowances and Services—Com- 

batant Forces 

67. Stores and Aviinale=Corbatant 
~ Forces ; ae 

68. Works—Combatant “Wareeay 


Chapter X.—MINISTRY OF JUSTICE. 


69. Salaries—Muinistry 

70. Allowances and Services—Ministry 
71. Salaries—Courts 

72. Allowances and Services—Courts 


ChapterX.A.—Tapu DEPARTMENT. 


73. Salaries - 
74. ._ Allowances and Services 


Chapter XI.—MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 


75. Salaries—Ministry Headquarters ... 

76. Allowances and Services—Ministry 
Headquarters - 

77. Salaries—Schools 

78. Allowances and Services—Schools 

79. Special Charges—Schools ... 

79a. School Buildings—Schools ... 

80. Salaries—Engineering School 

81. Allowances and Services—Engineer- 
ing School ... fe os Sua 

82. Salaries—Antiquities Department 

83. Allowances and Services—Antiqui- 
ties Department ... 

114. Salaries—Agricultural College 

115. Allowances and _ Services — (Agri- 
cultural College - bat 


Chapter XII.—MINISTRY OF COMMUNIOA- 
TIONS AND WORKS. 


84. Salaries—Ministry ; 
85. Allowances and Services—Ministry 


Budget Esti- 
mates 1929-19830, 
including Supple- 

mentary votes. 


Rs. 


lakhs. 


7.50 
1.12 
64.77 


29.48 


22.80 
4.33 


1.25 
0.27 
11.77 
1.10 
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Chapter XII.A.—PUBLIC WoRKS DEPART- 


MENT. 

Vote. 

86. Salaries , 

87. Allowances and Services 

88. Works (New Buildings) 

88a. Roads and Bridges (New eee 

89. Bridges Replacements and Roads 
Improvements a 

90. Minor Works and Maintenance of 
Buildings ... 

93. Stores in Depots 

Chapter XII.B.—POsTAL AND TELEGRAPH 

SERVICES. 
94, Salaries—Headquarters 
95. Allowances and Services—Head- 
~ quarters”... 
96. Salaries—Postal and Telegraph 
: Services 

97. Allowances and Services—Postal 
and Telegraph Services .. 

98. Special Charges—Postal and Tele- 
graph Services | 

99. Apparatus and Maintenance Charges 

100.’ Construction Works ies 

101. Stores in Depots | 


Chapter XIII.—MINISTRY OF IRRIGATION 


AND AGRICULTURE. 


102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 


106. 


107. : 


108. 
109. 


110. 
111. 


Salaries—Ministry ... 


Allowances and Services—Ministry 


Salaries—State Domains ... 

Allowances and Services—State 
Domains ... 

Lands and Buildings — — State 
Domains 

Salartes—Survey Department 

‘(Allowances and Services—Survey 
Department 

Aerial Surveys — Survey Depart. 
ment : 

Salaries—Veterinary “Department.. 

Allowances and Services—Veter- 
inary Department 


Budget Esti- 


mates 1929-1930, 
including Supple- 


mentary votes. 
Rs. 
lakhs. 


Actual. 


Rs, 
lakhs. 


1.75 
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Budget Esti- 
mates 1929-1930, 
including Supple- Actual. 
mentary votes. 


s. Rs, 
lakhs. lakhs. 
Chapter XJIII.A.—DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE. 
Vote. 
112. Salaries—General Service 2.38 2.34 
113. Allowances and Services—General 
Service... 1.69 1.63 
113a. Expansion of Agricultural Works— 
General Service ... re ee 0.16 0.07 
116. Salaries—Locust Campaign ‘a 1.78 1.57 
117. Allowances and Services—Locust 
Campaign ae a Sis 2.27 2:.08 
Chapter XIII.B.—IRRIGATION DEPART- 
MENT. 
118. Salaries wae rh oe 8.25 7.79 
119. Allowances and Services a aes 2.63 2.47 
120. Original Works—Irrigation and 
Drainage ... 8.00 5.07 
120a. Initia] Expenditure for the ‘Sinking 
of Artesian Wells an 0.13 0.00 
121. Original Works—Flood Protection 2.30 1.84 
122. Repairs and ‘Maintenance ... se 10.81 9.16 
123. Tools and Plants... ig 1.85 0.55 
Irrigation Works in Latifiya Lands 4.00 2.34 
124. Stores in Depots _... - — 1.66 
Total 597.83 564.12 


13.—Capital Works—Special Budget. 


Expenditure continued during the year on the completion of 
projects provided for in the special capital vote of Rs. 51.80 lakhs 
passed in 1927. 

Up to the beginning of the year under review the expenditure 
on these projects amounted in the aggregate to Rs. 29.55 lakhs. 
During the year further expenditure amounted to Rs. 12.53 lakhs. 
The special vote lapsed with the close of the year 1929-30, when 
there was an unspent balance of nearly Rs. 10 lakhs. In order 
that works then unfinished should be completed provision was 
made for the necessary funds in the ordinary budget for 1930. 

Of the sum spent in 1929-30 on capital works Rs. 4.20 lakhs 
was spent on road and building construction; Rs. 5.80 lakhs on 
canal improvements; Rs. 1.20 lakhs on construction of new tele- 
graph and telephone lines and Rs. 1 lakh on military barracks. 


> 
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14.—Cash Assets and Liabilities on the 3lst March, 1930. 


The financial year 1929-30 closed with a surplus of Rs. 10.49 
lakhs which, together with the net surplus on the 31st March, 
1929, raised the total on the 3lst March, 19380, to Rs. 217.47 lakhs. 
A sum of Rs. 12.53 lakhs was expended against the provision for 
capital works in the extraordinary budget and a sum of Rs. 191.62 
lakhs was spent for the purchase of Ottoman Public Debt Securi- 
ties and for the payment of the three instalments due on the 
Ist March, 1928, the 1st March, 1929, and the lst March, 1930. 


These payments reduced the accumulated surplus to Rs. 13.31 
lakhs which is accounted for as follows :— 
Lakhs 
of rupees. 


1. Liabilities. 
(a) Surplus balance on the 31st March, 1930 


(b) Deposits— 


13.31 


With Courts of Justice 

With Tapu Department 

With Customs Department ... 

Deposit from Basra Port Directorate 
for financing expenditure incurred 
in the United Kingdom 

Deposit from ‘Iraq Railways for 
financing expenditure incurred in 
the United Kingdon ... 

Miscellaneous Deposits ... 

Pilgrim Deposits 


eoeoeoeers 


(c) Loans— 
Temporary loan from the Port of 

Basra 
Temporary loan from Court of Wards 


(d) Accounts Current— 
With Posts and rae nae India and 
the United Kingdom... —_.. 
With Municipalities 


(e) Remittances on the Treasuries ae 
during the year 


(f) Exchange Accounts unadjusted during 
the year 
(g) Suspense Aceiats Satstanaing: 


Total ... 


12.46 
1.25 
0.51 


27.08 


14.53 
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2. Assets. 
(a) Loans to Railway Directorate . 


(b) Loans to Municipalities and M ‘unicipal 


Undertakings— 
Baghdad Water Board ... 
Basra Water Board 
Baghdad Municipality ... 
Qurna Municipality 


(c) Advances— 


Amounts lodged with the Eastern Bank 


Miscellaneous advances 


(d) Accounts Current— 
With the Government of India 
With ‘Iraqi Railway Directorate 
With Basra Port Directorate ... 
(e) Cash in the Treasuries ... 


Total .. 


15.—Pensions. 


In lakhs 
of rupees. 


45.85 


3.68 


9.00 


The charge for pensions and gratuities in 1929-30 exceeded the 
charge in the previous financial year by approximately Rs. 52,000. 
The increase, however, did not occur in the charge for recurring 
pensions but almost entirely under the heading gratuities, under 
the latter heading being charged a special ex-gratia payment of 
Rs. 50,000 to the family of the late Prime Minister Sir Abdul 
Muhsin Beg whose regrettable death occurred in November, 1928. 


Comparative details of the cost of pensions and gratuities in the 


years 1928-29 and 1929-30 are as follows :— 





Number of —_ Cost for 
pensions in the 
Class of pension. 31st March, year 
1929. 1928-29. 
Rs. 
Civil .. 1,854 4,67,394 
Military ve 2,983 11,60,491 
Ma‘zulia (unemployed) es 23 26,914 
Amlak Madhbuta a 18 35,676 
Extraordinary pensions and rt 30.8] 
gratuities. 21 , 
4,925 17,21,294 





Number of 
pensions in 
31st March, 


1930. 


1,914 
2,988 
26 

6 


4,985 


Cost for 


year 
1929-30, 
Rs 


4,87,870 
11,35,803 
28,772 
41,137 


80,422 





17,74,004 
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New grants and cancellations during the year of civil and military 
pensions were as follows :— 


Net Net 
New Monthly Cancella- Monthly variation variation 
grants. cost. tions. cost. mn in 
numbers. monthly 
cost. 
No. Rs. No. Rs. No. Rs. 
Civil Pensions ... 168 5,262 108 2,730 Increase Increase 
60 2,532 
Military Pensions 181 3,657 176 5,125 Decrease Decrease 
5 1,467 | 


In last year’s report it was stated that the liability in respect of 
the annuities designated Amlak Madhbuta was completely extin- 
guished by payments on a capitalisation basis in the two financial 
vears 1927-28 and 1928-29, This statement needs correction 
because it was found that liability for 18 annuities still existed at 
the opening of the financial year 1929-80. During the course of 
the year, 12 of the remaining 18 annuities were capitalised at a cost 
of Rs. 32,572 leaving six still to be dealt with. 

The financial effect of the new Civil and Military Pensions Laws 
which were passed by the legislature during the financial year 
1930-31 will not be available until the accounts for that year are 
made up. 


16.—Customs and Excise Administration—Calendar year 1930. 


T'wo important tariff revisions were effected during the year. 
The first, passed at the beginning of the year, increased the duty 
upon imported alcohol, tobacco, and such luxuries as carpets, pro- 
visions and groceries, silk, and confectionery in order to add to 
customs duty revenue, and on the other hand granted a reduction 
of duty upon certain requirements essential to the country (e.g., 
dyes and dyeing material, cotton twist and yarn, cordage and 
twine, and motor vehicles imported for haulage purposes). It also 
abolished the export duty on cereals. The second, passed towards, 
the close of the year, when it was obvious that there was likely 
to be a large deficit on the budget, raised the tariff rate upon all 
imports subject to duty. For the majority of luxuries, including 
alcohol and tobacco, the increase was one-fifth of the previous duty ; 
upon other articles it was one-tenth of the previous duty. It is. 
doubtful whether the further increase of duty upon some luxuries, 
particularly alcohol, will actually result in increased revenue. 
Following the previous increase of duty upon this commodity there 
had been indications that the high rate of duty was adversely affect- 
ing the revenue. | 

Minor measures relating to customs administration effected 
during the year were (a) the sanction of a new route for transit 
trade via Mosul to Syria (Aleppo) and consequent upon such 
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sanction the opening of bonded warehouses at Mosul for the storage 
of goods declared in transit, (b) a measure prohibiting the import 
of tea unless of a specific standard quality, and (c) an amendment 
of the Encouragement of Industries Law, which was first passed 
in the previous year, whereby the Cabinet was given authority to 
grant complete or partial exemption from import duty to materials 
of foreign extraction required for the manufacture of products of 
locally established industries. Applications for this concession 
were, within a short time, received from factories established for 
the manufacture of cloth, soap, and cigarettes. 


17.—Income Tax. 


The receipts from income tax during the year 1929-30 were 
Rs. 5.77 lakhs only. ‘The severe fall in revenues and the financial 
stringency generally caused government to review the rate of tax 
towards the end of the year with the result that the rate of taxa- 
tion was increased by 50 per cent. from the beginning of the 
financial year, 1.e., raised to 104pies in the rupee on every rupee 
of income exceeding Rs. 4,000. The decision to raise the rate by 
half over the whole year was necessary for administrative reasons, 
although the intention was to double the tax for the last six 
months of the financial year in order to distribute over all tax- 
payers a burden which was being placed upon government officials 
in the shape of deep salary cuts operating over that period. This 
decision, on account of its retroactive character, came in for 
considerable criticism in business quarters. | 


18.—-Foreign Trade. 
(Financial years ending 31st March.) 


IMPORTS. 


_ The values of imports including goods in transit, and also re- 
exports, for the year 1929-30 and the two preceding years were as 
follows :— 


1929-30. 1928-29. 1927-28. 
1,518 lakhs. ' 1,559 lakhs. 1,646 lakhs. 


Note :—These figures include 68, 30 and 31 lakhs of rupees 
during 1927, 1928, and 1929, respectively, as the value of importa- 
tions by Concessionaires. 


_ The values of imports excluding goods in transit, but including 
re-exports, for the year 1929-30 and for the two preceding years 
were as follows :— 


1929-30. 1928-29. 1927-28. 
1,005 lakhs. 973 lakhs. 1,058 lakhs. 
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The values (in lakhs of rupees) of the principal commodities im- 
ported, excluding goods in transit, during the year 1929-30 and the 
figures for the two preceding years were us follows :— 


1929-30. 1928-29. 1927-28. 


Cotton piece-goods_... i oe Ld 194 230 
Sugar... — _ ee ea | 79 91 
Machinery ses ns - ne OT 52 52 
Silk piece-goods oat i .. = =A9 48 49 
Oils _ co igi ... 44 39 44 
Wood and Tinbet ae sich we 243 25 25 
Metals and ores ~ 4 .. = 42 33 53 
Vehicles <a sis a .. 88 30 30 
Tea ae ve ie sg 2384 38 33 
Woollen piece- -goods st ee ee. “Ok 25 26 
Clothes ... ide 26 16 17 
Provisions andi ei S vee a 7 82D 25 12 
EXPORTS. 


_ The values of exports, including goods in transit and re-exports, 
for the year 1929-30 and the two preceding years were as follows :— 


1929-30. 1928-29. 1927-28. 
1,077 lakhs. 1,143 lakhs. 1,203 lakhs. 


The values of exports excluding goods in transit, but including 
re-exports for the year 1929-30 and the two preceding years were 
as follows :— 

1929-30. 1928-29. 1927-28. 
563 lakhs. 557 lakhs. 615 lakhs. 


The values (in lakhs of rupees) of the principal commodities ex- 
ported (including re-exports but not goods in transit) during the 
year 1929-30 and the two preceding years were as follows :— 


1929-30. 1928-29. 1927-28. 


Dates... ie ... 188 161 1834 
Grain, pulse and flour a .. 104 102 162 
Wool (raw) ... ae hs ee cs) 84 12 
Hides and skins ae nie ers )5) 43 29 
Metals and ores aaa ae ..  @4 17 16 
Live animals ... sas ate we Bl 19 21 
Vehicles se ae oe fous 22 11 8 
Cotton plece- -goods ao as ere i 21 28 
Intestines (casings) ... a gn 6 LO 12 8 
Cotton (raw) ... san 8 9 3 
Provisions and oiltian’ 8 sores at 7 8 7 
Sugar ... sn sea xii os 7 12 7 
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TRANSIT TRADE. 


The values of goods moved in transit through ‘Iraq during 
1929-30 and the two preceding years were as follows :— 


1929-30. 1928-29. 1927-28. 
513 lakhs. 585 lakhs. 588 lakhs. 


The values (in lakhs of rupees) of the principal commodities of 
the transit trade for the year 1929-30 and the two preceding years 
were as follows :— 


1929-30. 1928-29. 1927-28. 


Carpets ... sik a cae ... 168 203 192 
Cotton piece-goods_... wa .. 69 90 157 
Vehicles dh mee es = 48 52 354 
Tea sa side as ae .. 41 56 404 
Woollen piece-goods ... .... ees 21 17 10 
Sugar ... a a sais oe 21 8 
Hides and skins or wie .. 18 19 9 
Gums and Resins... oe .. 18 12 11 
Silk piece-good a ees ee i 18 14 
Oils... de - se .. 14 15 12 
Rubber ... es sg ba .. 14 10 D 
Intestines tas os ian .. 10 6 64 


TRADE BALANCE. 


Value of Value of Specie 
Imports Exports Exports Adverse 
Period. (including (including Difference. an excess Balance. 
transit). transit). of Imports. 
1927-28 ... ses 1,646 1,203 443 36 407 
1928-29 ... ae 1,559 1,143 416 105 311 
1929-30 ... vais 1,519 1,076 443 100 340 


19.—The Revenue Department. 
ADMINISTRATION. 


The department was administered during the year by a some- 
what enlarged staff, including two senior Assistant Directors. ‘The 
general tendency was to increase staff at headquarters, and to allow 
provisional staffs (those, that is, charged with the actual assessment 
and collection of revenue) to be reduced. This was in contrast to 
the policy of recent previous years. 


The general scope and duties of the department were unchanged. 
The tendency for it to become less of an independent department, 
and more of a ministerial secretariat, was marked. 
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LEGISLATION. 


During the year under review a number of statutory regulations 
were issued under the Land Tax Assessment Law. 


An amending law to the Land Tax Assessment Law was passed 
in December, 1929, containing minor amendments to the original 
law; and a further amending law, containing some necessary 
provisions for greater elasticity in assessment vi3-d- vis the unpre- 
cedented slump in agricultural values, was submitted to Parliament 
in the last days of the year. 


An Animal Tax Law was passed during the year. It codifies 
and regularises existing practice (hitherto not provided in any law). 


Special laws abolished some petty sources of revenue—the tax 
on skins used for floating rafts, on skins and furs of wild animals, 
on lime and kilns, on honey, and on mulberry trees. 


A Law was passed providing machinery for the settlement (that 
is, in most cases, the writing-off) of the outstanding debts of the 
years 1922-28. The great volume of detailed work involved by the 
Law was, however, scarcely begun during the year. 


Two important laws (drafted and submitted to Parliament in 
1929) dealt with (1) the collection of Land Tax, and (2) the 
recovery of debts, of all kinds, due to the State. They did not 
come into force in the year under review. 


COLLECTIONS. 


The following table shows the actual collections, under each 
budget head, for the financial year 1929-30 (ending the 31st March, 
1930), compared with the figures of each of the three previous 
years, and the average of the period 1926-28. It will be seen that 
the drop in taxation on agricultural produce is less marked than the 
conditions which have since supervened (and had already begun 
by the end of 1929-30) might suggest. The value of dates and of 
rice was still little affected, and the winter cereals of the year had, 
to a large extent, been disposed of before the worst of the drop 
occurred. The animal tax receipts were well maintained, and 
the same may be said of the property tax ; although the regrettable 
features of the latter (the grave difficulty in securing payment by 
the influential urban classes) persisted. As the question of the 
nature of the property tax was raised at a meeting of the Per- 
manent Mandates Commission in their 19th Session, it may here 
be mentioned that the tax is one of ten per cent. per annum of 
the rental or ‘‘ assessed annual value ’’ of urban real properties 
only, viz. :—houses, shops, khans, sites, etc. 
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20.—The State Domains. 


The year witnessed a severe reduction in the strength of the 
State Domains Department, which was, in the spring of 1930, re- 
transferred from the Ministry of Irrigation and Agriculture, to that 
of Finance. It continued, in its diminished form, to deal with 
such questions of land settlement, land disputes, tenures, and the 
like as were referred to it by local authorities. Its present status 
is that of a sub-department, with an ‘Iraqi Director, directly 
under the Ministry. 
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22.—The Comptroller and Auditor General’s Department. 


Early in 1930 it was decided, at the instance of the Minister of 
Finance, to organise a smal] Permanent Audit Group for the con- 
tinuous test-audit of ‘Iraqi Railway accounts, on the model of the 
Audit Groups already working continuously in the Port of Basra, 
the Ministry of Defence, and the Directorate of Awqaf. Owing to 
the delay in passing the 1930 Estimates the Audit Group was not 
organised until January, 1931. 

The Audit Group in the Ministry of Defence has now carried 
out a continuous test-audit for almost two years. The results have 
been very satisfactory, and accordingly, arrangements have been 
made to reduce the percentage of audit during 1931, as a tentative 
measure, the strength of the Audit Group being reduced corre- 
spondingly. 

In contrast to the results of the audit work done in the Ministry 
of Defence a more systematic and intimate acquaintance with the 
accounts and financial machinery of the Directorate of Awqaf has 
strengthened the opinion that there are grounds for serious concern, 
from the audit point of view at least. 

In the Port Audit Office, the degree of internal check, carried out 
on behalf of the Port Director, has been increased during the year, 
with satisfactory results. The drawing up of a ‘‘ Manual of Pro- 
cedure in the Port Audit Office,’’ by the Port Audit Officer, calls for 
special mention and commendation as an excellent piece of con- 
structive work. 

Two experiments were mentioned in last year’s report, the 
introduction of adding and calculating machines to deal more 
quickly, and with less fatigue, with the large volume of arithmetical 
labour which is essential in audit, and the institution of fortnightly 
conferences of heads of Audit Groups, for instructional purposes, 
and to pool experience and discuss current difficulties. 

Both experiments have proved very successful, and have now 
become a normal part of the organisation of the department. 

As in previous years, the principal difficulty encountered in the 
ordinary work of the department has been the prolonged delays 
which frequently occur before departments reply to audit observa- 
tions. Ajthough there has certainly been some improvement in this 
respect, there are still some departments and Ministries which 
habitually delay their replies very seriously, without any apparent 
Justification. Such delays cause a large amount of unnecessary 
and fruitless labour to both parties, and hamper very seriously the 
work of the Auditor General’s Department. 


23.—The Port of Basra. 
DEVELOPMENTS. 

Two of the most important works in hand, the construction of 
the new headquarters building at Ma‘qil and the dredging of the 
deep water channel across the outer bar have been completed 
during the year. 
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SHIPPING. 


The number of vessels which entered the Port during the year 
1929-30 was 816 against 724 during the year 1928-29, the respective 
gross tonnages being 4,386,967 tons and 4,097,696 tons. ‘The in- 
crease is accounted for mainly by larger shipments of 01] products 
from Abadan. 


CARGO. 


Dueg and charges on export cargo were reduced by 25 per cent. 
and the basic rate now stands at the very small consolidated figure 
of Rs. 1-8-0 per ton. This covers, (a) Port dues, (b) handling ex- 
railway waggon or river craft, (c) storage, and (d) delivery into 
ocean steamer’s sling. 

Storage rates, ‘‘ duty paid ’’ and “‘ bonded ’’ were reduced by 
60 per cent., and certain other charges such as towage and craft 
hire, were similarly reduced. 

Comparative figures of tonnage, directly pertaining to ‘Iraq, 
loaded and discharged within the Port during the last five years 
are given below :— 


Year. Imports. Exports. Total. 
1925-26 364,310 229,884 594,194 
1926-27 359,625 203,013 562,638 
1927-28 370,706 456,890 827,596 
1928-29 371,308 308,125 679,433 
1929-30 446,000 365,595 811,595 


In the increased figures shown for 1929-30 building materials, 
oil-well material, sugar, cotton piece goods and machinery figure 
prominently in imports, while grain and dates form the outstanding 
items in respect of exports. 


FINANCIAL. 


The financial position of the Port continues to be satisfactory. 
The following shows the comparative revenue and expenditure 
figures for the last five years :— 


| | Deprecia- 
Expendi- Minor Capital | tion of 
Year. Revenue. rae Works Debt. Capital Surplus. 
| | Assets. 
| 
! Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. | Rs. Rs. 
1925-26 ... | 34,78,029 | 24,12,233 | 2,21,594 | 5,76,932 — 2,67,270 
1926-27 ... | 32,59,054 | 23,93,597 70,332 | 5,64,913 — 2,30,212 
1927-28 ... | 37,31,260 | 26,94,322 55,577 | 5,52,894 — 4,28,457 
1928-29 ... | 33,35,288 | 26,18,633 45,312 | 5,40,874 25,932 1,04,537 
1929-30 ... | 37,68,868 | 25,81,117 63,528 | 5,28,855 30,367 5,65,001 


| 
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Payment was made to His Majesty’s Government in March, 
1930, of the seventh instalment in repayment of the capital debt 
and interest. 

- The amount of the debt outstanding is now Rs. 55,28,935 and 
represents the total amount of the Port’s capital liability. 

The financial position of the Dredging Service is also satis- 
factory, revenue earned having covered working expenses, and 
provided the substantial sum of £40,000 sterling paid against 
amortization of the capital debt. 


Port STAFF. 


Steady progress is being made in the substitution of ‘Iraqi 
personnel. Nearly all the clerical staff are now ‘Iraqis, but it is 
still difficult to find ‘Iraqis with the necessary technical qualifications 
for the sea-going ratings, and for skilled manual work. 

The training of local apprentices 1s being persevered with. - 


THE Port STAFF ON THE 31ST DECEMBER, 19380. 


Senior 
Sub- 

Department. Officers. ordinates Skilled Marine Unskilled Total. 
and labour. Ratings. labour. 


Clerical. 
Administration 6 56 — — 43 105 
Traffic es 5 109 18 — 67 199 
Marine a 25 12 — 271 —_— 308 
Engineering ... 2 15 52 — 41 110 
Total... 38 192 70 271 151 722 


— —— —— ———s orca << 


The foregoing are composed of the undernoted nationalities :— 


British... Sas om Set aie vp .. «68 
‘Iraqis... oe ous tag ae ed ... 498 
Indian... ee Si os Ste fe ... 182 
Other Foreigners is ose fe eee ve 5 

Total 722 


ae 


Tse BaR DREDGING STAFF ON THE 318T DECEMBER, 1930. 


Senior 
Officers. Subordinates Skilled Marine Unskilled Total. 
and Clerical. labour. Ratings. labour. | 
26 ll 36 170 17 260 
The foregoing are composed of the undernoted nationalities :— 
British ssi seat es be = .. 26. 
‘Iraqis... sie — sb ad oe .. 4 
Indians... ah ote a ste a ... 160 


Total 260 


ee 
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IV.—MINISTRY OF JUSTICE. 
1.—The Civil Courts. 


The figures given below indicate that the work of the courts con- 
tinues steadily to increase. 


Courts oF First INSTANCE. 


Cases heard in 1929 bas set Sind ae 3,348 
Cases heard in 1930 gas vee eo a 3,405 
Increase... Se 57 


Of these cases 1,355 cases were fea by the Baghdad Court, 
636 by the Basra Court and 336 by the Mosul Court, the remainder 
being shared between the various other provincial courts. 


PEACE CouURTS. 
Cases heard in 1929 abs ek ae oon 63,779 


Cases heard in 1930 bad bee a ve 71,717 
Increase ... sak 7,938 


Of these, 9,961 were eee in Beenaads 4 577 in Basra and 4,763 
in Mosul. 


2.—Criminal Courts. 


436 cases came before the Courts of Sessions in 1930, 59 more 
than in 1929. 

46,176 summary and 5,931 non-summary prosecutions were 
heard by the magistrates compared with 43,005 summary and 
5,596 non-summary in 1929. 

In August, 1930, a Royal Irada was issued fixing the grades of 
the judges and qadhis and establishing their seniority, as contem- 
plated by Article 6 of the Judges and Qadhis Law, passed in 1929. 


3.—General. 


In the autumn of 1930 the judges began wearing robes on the 
bench. The gown and head dress finally decided on have not 
met with general satisfaction and it is hoped to modify them 
shortly. Advocates do not at present wear robes. 

The housing of the courts is not satisfactory. Baghdad and 
Basra are both in need of new courts, the present buildings being 
entirely inadequate. ‘The financial stringency has hitherto not 
permitted any allotment for such large works, but it is hoped that 
they may be undertaken in the coming year. At most of the 
smaller towns the courts are housed in the government head- 
quarters, an arrangement which has much to recommend it, and 
separate buildings are unnecessary so long as adequate accommoda- 
tion is provided in the Serais. New court buildings were opened 
in 1930 at Amara. | 
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No new courts were established during 1930. Four Peace Courts 
were closed because the volume of work done did not justify the 
cost of stationing a judge there permanently. Two of the places 
concerned, Takrit and Mahmudiya, can be visited when necessary 
by a Peace Judge and the other two places, Adhamiya and Zubair, 
are close to large towns. The improvement in communications is 
rendering it difficult to justify the existence of a Peace Court at 
places where the volume of business does not provide a full day’s 
work for the staff. 


4.—Administration. 


During the year instructions were issued by the Minister divid- 
ing the country for the purposes of judicial administration into six 
districts, with headquarters at Baghdad, Mosul, Basra, Hilla, 
Baquba, and Kirkuk. The President of the Court of First Instance 
is given powers of supervision over all the courts in his district. 
This arrangement conforms to the provisions of the new Judicial 
Agreement. The powers of the presidents have yet to be defined 
fully, but if, as is to be hoped, they are made responsible for the 
carrying out of systematic inspection in a prescribed manner in 
their districts, existing defects in the system of inspection will 
be largely overcome, and it will remain only to arrange that the 
President of the Court of Cassation, who should have an inspector 
attached to his court, be kept fully informed of the inspection 
reports. 

The Presidents of the districts preside over Courts of Sessions 
which hear appeals from the magistrates and have general control 
over the Criminal Courts in their districts. In criminal matters 
they are therefore in a position to exercise complete supervision. 
In civil matters their control is less absolute, since all further re- 
course, even from Peace Courts, is to the Court of Cassation and 
not to the headquarters of the district. The British President of 
the Mosul Courts has urged the establishment, as formerly, of local 
Courts of Appeal in civil matters, but it is felt that the present 
svstem of recourse to Baghdad is adequate and that there is not 
enough justification for the additional expense. 


5.—Legislation. 

During the year the Ministry undertook the revision of the 
statutes of various non-Moslem communities, but the drafts had not 
been finally settled by the end of the year. The lay and spiritual 
elements in most of the communities are by no means of the same 
mind as to what should properly constitute the powers of the various 
councils and it is a matter of difficulty to arrive at an understanding. 
During the summer the Armenian and Jewish communities were 
each divided in themselves to the point of serious breach of the 
peace and it would seem necessary that in these communities the 
Minister of Justice should have power to issue orders in the event of 
a deadlock, more especially in regard to the affairs of the religious 
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courts. It is hoped that as regards the Jewish community te 
necessary legislation embodying this principle may be passed very 
shortly. 

Much remains to be done in the adaptation of the Judicial Codes 
to modern requirements. The President of the Court of Cassation 
is urging the reform of the Commercial Code (especially in regard 
to the bankruptcy provisions) which is out of date, and of the 
Mejelle. Desirable as these reforms are, their final enactment 
must necessarily take time. The new draft Penal Code was sub- 
mitted to Parliament during the year, but had not been passed by 
the end of the period under review. ‘The work of revising the 
Criminal Procedure Regulations was continued, and during the 
current session a supplemental law to these regulations has been 
before Parliament and will have been passed by the time this report 
is published. This law embodies several reforms in procedure 
which are required in order to implement the provisions of the new 
Judicial Agreement. Difficulty has been experienced in establish- 
ing an adequate staff of competent draftsmen, and the Adviser, 
who already finds it difficult to give sufficient attention to details 
of administration, is not able, during the winter months when 
Parliament is sitting, to deal with more than current legislation. 

During 1930, 36 laws and ordinances were passed, of which 
the majority were, as usual, concerned with the financial appro- 
priations. Of the remainder, the most important were :— 

Post Office Law, consolidating the previous laws. 

Military and Civil Pensions Laws. 

Law granting Loans to Pump Cultivators for the purchase 
of fuel oil. 

The Income Tax Amendment Law. 

Reduction of Pensions Law, which was necessitated by the 
economic crisis. 
. Locust Campaign Ordinance, replacing previous legislation. 


A large number of regulations were issued by way of subordinate 
legislation, of which the most important dealt with the sale and 
adulteration of food. The organisation of some ministries was 
defined by regulations which set out the various clerical and other 
establishments and the responsibility of officials and British 
Advisers. 

The Execution of Foreign Judgments Law was extended to 
judgments issuing from the Indian Courts. 


6.—British Judges. 

At the beginning of 1930 the British Judicial staff consisted of 
the Adviser, who is occasionally called on to sit in the Court of 
Cassation in foreigners’ cases, the President of the Court of Cassa- 
tion and three British Judges of First Instance. An administra- 
tive inspector of long experience in the country, who is a barrister, 
was transferred to the judicial cadre in the summer. 
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Under the new Judicial Agreement. the number of First In- 
stance Judges will be raised to seven providing a president for each 
of the six districts and one to assist the Adviser. 


7.—The Tapu Department. 
WoORK OF THE DEPARTMENT DURING THE YBAR. 


In April an ‘Iraqi was appointed to the post of Director-General 
which had hitherto been filled by an English surveyor. At the same 
time a British official was appointed to assist him in an advisory 
capacity as Inspector of the department. 

A considerable improvement has been noticed in the work of 
Tapu officials during the year, especially in their dealing with the 
public. 

The department’s working during the year shows a credit balance 
of Rs. 3,17,795 8.0. Receipts amounted to Rs. 7,99,795 4.0 and 
expenditure to Rs. 4,81,999 12.0. 7 

The department maintained in all 34 offices, 14 of these being 
liwa offices and 20 qadha offices. Of these 34 offices all except 9 
showed a surplus of revenue over expenditure. 

A statistical record of the year’s work of the Tapu department 
is given in the following statement :— 


STATEMENT OF 'TAPU TRANSACTIONS EFFECTED IN 1930. 














1. 2. 
| 
Sale of Agricultural Lands. | Purchase by Bedel Mithl 
| paid to Government Treasury. 
Cases Fees. | Value Cases | Fees | Value. 
gy NS gy a - 
Rs. | Rs. i Re. Rs. 
Baghdad ... 41 | 12,777.6 4,24,635.0 18 143.11 1,988.7 
Mosul ...| 557 | 8,988.9 | 2,97,954.10| 3 30.13 1,021.0 
Basra... 18 | 1,120.1 37,311.10 60 | 1,318.10 43,708.12 
Euphrates 48 | 5,463.6 1,81,168.15 | 46 614.0 6,668.4 
Total 664 | 28,349.6 | 9,41,0703 | 127| 2,107.2 | — 53,386.7 
3. 4. 
Inheritance. | Mortgages. 
Cases Fees. | Value Cases. | Fees Value. 
Rs. Res. Res. Rs. 
Baghdad ... | 1,124 | 31,184.8 29,62,324.13 | 2,852 | 30,704.5 60,57,862.8 
Mosul is 686 | 7,164.7 6,11,387.13 | 1,037 | 6,106.6 11.52.582.0 
Basra 437 | 21,266.0 20,53,276.8 906 | 11,561.9 22,32,984.4 
Euphrates 473 | 7,640.10 6,01,242.8 655 | 6,092.12 8,24,228.11 
Total 2,720 | 67,255.9 62,28,231.10 | 5,450 | 54,465.0 102,67,657.7 
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5. 6, 
| Mortgages Redemptions. Mortgage Sales by Auction. 
Cases Value Cases Fees. Value. 
Re. Rs. Rs. 
Baghdad 2,080 33,80,804.2 96 5,120.5 2,52,572.3 
Mosul 550 5,25,575.6 59 1,248.0 56,710.6 
Basra 398 10,70,494.1 167 8,195.11 4,04,871.8 
Euphrates 148 2,30,433.10 25 859.10 24,970.0 
Total 3,176 52,07,307.3 347 15,423.10 7,39,124.1 
7, 
New Regrstration. 
Cases Fees. Value. 
Rs. Rs. 
Baghdad 164 13,057.5 5,21,977.8 
Mosul 485 10,919.8 4,77,232.5 
Basra 295 20,460.7 8,44,873.7 
Euphrates 183 5,207.2 2,43,081.5 
Total ... 1,127 49,644.6 20,87,164.9 
8, 
Sales other than those by auction. 
Cases. Fees. Value. 
Rs. | Res. 
Baghdad ; 3,516 1,86,007.1 89,96,261.11 
Mosul : 1,784 32,051.2 14,42,507.13 
Basra ‘ 1,432 62,057.13 30,07,127.5 
Euphrates : 1,137 25,703.3 10,59, 109.6 
Total ... 7,869 3,05,819.3 145,05,006.3 
Rs. 
Revenues from 1-1-1930 to 31-12-1930 7,99 ,795.4 
Expenditure from 1-1-1930 to 31-12-1930 4 ,81,999.12 
3,17 ,795.8 


oe» oe 
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V.—THE MINISTRY OF DEFENCE. 
| 1.—Training. 


- In education and training there has been a steady improvement. 
Four battalions, two batteries and two squadrons were trained in 
mountain warfare and showed the benefits they had derived there- 
from when they had to deal with Shaikh Mahmud and his fellow 
rebels in the late autumn. Financial stringency, however, in 
forcing the abandonment of manoeuvres and of other combined 
training retarded progress. 


Of the first batch of students who finished the staff school course 
only five gained certificates. It was found impossible during an 
eight months’ course to educate the remainder to the standard 
required for staff officers. In future, courses will be of two years’ 
duration. 


The British Mission aims at creating an army fit to act in- 
dependently, and in this direction a distinct advance has been made. 
Officers are becoming more self-reliant and are showing more 
initiative ; but, as is natural in an army which has existed for so 
short a time, there is still much to be done before an adequate 
supply of competent commanders and: staff officers will become 
available. | 


The establishment of the British Mission, which was 46 in 1929, 
was during the year reduced to 26. The officers attached to units 
have been withdrawn and the mission is now mainly an inspectorate 
with advisory functions. 


2.—Operations. 


About the middle of September, 1930, Shaikh Mahmud crossed 
the border from Persia into ‘Iraq and incited some tribal sections. 
of the Sulaimaniya liwa to rebellion, with the result that, up to the 
end of the year, a considerable part of the army was engaged in 
operations against him. The rebels attacked various police posts 
and retired on the approach of the regular forces. The latter, 
hampered by the weight of moder equipment, could not match 
the rebel Kurds in mobility. Shaikh Mahmud was thus able to 
evade pursuit and, during this period, was never brought to battle. 
He sniped into camps and attacked piquets at night; but only once 
achieved success and that in the capturing of an isolated post held 
by six men. On the other hand the army, assisted by the British 
Royal Air Force, pushed two columns through the hills, entered 
Shaikh Mahmud’s particular country and dealt with his immediate 
adherents. ) 
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These operations were worthy of note in several i a 
namely :— 


The ‘Iraq Army was acting, practically for the first time, 
under its own commanders. 

Only one British officer was attached to each column as 
opposed to about eight per column.in previous operations. . 

All observers were agreed that the army had made a remark- 
able advance in efficiency. since it had last been employed on 
active service, particularly in the technique of mountain war- 
fare. 

The marching powers of the troops proved quite exceptional. 
On one occasion a column marched 18 miles in a day ubrougn 
hills which it had to piquet throughout. 

Discipline was excellent, and the behaviour of the troops 
to the inhabitants created a very favourable impression. 


 VI.—THE MINISTRY OF COMMUNICATIONS AND — 
. WORKS. RR ts 
1.—Organization and Scope. | 


The Maisie S. sphere of operation remained as described im the 
report for 1929. ae 


2.—Public Utilities. : 
THE BAGHDAD ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND TRAMWAY Cansei. 


In accordance with the terms of the concession a company called 
the Baghdad Jaght and Power Company was registered in London 
with the object of taking over the concession. 

During the year the company installed additional oe to cope 
with the existing demand until such time as their permanent 
station is brought into use. As a result it became possible to 
supply a considerable number of fresh subscribers with current. 

After some difficulty a suitable site for the new power station 
was found and expropriated by the government on behalf of the 
company: Orders were then placed for the necessary machinery 
and equipment. 

Owing to difficulty arismg in respect of building a tramway 
within Baghdad, the company requested the government to agree 
to a postponement of this part of their activities and a final de- 
cision was under consideration at the close of the year. 


BAGHDAD WATER BOARD. 


The water supply of Baghdad and the suburb of Karrada re- 
mained throughout the year under the agministration of the 
Baghdad Water Board. The supply to the left bank area of 
Baghdad ‘is a partly clarified water sterilised by chlorine, and ap- 
proximately 650 million gallons were delivered to consumers. 
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A new filtration plant to serve the right bank area of Baghdad 
was brought into use in May, 1930; approximately 180 million 
gallons were delivered to consumers from this tank during the 
year. 

The suburb of Karrada consumed about 17 million gallons, de- 
rived from a small filtration plant there. 

At the close of the year measures were in hand to extend the 
filtered supply of the right bank to the neighbouring small town 
of Kadhimain. 


3.—Civil Aviation. 


‘The geographical position of ‘Iraq on the natural trunk route 
between Europe and India, the Far East, and Australia makes its 
policy with regard to commercial aviation a matter of much interest 
to those western nations which are interested in air services between 
Europe and Asia. It has been the policy of the ‘Iraqi Government 
to encourage the establishment of regular air lines to and through 
‘Iraq, but the country cannot afford to provide some of the facilities 
which should undoubtedly be made available if the greatest possible 
use of the through route is to be made. For example, in a country 
such as ‘Iraq, where meteorological conditions are such that the 
night is often more suited to flying than the day, it is important 
that night-flying facilities should be provided. 

During the past year regular air services to and through ‘Iraq 
have been maintained by the Imperial Airways, Junkers, and the 
Air Union. In addition a service between Holland and the Dutch 
East Indies was started by the Royal Dutch Airlines early in 
October. Landings at the Baghdad Civil Aerodrome were as 
follows :— 


No. of 
Service. machines. 

Imperial Airways ses ve ae ae we. dd 
Junkers... aa as sad os 23 sat, ob 
Air Union ise ee se ia one .. «55 
Royal Air Force ... a ss a sae .. 86 
Dutch a aoe so ae se ee we Ad 
Portuguese me gee oe oe ie dies 1 
Private... ee a es ane ae wn iol 


4.—Development of Oil Resources. 


(a) KHANAQIN OIL COMPANY, LIMITED. 


General. 

Drilling was recommenced during the last few months of the 
year on a well in each of the fields at Naft Khana and Chia Surkh 
and in all some 4,000 feet were drilled. In neither case had oil 
been struck by the end of the year. 
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Production. 


The production from the Naft Khana field for local requirements 
was 80,000 tons during the year. In this respect there has been 
a steady increase each year since the start, as is shown by the 
following figures :— 


Quantity Royalty. 
im tons. £stq. 
1927 ... oa ... 48,700 7,900 (10 months only) 
1928 ... of ... 68,000 12,300 
1929 ... sah ... 15,000 13,700 
1930 ... ae ... 80,000 14,600 


Distribution and Prices. 


Further improvements in the distribution system have been made 
with the result that the purchaser of oil products, especially in 
the out-districts, is receiving the benefit of a more efficient and 
cheaper service. 


The prices of petrol and kerosene fell during the autumn with 
the fall in price of these commodities in the United Kingdom, in 
accordance with the terms of the agreement with the company. 


During the winter season an arrangement was arrived at, and 
the enabling legislation passed, whereby the cultivator was supplied 
with fuel oil on payment of one-third of the cost in cash, the balance 
being advanced in equal shares by the Government and the 
company. This arrangement meant that agriculturists relying on 
pump irrigation for their lands could obtain their supplies of fuel 
oil on a system of substantial credit, payment to be made only 
after the crops had been harvested, and this without interest on 
the advances. In view of the economic depression this was of 
very real assistance. 


Consumption of O1l in ‘Iraq. 


During the year the consumption of the various products was as 
follows :— 


7 Gallons. 
Motor Spirit... a oe othe ... 4,250,000 
Kerosene ... yee eae is ... 8,500,000 
Fuel Oil ... 335 a ss 3 ..» 81,000,000 


Staff. 


At the close of the year the employees of the Khanagqin Oil 
Company, Limited, numbered 1,090, of whom 91 per cent. were 
‘Iraqis. 
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- (b) ‘Iraq PeTRoLEUM Company, Limrrep. 
Negotiations. 


The negotiations between the ‘Iraq Petroleum Company and the 
‘Iraq Government which were suspended in the summer of 1929 
were reopened in London during the summer of 1930. No definite 
agreement was arrived at, but the question was left for further 
discussion in ‘Iraq at a later date. These discussions were in 
progress at the end of the year, but had not then reached a final 
conclusion. 


Exploitation. 


During the year the company drilled 39,305 feet. With the 
exception of a few hundred feet this drilling was in 17 locations 
on the Baba Gurgur field, where the company concentrated their 
drilling activities. Up to the close of the year the company had 
drilled in all over 115,000 feet, which is very considerably more 
than the obligations imposed upon them by their concession. 


Altogether some 20 wells in this field have been drilled to oil, 
and results obtained point to its being a structure rich in good 
quality crude oil. 


Refinery. 


At their local refinery the company refined some 42,000 tons of 
oil for testing purposes and for actual use in drilling operations and 
in their transport vehicles. 


Medical. 


. A new hospital, situated at Tuz Khurmatli, was completed late in 
the year 1929 and was fully occupied during 1930. 


It provides accommodation for 26 patients, and during the year 
496 new cases were treated. The very large majority of these patients 
were ‘Iraqis and in addition, 26 local inhabitants, not employed by 
the Company, were given hospital treatment. 


Dressing stations were maintained at all locations where they 
were considered necessary. 


Medical attention was freely given to the local inhabitants and 
there were 9,712 attendances at the various dressing stations com- 
pared with 6,851 during the year 1929; an increase of 2,861. 


87 vaccinations against small-pox were carried out on persons 
not employed by the company. 


In order to ensure that only fit men were employed, all persons 
seeking employment were medically examined prior to engagement. 
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Labour. 


_ The scheme for training young artizans referred to in the report 
for 1929 was continued, but a plan for increasing the number of 
apprentices did not meet with sufficient response and was suspended 
provisionally. — 


The housing and living conditions of the company’s daily paid 
labour and other non-covenanted staff were given constant attention 
and continual efforts were made to effect improvements and provide 
further amenities. With the concentration of operations in the 
Kirkuk area it has been possible for a certain proportion to occupy 
their own dwelling places. 


Only on preliminary construction work is it found necessary to 
house labour in tents. In all other places hutted accommodation is 
provided by the company. 


At the close of the year the number of employees in ‘Iraq was :— 


Europeans... bane? a ae ue ais 134 
Americans: ... ©... a =. Ae os 31 
‘Traqis ee ve bat oe ait ee 1,850 
Persians on des set a wis ste 154 


Indians oe si 6 in, . vee an ee 


5.—The Public Works Department. 


GENERAL. 


From 1925 to 1929 the budget of the Public Works Department 
rose steadily from Rs. 23 lakhs to Rs. 58 lakhs. Towards the end of 
1929 economic difficulties made a big reduction necessary and in 
1930 the allotment of the Public Works Department fell to Rs. 31 
lakhs. All activities, and more especially building activities, were 
in consequence severely curtailed. ‘Towards the end of 1930 some 
47 temporary officials had to be discharged through lack of work, 
and arrangements are being made to reduce further by revising 
the cadre to suit altered conditions. 


The policy of employing ‘Iraqi officials wherever possible has been 
carried out. With the exception of 12 British officials, whose 
number is being reduced, no foreign officials are now employed. 


BUILDINGS. 


The above-mentioned reduced budget figure for the financial year 
1930 prevented the beginning of any new works during that period. 
Certain new works started in 1930 prior to the opening of the 
financial year and other new works already in hand at the end of 
1929 were, however. completed. 7 
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The list of works completed is as follows :— 


(a) Buildings started previous to 1930 and completed in 
1930 :— 

Hospital at Diwaniya. 

Sarai, Police Barracks, and Post Office at Ghammas 
(Diwaniya province). 

Hospital at Amara. 

Sarai at Arbil. 

Medical School, Baghdad. 

Grain and Seed Stores at the Experimental Farm, 
Rustam. 

Remodelling the Law Courts, Baghdad. 

Post and Telegraph Office and Quarters for the Post- 
master at Baquba. 

Pavilion (8 beds) for paying patients, Isolation n Hospital, 
Baghdad. 

Female Jail and Warders’ Quarters, Basra. 

Extension to Sarai at Surdash (Sulaimaniya province). 

Police Posts at Shaitana and Girkal (built by the Police 
Department). 

Stables for the Police Department, Choarta (Sulai- 
maniya province). 

Offices and Storage Sheds at the Salt Works, Kom 
Memlaha. 

Law Courts, Shaikhan. 

Extension to School, Arbil. 


In addition to the above, work was continued on the barracks at 
Sulaimaniya, and on extensions and alterations to barracks at 
Mosul. Work was still in hand on these two items at the end of 
1930. 

(b) Buildings started and completed in 1930 :— 
Law Courts at Amara. 
Police Station at Hilla. 
Secondary School for Boys, Mosul. Addition of Assem- 
bly Hall. 
Khazamiya School for Girls, Mosul. 


Some further progress in the quality of the work has been made. 
The Law Courts at Amara appear to be a good solution for this 
type of building. The hospitals at Amara and Diwaniya are a 
successful design for the smaller type of hospital. 

The amount of money spent on minor works and repairs has been 
curtailed considerably and no commitments were made for new 
works in 1931. 


ROApDs. 


For financial reasons there was little. progress with new road 
construction ; even the funds normally provided for maintenance of 
the existing earth roads and tracks had to be reduced by 20 per cent. 
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Fortunately very little rain fell in the central and southern areas 
during the period under report, and with the 17 mechanical grader 
teams now employed, it has been possible to maintain surfaces in 
considerably better condition than in former years. 


About 12 miles of bitumen proofed stone or gravel surfaced road- 
way were added, making about a total of 90 miles in the country, 
but many more miles of stone and gravel surface, made during the 
past 3 years, are rapidly disintegrating under fast traffic. The 
bitumen proofing, which would save them, cannot be applied until 
adequate funds can be made available. 


The following new construction was accomplished :— 


Rayat (Persian Frontier Road). 


This road, begun in 1927, has now reached mile 82 out of Arbil; 
the year’s work has brought it out of the difficult and expensive 
sector in the Ruwandiz gorge across the Diana plain up to within 
3 miles of the Berserini gorge. There are still 30 more miles of road 
to be constructed to bring it to the frontier. 


Expenditure for the year Rs. 3,75 ,000. 


Mindan Bridge. 


Across the Khazir River, about 26 miles from Mosul on the 
Aqra road, has been ‘built a bridge consisting of two steel truss 
spans each of 120 feet resting on concrete piers; the centre pier in 
mid-stream was cast over a cluster of concrete piles which go down 
to rock below. The roadway width on the bridge is 10 feet. Cost 
Rs. 84,000. It is a matter for satisfaction that this important link 
has at last been completed. 


Mishkhag Bridge. 


Across the Kufa Channel of the Euphrates, below Abu Sukhair, 
a boat bridge of 375 feet in length, with self adjusting end ramps, 
has been built at a total cost of Rs. 50,000; this is an important 
bridge completing the Diwaniya-Najaf road. | 


Dohuk-Amadia Road. 


This road, begun in 1927, has now reached mile 31 from Dohuk, 
5 miles of road down the steep slope from Suwara 'Tuka having 
been made during the period under report. Some consolidation 
of the previous work was also effected between miles 13 and 16. 
Expenditure for the year Rs. 75,000. 


Falluja Bridge. 
Owing to the unfortunate dispute which arose between the con- 
tractors and the government, no construction was done between 
April 1928 and July 1930. During May 1930 the arbitrator made 
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his award on the matters under dispute, giving a decision in favour 
of the ‘Iraqi Government on the two main issues. Since June 
1930 the contractors have nearly completed half the foundation 
work of the bridge. 


6.—The Posts and Telegraphs Department. 


PostaL SERVICES—GENERAL. 


Speaking generally the business of the department has continued 
to expand, but the volume of postal transactions must necessarily 
remain small in a thinly populated country where the percentage 
of those who are literate is low. 


No serious dislocation of business has occurred but some of the 
staff have not yet the experience which is desirable in the posts 
which they fill. 


The financial result of the year’s working is satisfactory, the 
surplus of revenue over expenditure being approximately 
Rs. 4,08,000, if capital expenditure on new works is excluded. 


‘There was an increase in expenditure of approximately Rs. 59,000 
over that incurred during the previous year. The increase is due 
to the payment to foreign services of increased transit charges for 
the conveyance of ‘Iraqi mails and to an increase in payments on 
account of salaries. 


The principal events that occurred during the year are 
summarised below :— 


The issue of the ‘Iraqi Post Office Law which replaced the 
‘Iraq Civil Postal Regulations. 

The introduction of the system of registered newspapers. 

The payment of Irish Free State postal orders. 

The introduction of the Baghdad-Damascus air mail service. 

The establishment of a direct parcel service between Switzer- 
land and ‘Iraq. 

The establishment of a direct parcel service between Italy 
and ‘Iraq. 

The extension of the parcel service by the overland route 
to Hejaz, Nejd and Dependencies. 

The temporary suspension of the value-payable service for 
parcels between ‘Iraq and Persia at the request of Persia. 

The opening up of the overland route for insured letter and 
parcel mails. 

The insurance service and the sale of British posta] orders 
was eXtended to certain additional post offices in ‘Iraq. 


Negotiations are in progress for the establishment of a direct 
parcel service with the United States of America and for a direct 
money order service with Syria and France. 
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OFFICES. 


On the 31st December, 1930, there were 102 post and cieath 
offices as compared with 99 at the close of the previous year. 


MaIn COMMUNICATIONS. 


During the year mail communication was maintained over % 
distance of 4.917 miles as compared with a distance of 4,369 miles in 
the previous year. The increase in mileage is chiefly due to the 
establishment of the Baghdad-Damascus air mail service. 

To meet the need for improved mail communications in certain 
localities of northern ‘Iraq, the frequency of the service between 
Mosul and Gakho and between Mosul and Sinjar was increased. 
For the same reason the mail service between Shattra and Qalat 
Sikkar was accelerated by the replacement of the sowar service by a 
mechanical transport service. 

Consequent on the opening of a post office at Faisaliya a new mail 
lme was established between Abu Sukhair and Faisaliya. 

To expedite the disposal of mails posted at offices in central 
‘Iraq for South Persia, it was found expedient for the Baghdad 
Head Post Office to make up a direct mail for Abadan (Persia). 

The inland mail services functioned satisfactorily throughout the 
year except for some delays which occurred on the Baghdad-Kut- 
Amara-Basra line during the months of January, February and 
December owing to heavy rain which rendered the road unfit for 
motor traffic. 

The post box system was extended during the year to the 
Kirkuk sub-office. 


The mail services maintained by the department classified accord- 
ing to the different modes of conveyance are as follows :— 


Miles. 
Air ek hae sot ae duis as ... 1,286 
Railway seg io on se: 739 
Mechanical Transport sis ae ..: 2,217 
Pack animals and Sowar (Runner) : service sa 539 
River... ie seh Soe oie ‘es ing 122 
Tram... ae ae bee ae de ah 14 


AIR MAILs. 


The Imperial Airways Company have operated their service 
with a fair degree of regularity between ‘Iraq and India, but in their 
services between ‘Iraq and England failure to conform to their pub- 
lished timetable has been fairly frequent. This is partly attribut- 
able to weather conditions in Europe and to the fact that 
the company have to use a route through central Europe where 
meteorological and wireless facilities are not good. 
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The route over the European section of the journey followed by 
the Imperial Airways was altered in January and this made it 
possible for direct air mails to be made up by ‘Iraq for Italy, 
Switzerland and France, the then existing direct mails for Yugo- 
slavia, Austria and Hungary being discontinued ; but on reversion 
in April, 1930, to the previous route the direct mails for Italy, 
Switzerland and France were abolished. Direct air mails are now 
made up by this service for the following countries :— 


Great Britain, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Greece, Yugo-. 
slavia, Egypt, Palestine, India, and the Persian Gulf. | 


The Baghdad-Teheran air mail service continued to operate satis- 
factorily throughout the year and mails were received and de- 
spatched twice a week with commendable regularity. This service 
is used by several European countries and also by Egypt, Pales- 
time and Syria for the transmission of air mails for Persia. , 

In April, 1930, a weekly air mail service was established between 
Baghdad and Damascus. Direct mails for Syria are made up by 
this service and d@ découvert mails for Palestine, Trans-Jordan, 
Turkey, and the Hejaz are also transmitted. 

In October, the Dutch Administration established a fortnightly 
air mail service between Holland and the Dutch East Indies 
(Amsterdam-Bandoeng). ‘Iraq is included in the itinerary, but 
the service has not so far been used by the ‘Iraqi postal adminis- 
tration for the transmission of mails. Mails are, however, received 
from Holland and the Dutch East Indies respectively by this 
service. 

Negotiations with the Air Union Ligne d’Orient resulted in the 
introduction of a weekly air mail service between Baghdad and 
Damascus in April, 1980. This service operates in conjunction 
with the Beirut-Marseilles weekly air mail service maintained by = 
the same company and brings to ‘Iraq air mails from France, Italy 
and Greece. Owing, however, to the high rates quoted by the 
company for transmission of mails over the European section 
of the route ‘Iraqi air mails in the westward direction are trans- 
mitted by this service to Damascus only. 


OVERLAND MAIL. 


The overland mail service functioned very satisfactorily through- 
out the year and mails were usually received in Baghdad before the 
scheduled time of arrival. 

With the exceptions mentioned below the overland route has 
become the normal channel for the transmission of mails to and 
from countries to the west of ‘Iraq. 

Greece, although approached on the subject of using the over- 
land service, is still using the long sea route. Egypt and Italy 
levy a surtax on correspondence for transmission by the overland 
service and hence part of their mails continue to be forwarded 
via India. 
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An overland surtax is still applicable in Persia to correspondence 
posted in that country for transmission by the overland service. 

From the month of April, the Irish Free State Post Office began 
to make up a direct weekly mail for Baghdad by the overland 
service and from the month of February the British Post Office 
made up an additional weekly mail for ‘Iraq, connecting at Mar- 
seilles with the Messageries Maritimes and arriving at Baghdad 
on Wednesdays. 

The following countries transmit direct mails by the overland 
service :— 


Great Britain, the Irish Free State, France, Germany, 
Belgium, Holland, Austria, the United States of America, 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Italy, Egypt, Palestine, Trans- 
Jordan, Syria and Persia. 


The following countries use the overland route although they 
do not make up direct bags for ‘Iraq and Persia :— 


Denmark, Poland, Bulgaria, Hungary, Roumania, and 
Yugoslavia. 


Hitherto the Persian Post Office consigned all mails for despatch 
by the overland service, a découvert to ‘Iraq for disposal, but from 
the month of January, 19380, direct closed mails were made up by 
Persia for Syria and Great Britain. This arrangement relieved 
the offices of exchange in ‘Iraq from the extra labour formerly in- 
volved in sorting Persian mails. | 

The overJand parcel service continues to make yood progress and 
there has been a noticeable increase in both postings and receipts 
of parcels. 


PostTaL ARTICLES. 


The total number of paid postal articles of all kinds, exclusive 
of money orders posted during the year is estimated at 4,900,000 
as compared with 5,000,000 posted during the previous year. The 
decrease is chiefly in respect of unregistered letters, especially 
foreign articles. Printed papers, registered articles of the letter 
mail, and parcels show an increase. 

The inland insurance service shows a lower turnover than the. 
previous year, but the foreign insurance service shows an increase. 
The aggregate sum for which foreign letters and parcels were in- 
sured shows a large imcrease; this is due in part to the opening. 
of the overland desert route to insured mails. | 

The total number of paid postal articles of all classes, exclusive 
of money orders, received for delivery during the year is estimated 
at approximately 5,500,000 as compared with 4,630,000 during the 
previous year. ‘There has been an appreciable increase in the 
number of unregistered letters and printed papers received for. de- 
livery. The increase applies to both imland and foreign articles. _ 

Foreign registered articles and parcels show a slight decrease. 
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The number of ** heavy ’’ parcels received was about 25 per cent. 
lower than the number received during the previous year. 


Comparative figures are given below :— 


1929. 1930. 
11,790 9,079. 


The inland and foreign cash on delivery business fell slightly as 
compared with the previous year. 


MONEY ORDERS. 


The total number of money orders of all kinds issued during 
the year is 68,126 of an aggregate value of Rs.29,53,585.14.0 as 
compared with 60,434 of an aggregate value of Rs.30,39,421.10.0 
during the previous year. There has been a slight decrease in the 
value of inland money orders issued. 

The number and value of sterling money orders drawn on Great 
Britain show appreciable increases, but there has been a decline 
in the number and value of foreign rupee money orders drawn on 
India and Persia respectively. In the case of money orders drawn 
on India the decline has been taking place steadily since the year 
1925, from which time large numbers of Indians who used the 
service began to leave the country. 

The total number of money orders of all kinds paid during 
the year 1s 58,897 of an aggregate value of Rs.24,97,350.2.0 againat 
50,788 of an aggregate value of Rs.23,69,702.12.0 paid during the 
previous year. The increase is chiefly in respect of inland money 
orders. The value of foreign money orders paid also shows an 
increase. 


PosTAaL ORDERS. 


It is gratifying to note that the sale and payment of postal orders 
show a marked improvement as compared with the previous year. 


Post OFFICK BUILDINGS AND FITTINGS. 


Throughout the year efforts were concentrated on the structural 
improvements of existing post office buildings, the provision of 
modern post office fittings and the building, where possible, of 
new post offices. Considering the small amount of money available 
for the purpose it can be said that the results have been very 
satisfactory. 

- The counters and sorting hall of the Baghdad Head Post Office 
have been entirely rearranged with the result that not only is the 
public hall now much more imposing and providing greater con- 
venience to the public, but the sorting hall is more adapted to the 
requirements of the service. Similar improvements have been 
carried out at the other post offices in Baghdad. 
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During the year new post office buildings were constructed at 
the following places :— 
Baquba, Seeba, Dohuk, Musaiyib, Hit, Balad Ruz, Kut, 
Tuwairij. 
Out of these the following were built by and at the cost of the 
government :— 
Baquba, Seeba, Dohuk, Musalyib, Hit. 
The remainder were constructed by special arrangements with 
the landlords to departmental plans and at the cost of landowners. 


TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES. 
Telephones. 


The year under review has been one of continued progress in 
the construction and extension of trunk telephone lines and it is 
noteworthy also for the marked improvement made in the main- 
tenance organization. 

For financial reasons the department was unable to carry out its 
full programme of construction for the year, but in spite of this 
and of the economic depression, the revenue realised from the 
trunk system showed a substantial increase. 


The Baghdad underground cable system, referred to in the 
previous year’s report, was completed in the month of March, 
approximately 44} months after the commencement of the laying 
of the cables. On completion of the new cable system, the old 
western exchange was closed and the old overhead cables in the 
western and southern sections of the telephone system were dis- 
mantled. At the same time, as much of the new cable as the site 
of the exchange permitted was brought into use. 

With the opening of the new central exchange in Baghdad in 
April or May, 1931, the whole system will be placed on a sound 
footing, capable of still further expansion. 

The improvements made during the year in the telephone service 
coupled with the considerable reduction in the telephone rates, 
should go far to popularise the service and extend its use among 
the public. 

During the year new departmental telephone exchanges were 
opened in eight towns to cope with the expansion of the trunk 
telephone service. 

The present Baghdad system has its full complement of sub- 
scribers and there is a large waiting list of applicants for telephones 
who will be served when the new system is brought into operation 
in 1931. 

The number of subscribers to the Basra system increased during 
the year. It is hoped that the increase will be progressive. 
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' At the close of the year there were 26 departmental public ex- 
changes, 16 private branch exchanges, 4 private exchanges con- 
nected to the public system and 1 unconnected private exchange. 


On the same date there were 1,430 exchange and 25 non- 
exchange connections as compared with 1,236 exchange and 39 
non-exchange connections at the end of the previous year. 


Telegraphs. 
The wireless service continued to work well during the year. 


The air traffic handled by the Rutba station decreased slightly 
owing to the bringing into force of new regulations regarding the 
passing of messages from aircraft in flight. 


It is hoped to instal two new transmitters, one a medium-long- 
wave 14 kilowatt set and the other a short-wave 4 kilowatt set in 
Baghdad in the near future and when they are brought into use 
an appreciable increase in the wireless traffic is anticipated. The 
short-wave 1 kilowatt set will be used to deal with the civil air- 
craft traffic now handled by the Roya] Air Force Main Wireless 
Station at Baghdad. 


TRAFFIC. 


_ Arabic traffic by wireless was introduced during the year and 
telegrams in Arabic are exchanged by this service between ‘Iraq 
and Syria, Egypt, Palestine, Trans-Jordan and the Hejaz. 


The acceptance of press telegrams was extended to Egypt and 
Syria. 
_ At the close of the year there were 141 telegraph offices open 
for paid public traffic of which 3 were purely telegraph offices, 
76 combined post and telegraph offices and 62 railway telegraph 
offices. 


The total number of telegrams of all classes transmitted during 
the year was 226,208 as compared with 267,292 during the previous 
year. | 


During the year 169,222 inland telegrams were accepted 
as compared with 204,702 during the previous year. The 
total revenue realised amounted to Rs.3,02,055 against 
Rs.3,76,354.13.0 realised during the previous year. The develop- 
ment of the long distance telephone service is partly responsible 
for the fall in the revenue from inland telegrams. 


- The foreign paid telegrams (excluding radio) dealt with durimg 
the year numbered 50,193 messages as compared with 54,669 
dealt with during the year 1929. ‘The charges collected amounted 
to Rs.4,47,399.2-0 as against Rs.4,64,435.15.0 realised during the 
previous year. ‘Iraq’s share of the revenue realised on incoming 
traffic (excluding radio) during the year was Rs.1,02,516.6.0 as 
compared with Rs.1,09,401.2.0 realised during the previous year. 
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Comparative figures of the wireless traffic handled during the 
years 1929 and 1930 are as follows :— 


1929. 1930. 

Number of messages sent ... 1,921 6,793 

Number of messages received ... 10,548 8,996 
Total revenue realised ... ... Ks.81,089.138 and Rs.76,125.3.0. 


At the Nineteenth Session of the Permanent Mandates Commis- 
sion an enquiry was made as to the reason for the decrease in posts 
and telegraphs revenues since 1923. 

The following figures show the yearly revenue of the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department since that year :— 


Rs. 
1923 ae oe ie oa ee ... 83,17,3864 
1924 sais -— _ sae Mise ... 082,738,809 
1925 aon is at sais Sect ... 29,95 ,269 
1926 soe Sac ha be8 hoe w. = 27,21,520 
1927 se es i otk nae ... 27,26,269 
1928 ah sid 3 - = ... 27,04,0387 
1929 sis sie ... 27,05,016 


It will be seen that : aeise the years 1923, 1924, and 1925 
revenue fell steadily while from 1926 it maintained a comparatively 
stable level. 

The higher revenue figures during the years 1923, 1924 and 
1925 were partly due to certain non-recurring credit adjustments, 
such as those made on account of material from dismantled lines, 
which were not really receipts from postal and telegraph services, 
but a heavy fall in foreign telegraph traffic 1s the main cause of the 
decline in revenue. 

Foreign telegraph traffic, as can be seen from the table below, 
has been continuously falling since 1924 and the effect of this 
decline on the revenue of the department has only been successfully 
neutralised since 1926 by the expansion of the postal and telephone 
Services. 

The fall in the telegraph traffic is attributable to the evacuation 
from the country of British troops, and to the faster and more 
frequent mail services between ‘Iraq and western countries pro- 
vided by the overland and air mail services. 


FOREIGN 'TELEGRAPH TRAFFIC. 


Rs. 
1924 a ee Sa ae ae .-» 8,95,985 
. 1925 ome ee a ane bas .. 7,388,913 
—-1926 aah ais, Pe | de 2s ... 6,57,109 | 
1927 - ae ims Se eee a ... 6,45 ,426 
1928 re os is me ae ... §,91,056 


1929 wate Sak - is vee’ wee 45,275 
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7.—The ‘Iraqi Railways. 
GENERAL. 


The more important statistics for the financial year 1929-30 are 
shown in tabular form at the end of this section of the report. 

The outstanding feature in the year’s working was the Euphrates 
flood, which breached and submerged the Baghdad-Basra main line 
between mile 8/18 and 24/10, as well as other portions further 
south, thus interrupting the main line train service for a considerable 
time. 


ORGANIZATION. 


There was no radical change in the organization of the depart- 
ment during the year. 

Travel facilities for tourists and pilgrims have been developed 
and extended. Negotiations were opened and successfully con- 
cluded with the Simplon-Orient Express Service to include the 
‘Iraqi Railways in the activities of this organization. The arrange- 
ments which have been made have reduced the time of journey 
from England and Western Europe to Istanbul, and thence onwards 
to Syria and ‘Iraq. A speedy and comfortable Wagon-Lits service 
between ‘Iraq and Europe was established via Nisibin, by the 
Taurus Express at Istanbul. It is now possible to book through 
from Basra and Baghdad to any European city served by the 
Simplon-Orient and its connected services. A motor service for 
the conveyance of passengers between railhead at Kirkuk and the 
Bozanti-Alep-Nisibin et Prolongements terminus at Nisibin has 
been instituted and a Railway Rest House at Mosul has been 
established. The route has proved popular with passengers from 
India as well as those from ‘Iraq and Persia. Within the first five 
weeks of its inauguration 103 tickets to Europe were issued. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE ON NEW WORKS. 


The total expenditure on capital works during the year 1929-30 
was Rs. 3,47,433, a summary of which is as follows :— 


Rs. 
(1) New Works _... me oes Sa ... 38,25 ,952 
(2) Continuation Works ... oe vied 5 20 ,722 
(3) Land... ee itl see a8 159 
Total ... ... 98,47,433 


The new and continuation works (items 1 and 2) were financed 
by appropriations from revenue surpluses for the years 1926-27 to 


1929-30 
Item 3 was financed from the reserve account. — 
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LOANS. 


There was no change in the liability of the ‘Iraqi Railways to 
the ‘Iraqi Government for loans received, which at the 31st March, 


1930, was as under :— 


Rs. 

Basra City Siding 45,000 Free of 

interest. 
Karbala Line 5 50,000 do. 
Kirkuk Construction 24 00,000 do. 
Barbuti Bridge 4,00 ,000 do. 
Mosul Survey _... 40,000 do. 
Miscellaneous Capital Works, 1925-26 5 00,000 5 per cent. 
Miscellaneous Capital Works, 1926-27 2,00,000 5 per cent. 
Qaraghan Bridge : aa ... 4,00,000 5 per cent. 
Mosul Famine Relief Works ... 50,000 Free of 

interest. 

Total ... 45,85,000 


i 


Add.— 


Balance (Lakeland bridge) sanc- 


tioned but not drawn 4,50,000 5 per cent. 


EARNINGS AND HXPENSES. 


The goods and coaching earnings for the year 1929-30 were 
Rs. 81.12 lakhs as compared with 82.38 lakhs for the previous year. 
Notwithstanding the disability caused by the floods already 
mentioned, it is pleasing to record. that passenger receipts and 
mileage were in excess of those for the previous year, there being 
an increase of no less than 5,167,638 in passenger mileage. This 
increase is largely in short-distance traffic and is in part attributable 
to the policy of stopping at halts between stations to pick up and 
set down passengers, whilst the reduction in fares referred to in 
the report for the previous financial year, has also largely con- 
tributed to the increased passenger traffic. 


The falling-off in earnings occurs principally in special trains 
and parcels, particularly in the former, as movements of troops 
were fewer than 1 in the previous year. 


Public goods earnings showed a decrease of Rs. 1.07 . lakhs, . 
whilst Royal Air Force and Military Boots cornings apoE a pee 
increase over the previous year. | 
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The actual receipts were as follows :— 








Coaching. Rs. 
Civil Government and Public... ... ... 22,438,715 
Royal Air Force and Military ... ast .. =: 1,004,781 
Goods. 
Civil Government and Public ... Sis ... 55,62,635 
Royal Air Force and Military ... or ...  %,01,377 
81,12 ,458 
Miscellaneous i fe ae eat ..»  1,08,073 
82,20 ,531 


Miscellaneous receipts not affecting operations 1,20,668 





83 ,41,199 





The total working expenses for the period were Rs. 79,038,301 as 
compared with Rs. 82,46,580 for the previous year. The percentage 
of expenses to earnings was 96.1 as compared with 98.4 during 
1928-29. 

The above figure for total working expenses includes a sum of 
Rs. 10,68,736 set aside for special renewals and depreciation. 

The distribution of expenditure between the various departments 
was as follows :— | 


Percentage 
of gross 
Actual. Budgetted. expenses. 
Rs. Rs. 
Engineering ... 18,23 ,823 21,30 ,019 23.08 


Locomotives and Car- 
riage and Wagon ... 14,30,938 16,46 ,801 18.11 





Traffic 3 ... 981,71,934 32,91 ,212 40.14 
General _ ee ... 18,95,637 15 ,62,398 17.65 
Wagon Ferry oe 58,961 75,230 0.74 
‘Miscellaneous _ ie 22,008 20,000 0.28 

Total =e = 79,,08,301 87 ,25,660 100.00 








fr ee 


The earnings per train mile were Rs. 6.83 and the expenses 
Rs. 6.56. The surplus of earnings over expenses was Rs. 3,17,230 
as compared with a budgetted surplus of Rs. 5,30,590. 


WORKING OF THE Raluway. 
The total train mileage was 1,204,094 and the total engine mileage 
1,443,310. 
The percentage of shunting engine miles to train engine miles 
was 21.77 against 27.43 during 1928-29. 
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The average rate charged per ton mile for goods was 0.95 and the 
average per passenger mile 0.57 annas as compared with 1.06 and 
0.63 annas respectively for the previous year. 

The total number of passengers carried was 841,437 against 
715,501 during the previous year. The average length of journey 
was 71.62 miles as compared with 77.01 for the previous year. 

The tonnage of revenue-earning goods carried was 489,365 
against 450,660 for the previous year and the average haul was 189 
miles compared with 180 miles. 


RAILWAY STORES. 


The value of stores in hand, excluding those in transit at the 
3lst March, 1980, was Rs. 27,22,079.11.4, made up as follows :— 





1929-30. 
Rs. as.p. 
1. General Stores. . 
Stores in hand Sus wee ... 18,54,562 9.7 
2. Engineering Stores. 
(a) Permanent Way Rs. 
Materials ... 6,838,830. 1.0 
(b) Tools and Plant 36,018. 3.0 
: — 7,19,848 4.0 
8. Locomotive Stores. | 
(a) Stores | see 66 ,059.14.9 
(b) Oil Fuel sh 81,608.15.0 | 
—-——_ 1,47,668 13.9 
Total ues oes ... %7,22,079 11.4 





Compared with the value of stocks held at the corresponding date 
in 1929 as shown below, these figures show a decrease of 
Rs. 41,666.14.3. :— 


1928-29. 
Rs. as.p. 
1. General Stores. | oe | 
Stores in hand sae or .. 16,96,523 13.7 
2. Engineering Stores. 
(a) Permanent Way Rs. 
Materials ... 8,51,063.12.0 
(b) Tools and Plant 54,601. 1.0 | 
. ———_—-— 9,05,664 13.0 
3. Locomotive Stores. : 
(a) Stores aa 93,034. 9.0 
(6b) Oil Fuel... 68,523. 6.0 


et 1,61,557 15.0 
Total - wee ~©27,63,746 9.7 
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PURCHASES. 


The fllowane are the comparative figures for purchases during 
the same period :— 





1928-29. 1929-30. 
Rs. Rs. 

English purchases ... 5,06,230.10  2,46,309.12 

Indian purchases 89,588. 3 79 413.14 
Local purchases. 

(a) Oil Fuel ...  6,95,090.12 8,03 248.15 

(6) Manufactured Stores 46 ,283.10 12,074. 5 

(c) Other Stores 3,78,124. 7 8 34,021.13 

Total ... 17,15,317.10 19,75,068.11 








The amounts under English and Indian purchases represent the 
value of executed orders placed direct with the Crown Agents and 
the Bombay Agent. 

RAILWAY STAFF. 


The total strength of railway staff employed on the 31st March, 
1930, was 5,781, of which 64 were employed on capital works, as 
compared with 5,940 and 106 respectively on the corresponding date 
last year. 

The average number of men employed per open mile during the 
year was 6.22 as compared with 7.70 for the previous year. 

At the close of the year the precentage of ‘Iraqi staff to the total 
was 90.4. 


ACCIDENTS. 
There were no serious accidents during the period under review. 
The total number of engine failures was 43 as compared with 30 
during the previous year. 


TABLE I. 
Financial and Statistical Statements. 
— FINANCIAL. 
1. Capital Outlay. 

1920-21. 1921-22.. 1922-23. 1923-24. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Re. - 
67,31,680 40,65,601 10,30,250 15,38,180 
1924~25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 
Kes. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
31,02,617 7,96,657 8,50,673 11,29,568 
1928-29. 1929-30. 
es. Kes. 
3,43,400. 3,47,433 
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92. Revenue Earnings and Expenses. 


1920-21. 1921-22. 1922-23. 
Res. Re. Res. 
Earnings ... 281,11,929 210,44,526 133,82,457 
Expenses 354,17,086 251,50,745  130,47,386 
—73,05,157 —41,06,219 +3,35,071 
1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 
Rs. Rs. 7 Rs. 
HKarnings 95,68,765 94,99,955 93,05,734 
Expenses 85,97,752  89,20,974 — 87,75,718 
+9,71,013 +5,78,981 +5,30,016 
1928-29. 1929-30. 
Rs. fs. 
Earnings ... _-83,79,593 —-82,20,531 
Expenses ... 82,46,580 79,03,301 
+1,33,013 +3,17,230 
STATISTICAL. 
1. Mileage. 
Route Mileage 
open on the Track Mileage. 
31st March, Running. Siding. 
1930. 
751-27 751-27 178-00 
2. Equipment. 
Metre 
Gauge. 
Locomotives in commission 52 
Sentinel Steam Coach ... 1 
Rail Motors— 
Tractors  ... = ae ae 5 
Trolleys (including 3 light trolleys) 10 
Coaching Vehicles— 
Bogie ... ; 78 
4-wheelers.... 151 
Goods Vehicles— 
Covered Bogies 2 
Covered 1,783 
Open Bogies ... 241 
Open 4-wheelers 692 
Tank Wagons Bogies 87 
je ,,  4-wheelers 59 
Others ... . 84 


1923-24. 
Rs. 
108,24,463 
100,26,633 


+7,97,830 


1927-28. 
Rs. 

93,02,330 

85,46,803 


+7,55,527 
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3. Passenger and Goods Revenue Statistics. 


Number of passengers carried ... 
Passenger miles... ee eee 
Passenger Earnings 


Average rate ace per passenger per ‘mile a 


Goods :—_ 
Tons carried :— 
Revenue Earning 


Total 
Net ton-miles sea 
Average Haul per ton 
Goods Earnings 


Average rate charged per ton- mile 


4. Revenue Earnings and Expenses. 


Earnings i 
Earnings per mean route mile 
Earnings per train mile 

Total working expenses 


Total working expenses per mean route mile 


Total working ica per train mile 
Net earnings 

Net earnings per mean ‘route mile 
Net earnings per train mile 


5. Train and Engine Mileage. 


841,437 
60,269,407 


* Rs. 23,48,446 
... Annas 0-57 


489,365 
586,661 
101,108,030 
miles 189 


.. Rs. 57,64,012 


Annas 0-95 


Rs. 
82,20,531 
10,951 
6-83 
79,03,301 
10,529 
6-56 
3,17,230 
423 
0-26 


Train Mileage. 
Passenger Sentinel Goods 
Train. Coach. Train. Mixed. Miscellaneous. Total. 
116,029 131,698 100,378 827,799 28,190 1,204,094 
| Engine Mileage. 
Train Shunting Inght 
- Engine. Engine. Engine. Other. Total. 
1,044,096 227,341 43,187 128,684 1,443,308 
6. Locomotive and Rolling Stock User. 
Average mileage run per engine per day ... 73 
Train mileage run per engine per day 54 
Goods Stock Vehicle Miles :— 7 
Loaded ... . 15,357,230 
Empty ... 7,020,874 
Total. ... ... 22,378,104 
Average load per loaded goods vehicle ... Tons 7 +34 
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7. Train Load, 


Average gross load of a goods train on the Metre 
Gauge. 
Average net load of a train... 


8. Density of Traffic. 


Net ton miles per mean route mile per month 
Passenger miles per mean route mile per month... 


9. Oil Fuel Consumption. 


Pounds per train mile 
Pounds per engine mile 


TABLE I. 


‘596 tons. 


65s, 


DETAILS OF EARNINGS AND EXPENDITURE. 


1. Earnings :— 


Coaching Traffic 

Goods Traffic 

Telegraphs Si 

Carriage of Postal Mails , 

Carriage of Railway materials for. Capital 
Works. 


Sundry ... 
Total 


2. Hepenses :-— 


Maintenance of Way and Works 
Locomotive and Carriage and Wagon 
Traffic ; - ae - 
General . 

Wagon Ferry = 

Special and Miscellaneous 


Total 


Rs, 
23,48,446 
57,64,012 

11,926 

34,312 

16,630 


45,205 


82,20,531. 


Rs. 
18,23,823 
14,30,938 
31,71,934 
13,95,637 

58,961 
22,008 


79,03,301 
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VII.—THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 
1.—The Department of Education. 
FINANCE. 
The sanctioned budget for the financial year 1930-31 for the 
Ministry, including the Department of Antiquities, was 


Rs. 40,05,509 as compared with Rs. 37,60,870 for the previous 
year. Most of the increase went towards normal expansion. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


The five institutions for the training of teachers are still in 
existence, viz., the elementary, primary, and higher training 
colleges for men at Baghdad; and the training colleges for women 
at Baghdad and Mosul. 

The numbers who graduated from these institutions in June, 
1930, were as follows :— 


Elementary Training College ... 59 
Primary Training College (20 ) having taken the 
agricultural course)... 40 
Higher Training College a se ies ne: 
Women’s eaeee College, Baghdad : 
| III year ... bs .. 18 
II year ... ose .. 14 
Women’s Training College, Mosul : 
IT year ... i6 .. 23 


GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 
Primary and Elementary Schools. 

The total number of government primary and elementary schools 
has increased from 272 to 291 and the number of pupils from 28,103 
to 30,888. Of these 248 are boys’ schools with an enrolment of 
24,885 pupils, while 43 are girls’ schools with 6,003 pupils. 

The government school in the Jewish quarter in Baghdad was in 
1930 made a full primary school and the pupils incr eased from 188 
to 272. The community are now asking for a government girls’ 
school which it may be possible to open in October, 1931. 

1,596 pupils took the Primary Public Examination held in June, 
of whom 192 were girls. Of these 1,048 passed successfully includ- 
ing 160 girls. 

Tribal schools—by which is meant schools in places where the 
people live in hair tents, but are not nomadic—exist in the following 
places with one teacher for each :— 


Place. © Pupils. Classes. 
Aqarquf—Baghdad cea - ah . 25 2 
Mukaishifa—Baghdad liwa. + Saas we “ol 1 
Shoohani—Diyala liwa. sak ere: ©: 2 
Saub al Makina—Kut liwa..... ee ier “Ol 2 
Abou Saba—Kirkuk liwa. ... ass mee 1 
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An experiment made some time ago, of sending a teacher to 
accompany a noiadic tribe, was not successful. He found little 
chance of teaching and was used generally by the shaikh as a 
private secretary. 


Secondary and Intermediate Schools. 


The numbers of pupils and of classes in the secondary schools of 
‘Iraq are as follows :— 


Full Secondary Schools. 1929. 1930. 
Baghdad oe ... 776 pupils in 4 classes. 1,098 pupils in 4 classes. 
Mosul ... Sak Siar OL ye xs 4 4ll_ ,, - me 


_ Note.—In Mosul the whole secondary school is accommodated 
in one building, but in Baghdad there are three intermediate schools 
feeding the central secondary school as well as an evening secondary. 
school for older pupils who are occupied during the day in earning 
their living. 


Intermediate Schools. 1929. | 1930. 
| Kirkuk aA ... 70 pupils in 2 classes. 64 pupils in 2 classes. 
Basra . hee wv. “90. 2, a 4 ce > ae 
Sulaimaniya sak cox. (1 LOW Be 52 ~ <5 5 ne 
Hilla ...¥ ... ia 300) igs ae BS. sy Gee. 4s 
Najaf ... x ls “DOs 45 ae gs 62: 4 42. ss 
Amara es Sa Oss oe Oe 29° as OSS 
Arbil ... as ves: LY agi ro aa BU 45 «2. we 
Nasiriya eas eeee “AD gs sie. bas 26° 55 39:2 <3 
Karbala 23 ~—=5,~—s gg:*L« class. 





Kut. 15 


99 99 1 99 


The experiment of teaching chemistry in the higher classes of 
the secondary schools through the medium of the English language* 
was during the year discarded as a failure, the reason assigned being 
that while the pupils improved in English, as a result of the extra 
practice which these lessons gave them, their progress in chemistry 
was retarded on account of the difficulty of working in a foreign 
language. 

The considerable increase in the number of pupils entering inter- 
mediate schools is awakening the attention of those in charge to 
the necessity for a course of study which will prepare these pupils 
for careers other than government service. To this end the co- 
operation of the main banks and commercial houses in the country 
was invited in laying down a practical commercial course to follow 
the intermediate course, and designed to give those pupils who took 
it a chance to secure satisfactory employment outside government 
offices. This course will probably be started in October, 1931. To 
what extent it will be taken up by pupils is a matter which only 
time can show. 


* See page 137 Annual Report for 1929. 
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Girls’ Schools. 

Girls’ schools have been opened during 1980 at Karbala, 
Diwaniya, Zakho and Arbil. 

There are now six kindergarten schools in the country, three of 
which are independent and three attached to larger schools. The 
former are at Mosul, Kirkuk, and the Karkh quarter of Baghdad. 
The latter are attached to the Central Girls’ School Baghdad, the 
Central Girls’ School Basra, and the girls’ school at Amara. These 
kindergartens are very well equipped and are staffed for the most 
part by foreign (Syrian) instructresses, the other teachers being 
graduates of the Women's Training College, Baghdad, who have 
during their school course shown particular aptitude for this work. 

Of 17 boarders in the Women’s Training College, Baghdad, there 
are now 11 Muslims which is an improvement.” The difficulty, 
however, of getting the graduates of the Women’s Training College 


to teach lacwhiere than in their home towns is almost insurmount- 
able. | | 


Non-GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


In general these schools have felt the pinch of the economic 
situation rather severely, and in some schools the number of classes 
has been reduced. 

The amount devoted to grants in aid remains unchanged except 
that reductions were made in the case of the Armenian School 
because it was felt they were not making a sincere effort to improve 
the Arabic language in their school; and in the Shamash Jewish 
school—that giving the London matriculation course—because its 
budget showed that it was in a much stronger financial position 
than others and hence better able to help itself. ‘The surplus 
was then divided among one Mohammedan, one Christian, and 
two Jewish schools at Baghdad. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


No new technical schools have been opened, the Baghdad and 
Mosul Schools carrying on as before. 7 

A foundry section with modern equipment has been added to the 
Baghdad school which, now that the classrooms, workshops, and 
boarding section are all on the one compound, has quite a business- 
like appearance. 

A new class of cadets from ne Military College are being given a 
mechanical transport course, which is proving a success. 

‘Twenty-five new pupils drawn from all over the country were 
admitted in October, 1930. Of those who left in June, 6 were 
found work in the ‘Traq Petroleum Company and 15° in the “Iraq 
Air Force. 


* See page 138 Annual Report for 1929. 
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One of the difficulties of the school is to keep boys until they 
complete their course. The temptation to drop out as soon as 
they have learnt enough to make a living im the bazaar is still very 
strong. 


There are now 12 pupils in the 4th year who will be the first to 
complete the course and obtain the school certificate. In view of 
the highly efficient equipment and training available at the ‘Iraq 
Petroleum Company’s workshops in which the six pupils referred 
to above are now working, they will also be given the school 
certificate as a concession and encouragement. 


The School of Engineering, with its three years’ course follow- 
ing upon the intermediate school course, contains 61 pupils. Nine 
graduated in 1930 and were posted to the departments of Irrigation, 
Public Works, and Railways. The number of new pupils who 
joined the first year in October, 1930, was 17. 


The Law College, with its three years’ course following upon 
the secondary school course, has an enrolment of 78 students and 
7 auditors. Eleven students graduated in June, 1930, and 31 new 
students joined in the autumn. 


The Law College is the main avenue to employment in the 
senior civil service, and consequently there are always many 
candidates for admission. 


After the graduation of its final class of 21 in June, 1930, the 
Agricultural College was closed. Although ‘Iraq is an agricultural 
country, it was difficult to find boys to join the school because the 
Agricultural Department could give no guarantee of employment 
on completion of the course. 


KURDISH SCHOOLS. 


Five new Kurdish schools were opened in 1930, bringing the 
total up to 28 primary schools with one intermediate and one girls’ 
school at Sulaimaniya. 


A Kurdish Inspector of Kurdish Schools was appointed in 
September, with special powers somewhat in excess of those of an 
ordinary inspector of schools. Administratively this inspector is 
directly under the Director-General of Education as are Area 
Education Officers. 


The new Local Languages Law, which is to go before Parlia- 
ment in 1931, should remove the difficulty which has sometimes 
arisen as to the medium of instruction to be used in each school. 


Permission was given during the year to the Assyrian Patriarch 
for the opening of some eight schools, but in view of their curri- 
culum they are classed as religious and not as elementary schools. 
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CLASSES FOR [LLITERATES. 


Under the auspices of the Mahad al‘Ilmi some 6,000 illiterates 
attend evening classes in 31 schools throughout the country. 
Government school buildings are used for these classes and the 
teachers are almost entirely those of the State schools who receive 
additional pay for this special work. The movement is a very fine 
one and is being greatly encouraged, practically all salaries of 
teachers being met by the Mahad from the generous grant-in-aid 
given by the Ministry of Education. 


ScHOLARSHIPS ABROAD. 


-'Phirty-two men and three women were sent abroad with scholar- 
ships for higher education in the summer of 1930. The following 
schedule shows the countries to which they were sent and the 
eee which they took up :— | 


| Place. Number. . Subject. 
United Kingdom .... 12 Engineering, Kindergarten. 
Beirut Gate .. 11 Arts Course. . 
Cairo... ten 9 Technical Course. 
Sweden ... a: 2 Physical Training. 


France er ee 1 Medicine. 


HEALTH CONDITIONS AND RECREATIONS. 


An attempt to secure the services of a school medical officer 
failed owing to the necessity for economy. ‘The services of a part- 
time visiting physician were, however, obtained, and good though 
limited work was done chiefly in the boarding institutions. 


The ophthalmic nurse under the direct supervision of the Chief 
Ophthalmic Specialist continues to attend to the eyes of all pupils 
in the girls’ schools requiring treatment. The results obtained 
during the past year are the best proof of the immense benefit of 
this work. Many of the pupils who were at first the most opposed 
to treatment are now the keenest in their desire not to miss a 
single visit. 


The Boy Scouts throughout the country number 12,361. The 
usual annual Scout displays were given in each of the educational 
areas. Through the generosity of His Majesty King Faisal, the 
polo ground opposite the Palace was presented to the ‘Iraqi Boy 
Scouts Association. No gift could have been more keenly 
appreciated or have filled a greater need. The association during 
the summer put up a stadium capable of seating 800 which will 
immensely improve the efficiency of all future displays, whether in 
scouting or physical exercises and games. 
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On the 2nd May, 1930, the first Field Day was held for all 
‘Government schools above the primary standard. The usual track 
and field events were competed for and a good start made. It is 
planned that the next of these shall be open to both Government 
and non-Government schools, so that records open to all schools 
can be made. | 

In general great keenness is being shown towards athletics. 
One of the serious deterrents is the lack of suitable play grounds 
anywhere near the larger schools. Generally the boys have to go 
well outside the city before they can play any game. | 


BUILDINGS. 


Fourteen school buildings have been erected during this year. 
The cost of many of these was met partly by local subscriptions. 

An ‘Traqi engineer has been appointed to supervise the buildings 
which are erected by the Ministry of Education to ensure the correct 
carrying out of plans. 

In a tentative programme put up to the Ministry of Finance, it 
‘has been estimated that the number of school buildings necessary 
within the next ten years is 180. This would ensure that all 
‘government schools were properly accommodated. 


New REGULATIONS. 


Three sets of regulations based on the Public Education tag 
were drafted during the year. 
The Primary School Regulations. 
The Secondary School Regulations. 
The Public Examination Regulations. 


Of these the first was passed by the Council of Ministers and put 
into effect in May, 1930. The others are still under consideration. 
When adopted it is hoped that they will introduce many desirable 
Improvements in the organization and discipline of the schools. 


2.—The Department of Antiquities. 


The department throughout the year enjoyed the expert guidance 
of Mr. Sidney Smith.* Great advances were made in dealing with 
the accumulation of objects in the museum, and though neither the 
building nor the staff is really large enough, the collection is now 
displayed to the best advantage possible under existing conditions. 
The most urgent need in the museum was the appointment of a 
technical assistant to deal with damaged objects and to arrest the 
‘decay of those requiring skilled treatment, but difficulty was ex- 
Perienced in finding a suitable candidate for this post. In the de- 
partment itself the need was felt for a more efficient machinery- for 





* See page 136 Annual Report for 1928. 
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the protection of ancient sites against the ravages of illicit diggers. 
The increased number of licensed excavations led during the year 
under review to a corresponding increase in promiscuous digging, 
and it. became clear that unless steps were taken to remedy this 
evil the country would continue to lose much of its archaeological 
wealth by sales to private buyers of objects privately excavated. 
‘The police and the administrative authorities generally gave all the 
assistance in their power, but it was represented that to supplement 
their efforts at least three travelling inspectors were required. The 
appointment of these inspectors has now been sanctioned. 


An attempt was made in the course of the year to bring in a new 
law of antiquities, removing some of the less satisfactory features of 
the old law, and also providing a permanent board of trustees to 
manage the museum and to act as a link between the Director of 
Antiquities on the one hand and the public and the government on 
the other. But up to the end of the year the law had not been 
passed. 


In the course of the year the museum was enriched by many 
valuable objects resulting from the various excavations. ‘The work 
at Ur, though less productive of striking objects than in the two 
previous years, uncovered what is probably the most perfect monu- 
ment in existence of the period of Nebuchudnezzar—a temple. 
Much was also done to elucidate the layout of the temenos and of 
the buildings connected with it. Many relics were also found of a 
period which has been claimed as pre-diluvian. Some most striking 
discoveries have also been made not only of buildings, but also of 
documents throwing light on the conditions of life in the time of 
Abraham. | 


At Kish the work done threw more complete light on the con- 
struction of the Ziggurat, and on the earlier Sumerian buildings 
lying beneath it, and a large pit was sunk to the level of virgin soil. 


At Warka extremely interesting and important discoveries were 
made not only of the various additions and alterations to the original 
Ziggurat, but also of an older ziggurat, and several distinct levels 
of buildings dating back to the remotest ages. The outlook at 
Warka is also most promising for further important discoveries. 


At Tall Umar the plan of a Parthian building superimposed on an 
earlier Seleucid building was further worked out, and an interest- 
ing collection of Parthian objects was gathered. 

At Tall Lu’ the traces of buildings were disappointingly few, but 
the objects interesting. 

The excavations at Tarkalan have been nearly completed and, 
when the results of this expedition are worked up and published, a 
complete picture of the life of the Mitanni civilization should result. 

The expedition at Khorsabad continued to produce objects of first 
rate importance in Assyrian art. 
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The work at Nineveh was begun again in the autumn of the year 
under review after an interval of two years. Two new expeditions 
also started work in the autumn at Tall Asmar and Khafaji, and 
at Tall Billi. The accounts of the results of work at these four 
places falls however outside the period covered by this report. 

A list of the different expeditions at work in the season 1930-31 
is given below :— 

Mosut Liwa. 

Tall Buillt. | 

Baghdad School (American) University Museum of Pennsy]l- 
vania. Director, Dr. E. Speiser. 
Khorsabad. 

(American)—Oriental Institute of Chicago Expedition. 
. Director, Dr. H. Frankfort. 
Nineveh. 

(British)—British Museum Expedition. Director, Dr. R. 
Campbell Thompson. 


KIRKUK Liwa. 
Tarkalan. 
Baghdad School (American)—Harvard University Expedi- 
tion. Director, R. F. S. Starr, Esq. 


BaGcupaD Liwa. 
Samarra. 
(German)—Professor Herzfeld has conducted soundings. 
Tall ‘Umar. 
Baghdad School (American)—Michigan University Expedi- 
tion. Director, Professor L. Watermam. 


Dryata Liwa. 
Tall Asmer and Tall Khafajt. 
(American)—Oriental Institute of Chicago Expedition. 
Director, Dr. H. Frankfort. 


Hitia Liwa. 
Kish. 
(Joint American-English) Field Museum (Chicago) Expedi- 
tion. Director, M. Watelin. 


Diwantya Liwa. 
Warka. 
(German) Deutsche Forschungs—Gemeinschaft Expedition. 
Director, Dr. J. Jordan. 


MontaFiq Liwa. 
Ur. 

(Joint American-English) University Museum of Pennsyl- 
vania—British Museum Expedition. Director, C. L. Woolley, 
Esq. 

Tall-Lu’. 
(French) Mission Frangaise. Director, Abbé de Genouillac. 


11331 K 
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VIII.—THE MINISTRY OF IRRIGATION AND 
AGRICULTURE. 


1.—The Department of Agriculture. 


SEASONS. 


Owing to ample rainfall in December of the previous year the 
state of the winter crops at the beginning of 1930 was satisfactory. 
Heavy rain fell in January accompanied by many windy amd cloudy 
days. In February the rainfall was normal and the humidity con- 
tinued high; there was little wind, and evaporation remained low 
so that the rain-fed crops in the north made good growth and little 
irrigation was necessary in the south until the end of the month. 
The outstanding feature of the winter was its mildness, no real 
frosts being recorded. No rain fell in March but there were a 
good many calm cloudy days and evaporation was not high. The 
winter of 1929-30 was therefore favourable to the growth of winter 
crops, and the summer sowing season of 19380 opened under ideal 
conditions. Some damage was done to ripening cereals in central 
‘Iraq by a shower of rain followed by strong winds on the 26th 
April; the yield of cereals was high, but some of the grain was 
shrivelled and patchy. 


In April the weather was sultry and dusty with abnormally high 
relative humidity. May was marked by an entire absence of the 
dust-storms which are so often a feature of this month. The tem- 
peratures in May, June and July were considerably below normal, 
there were no dust-storms and no hot scorching winds. The ger- 
mination of cotton and other summer crops was excellent, but 
growth was at first a little slow; the condition of the plants im- 
proved in July. Throughout the summer season crops remained 
healthy and unusually free from pests; bollworm on cotton did 
not assume serious proportions until October, when the bulk of the 
crop had been picked. August was hot, but the autumn months 
were cooler than usual. 

The winter rains were late in approaching. No rain fell in 
October and the November rainfall was less than usual. In 
December the weather was misty and unsettled and the rainfall was 
heavier. 


On the whole the weather of 1930 was favourable to agriculture, 
the temperature being more equable than usual throughout the 
year. The winter season of 1930-31 has, however, begun with a 
shortage of rain. 

The Meteorological Section of the department having been closed 
down, the usual records are not available. The following tables 
give the records taken at the Central Experimental Farm at 
Rustam :— 
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BAGHDAD WEATHER STATISTICS SINCE RECORDS WERE TAKEN. 
Mean Monthly Mean Monthly Mean Monthly Mean Monthly 


Month. Maximum from Minimum from Humidity from rainfall from 
1888-1929. 1888-1929. 1889-1929. 1889-1929. 
Degrees. Degrees. Per cent. anches. 
January ji 59-0 38-7 85 1-12 
February sic 64.2 42-3 80 1-13 
March ... vas 73°0 49-2 69 1-13 
April... sas 83-6 58-1 54 0-79 
May ...° «ee 94-9 68-2 41 0-25 
June... — 104-5 75:7 30 — 
July... se 109-5 79-5 28 — 
August ... 2% 109-8 78-6 31 0:01 
September... 103-6 72°2 33 0-01 
October tee 92-3 62-7 45 0-10 
November re 75 +2 50-9 67 1-00 
December ~ 62-6 42:3 84 1-2] 
Average... 86-0 59-9 54 Total 6-75 
CoTTon. 


The season opened on a note of depression. The bulk of the 
cotton crop is grown on pump urigation and many pump-owners 
were in- financial difficulties owing to the slump in prices of all 
agricultural produce. 

Further, by the time sowings commenced the Nejdi locust 
(schistocerca peregrina) had invaded the whole of the cotton-growing 
areas and eggs had been laid over large tracts of land. Fear of 
damage from this pest resulted in considerable curtailment of the 
area sown, and the downward trend of the cotton market was 
another depressing factor. 

Germination was good, but subsequent growth was slow owing to 
low temperatures. Warmer weather in June resulted in more rapid 
growth. Less boll-worm attack than usual was reported and on the 
whole the season was favourable. 

Deliveries to ginneries up to the end of the year were as 
follows :— 


Bales. - 
British Cotton Growing Association’s Ginnery ... 1,037 
National Ginnery Company’s Ginnery ... .. 2,185 


There is a certain amount of seed cotton on hand, and it js 
believed that the total crop will be 3,200 bales, 1,549 bales less than 
that of last year. 

The causes of this retrograde movement are to be found in the 
following factors :— 

(a) The fear of Nejdi locusts which prevented sowings, and, 
to a very much less extent, actual damage by this pest. 
— (b) The fall of cotton prices and general economic depression. 
(c) The abnormally low river levels which led to poor water 
supply and also caused the collapse of a good many river wells 
from which water is pumped. 
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_Unless improvement takes place in prices it is likely that next 
year also will be a poor production year. 


CEREALS. 


From an agricultural point of view the cereal crop was very 
successful. The seasonal conditions were good, on the whole, 
throughout the country, and yields were high. The market, how- 
ever, had completely collapsed. The situation created by the 
existence of large surplus stocks of grain in America and Canada 
was aggravated by the unloading on Continental markets of large 
quantities of Russian grain, and prices ran down to a completely 
uneconomic level. It was estimated that overproduction had been 
such that sufficient wheat for over a year’s consumption was already 
in hand before the new harvests came on to the market. ‘Iraq, 
being a country where internal transport is difficult and a at | 
and external transport to consuming markets is also long and costly, 
was particularly hard hit.* 


Attempts were made to relieve the situation by reduction in the 
cost of rail and river transport, and certain freight concessions were 
obtained from shipping companies, but nothing that could be 
achieved in the country could remedy a situation the causes of which 
were worldwide. The result is that whilst foodstuffs are plentiful 
and cheap, money is very scarce and many eee are unable 
to meet their financial obligations. 


DATES. 


The crop was good and, on the whole, free from disease. Flower- 
ing was profuse, the fruit set well, and the season was remarkably 
free from the moist south winds which favour the multiplication of 
the mite causing the ‘‘ ghubbar ’’ disease. The market opened weak 
on the basis of last year’s closing prices, and remained very 
depressed. Good quality Hallawi were sold for only Rs.150-Rs.100 
per kara of approximately three tons, and large quantities of dates 
remained unsold on the growers’ hands. 


SILKS. 


For reasons given in another part of the report the silk experi- 
mental work at Rustam was closed down in August, and the Seri- 
culturist and his staff were dismissed. 


OIL-SEED CROPS. 


For some years now the results from the Experimental Station 
have shown that profitable crops of linseed and rape can be grown 
in Central ‘Iraq. , 


* Wheat in the northern areas, for instance, was not worth, in Basra, the cost 
of transporting it there. 
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The department has had no means of demonstrating publicly the 
possibilities of this crop and, beyond the small amounts available at 
the experimental farm, there was no seed for issue. Nevertheless 
the slump in the cereal prices led to a great interest being taken in 
the crop. 

Unfortunately this crop is very susceptible to a “‘ rust ’’ disease. 

All stocks imported had been found to be liable to this, and the 
successful crops at the Experimental Station had been obtained from 
specially selected “‘ rust free ’’ strains. 

It was impossible, therefore, to provide, at short notice, large 
quantities of really suitable seed. 

Nevertheless it had been observed that certain River Plate 
varieties were much less liable to the disease than were the Indian 
varieties so that when money was voted for the import of seed, 
these varieties were sent for in spite of the extra cost due to 
transport. , 

One hundred tons of linseed and a very small quantity of rape 
were obtained and issued to cultivators for autumn sowing. The 
quantity is, of course, far too small to make any appreciable 
difference to the general economic situation, but it will serve as 
an introduction of an alternative winter crop. The measure was 
taken much too late to be of real value, there can be no export 
surplus available until, at the earliest, 1932, and oil-seeds are 
already beginning to decline in price, since the same measures 
have been taken in other countries. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS. 


Quantity 

in tons. 
Barley—July, 1929-June, 1930 ... o .. =. 78,811 
Wheat—July, 1929-June, 1930 ... ae we = 25,675 
Wool—July, 1929-June, 1930... ve i 6,138 
Dates—August, 1929-July, 1930 ois ... 181,909 


The above figures are seasonal and refer to the total exports from 
the 1929 crops. 

Up to December, 1930, the following quantities had been 
exported from the 1930 crops :— 


Tons. 
Barley—July, 1930-December, 1930... .. «= 84,777 
Wheat—July, 19380-December, 1930... ... 64,260 
Wool—July, 1930-December, 1930 a a 3,169 
Dates—August, 1930-December, 1930 ... ... 127,766 


AntTI-LOcUST CAMPAIGN. 
The Northern Locust. 


The campaign against the northern locust dociostaurus 
maroccanus was successfully carried out. In the northern liwas 
all crops were saved from the hoppers and harvests were success- 
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fully gathered. At and after harvest time, however, abnormally 
large flying swarms appeared. 

These invaded areas further to the south than the normal habitat 
of the pest, and, as in 1927, there were, at the end of the year, 
enormous areas of egg-infested lands in the southern districts, as 
well as rather more than normal areas in the north. The campaign 
of 1980, and the anti-Nejdi locust campaign which followed it, 
finally exhausted the stocks of poison bait held since 1927, and 
sanction was granted for the purchase of further stocks to the 
amount of Rs. 82,000. 


The Nejdi Locust. 


In December of 1929, information was received that the pest 
schistocerea peregrina was again present in Kuwait territory. The 
Basra district was invaded two months earlier than in 1928 and 
1929, and this early invasion led to great uneasiness in agricultural 
circles. 

Actually the conditions of the invasion did not vary much from 
those of the two previous years. Flying adults began to come 
north in March and April and eggs were laid over the whole of 
central and southern ‘Iraq. An active campaign of hopper 
destruction, carried out chiefly by temporarily recruited staff, was 
successful in preventing any serious damage to crops. As in 
previous years, however, cultivators were not keen on saving a 
cash crop like cotton, and, in some cases, were actually reported 
to have driven the pest on to their cotton, which is grown only 
on the insistence of the landlord, so as to avoid the hard summer 
work which the crop entails. Nevertheless, the damage done was 
slight. 

The observations of previous years were confirmed, and it would 
appear that this species of locust is too unhappy under the climatic 
conditions of ‘Iraq ever to establish itself as a serious annual pest. 
Up to the end of the year no further reports of its presence had 
been received, and the International Bureau of Information on 
Locusts had reported that Palestine, Trans-Jordan, Syria, and 
Turkey were also free from invasion. 


Crop RESEARCH AND PLANT BREEDING. 
Cotton. 


Owing to reduction in staff and funds the cotton programme at 
the Rustam Farm was much curtailed. The manunial test, the 
date of sowing test and the irrigation test were discontinued. The 
cultivation test which had given such interesting results in the 
two previous years was again repeated; the cotton varietal tests 
were retained, but the number of varieties under trial was much 
reduced. Cotton-breeding work was also much cut down. Only 
about 100 acres of cotton were grown for propagation. 
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The germination of cotton was satisfactory and it was estimated 
to be about 95 per cent. for most of the estate propagation areas. 
Cutworm attacked the young seedlings in April and did consider- 
able damage. ‘Thrips caused a certain amount of leaf curl in the 
early part of the season, but their effect on the crop was negligible. 
Nejdi locusts which appeared on the farm on several occasions in 
May and June were driven off before much harm had been done. 
Considerable attention was paid to the interculture of cotton which 
always presents a difficult problem. MHorse-hoeing is cheap but 
inefficient, since it does not bank up the plants well; hand fassing 
is very expensive. Faulty interculture does more harm than good 
and attempts were made to devise a satisfactory implement which 
would break the crust formed after irrigation without damaging 
the surface roots. Two implements were tried and several modi- 
fications were made as a result of experience; these implements 
are now ready for trial during the coming season. Growth of the 
cotton crop was slow until July, when the plants improved in con- 
dition. A certain amount of shedding took place in June, but the 
crop remained remarkably healthy throughout the season. Weekly 
counts of the bollworm population were maintained and at the be- 
ginning of the picking season in August infestation did not exceed 
1.0 per cent. of the total number of buda and bolls—a very low 
figure for the time of year. White-fly were present in August but 
did very little damage. Experiments were carried out with sodium 
fluosilicate dust for controlling bollworm, but owing to the low 
infestation these experiments were not conclusive and will have to 
be repeated. A trial of the Shunk motor duster machine showed 
the working of this implement to be satisfactory, but it is doubtful 
whether its use will ever be economical in ‘Iraq. Although the 
mean yield of cotton on the farm was rather below the Rustam 
average, this is not considered to be due to last season’s climate 
but to the poor soil on which most of the cotton areas were situated 
and the high salinity of the summer irrigation water which reached 
300 parts of salt per 100,000 in August and had reached nearly 400 
parts per 100,000 by October. 

Owing to the establishment of the National Ginnery as a rival 
concern to the British Cotton Growing Association the problem of 
maintaining a pure seed supply in ‘Iraq has become more acute. 
Having no propagation farms, the department has always been 
obliged to carry out the propagation of selected varieties on the 
estates of approved cultivators. In this the co-operation of the 
British Cotton Growing Association was invaluable since all the 
seed passed through their hands and with their help its distribution 
could be controlled. Now this method can no longer be employed 
since the produce of selected seed may be sent to a commercial 
ginnery, where no such co-operation is possible. In the circum- 
stances it seems advisable to issue nothing but Mesowhite from 
Rustam and to endeavour to suppress all other sources of seed. If 
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new cross-bred strains are issued, the contamination of the whole 
seed-supply of the country is only a matter of time. 

Since the department is no longer in a position to propagate 
the relatively small areas that it did in the past, breeding work at 
Rustam will be reduced to a minimum, and attention will be 
focussed on keeping the existing strains of Mesowhite pure. A 
few of the more promising cross-bred varieties will be kept growing 
at Rustam so as to provide material in case proper facilities for 
seed control are restored. 


Cereals. 


The winter season of 1929-30 was favourable to the growth of 
cereals and the yields were generally good. After the mild winter 
aphis attacked the crop rather severely. Smut was fairly prevalent ; 
bunt and rust were also present, but the attack of rust came too 
late in the season to cause much damage. According to reports 
from the cultivator who was propagating the new ‘‘ Ajibah ’’ wheat 
on a large scale this variety showed marked resistance to rust, which 
badly affected the wheat on other estates in the neighbourhood. 

Owing to the need for economy the programme of cereal ex- 
periments was reduced. In the wheat date of sowing test the 
highest yield was given by the plots sown in mid-October. Novem- 
ber sown wheat also yielded well, but wheat sown late in December 
and in January gave very small yields indeed. If cultivators could 
ensure that their winter crops were sown early it is believed that 
much loss in yield would be avoided. In the wheat varietal test 
the results of the experiments were consistent and the Punjab 
varieties, which include ‘‘ Ajibah,’’ again gave the highest yields. 
Ajibah wheat, which has been issued by the department, was most 
favourably commented on by the trade since it is thin-skinned and 
has strength and colour. ‘This wheat fetches a good premium above 
the local wheats grown in ‘Iraq; it is also a superior yielder. 
Unfortunately the department has no facilities for its propagation 
or its distribution on a large scale. In the barley varietal test 
Moroccan barley again gave the highest yield, but samples sent to 
London were not favourably reported on. A Californian barley 
which has done well at Rustam was, however, stated to be highly 
suitable for export. Ome or two cross-bred barleys which have 
given good promise are being propagated at Rustam, but it will be 
some years before any quantities are available. 


Oil-Seed Crops. 


The slump in cereal prices rendered it imperative to find alternate 
crops for cultivation on pump lands. Past experiments had 
indicated that linseed was a suitable winter crop for ‘Iraq (owing 
to the difficulties of retting and scutching, flax growing could not 
be recommended). A small area of selected rust-resisting linseed 
was propagated during the season and yielded a few tons of seed; 
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but, as considerable demands for seed were anticipated, a further 
quantity of 100 tons of Plate linseed was imported shortly before 
the 1930 sowing season. All this seed was distributed to cultiva- 
tors and the crop is now growing. A bulletin (in English and 
Arabic) and a shorter leaflet (in Arabic only) were published by the 
department giving information on the crop with simple instructions 
for growing it. Unfortunately the price of linseed has now dropped 
to about half what it was at the time of importing, but it still 
remains a much more valuable crop than wheat or barley and should 
be able to compete economically with either of these crops in ‘Iraq. 


A simple leaflet (in Arabic) was also published on rape but there 
has been little demand for seed. This crop has promised well at 
Rustam and has sometimes given good yields. It is not easy to 
obtain good germinations on irrigated land and the crop is also 
liable to damage by aphis; otherwise it grows extremely well. 
Mustard is also being tried at Rustam. 


Among summer oil-seed crops sunflower and castor are the most 
promising and a good many varieties are under trial. Sunflower is 
an easy crop to grow and comes quickly to maturity but it is liable 
to heavy damage by birds. Castor gives high yields in ‘Iraq and 
the seed is now in much demand for oil extraction. It is considered 
to be a crop suitable for cultivation on a small scale in gardens and 
elsewhere ; owing to tediousness and expense of picking it is doubt- 
ful whether it will ever be cultivated as a field crop. 


Fibre Crops. 


Experiments on Deccan hemp (hibiscus cannabinus) have been 
continued with a view to finding a practical and economic method 
of retting and preparing the fibre. Ordinary hemp (cannabis sativa) 
was also tried at Rustam last year and grew satisfactorily ; but 
its cultivation has been prohibited by the government in fulfilment 
of obligations incurred under the International Opium Convention. 


Other Crops. 


Many other crops are under trial and efforts are being directed 
to finding substitutes for winter cereals and for cotton. Samples 
of crops grown at Rustam are frequently submitted to the trade for 
valuation. Recently an American variety of horse beans (vicia 
faba) and an Indian variety of maize, lalton, have received favour- 
able comment. Local varieties of horse beans and maize are 
grown in ‘Iraq. Both these crops could be improved by gradually 
substituting the imported varieties for the local. Pyrethrum has 
recently been tried at Rustam without success; the seed is believed 
to have been unsatisfactory and further trials with fresh seed are 
now in progress. Aniseed, artemisia and other plants which yield 
spices and drugs, are being tried for the first time this season. 
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ARBORICULTURE AND POMOLOGY. 


Owing to reduction in staff this section is now closed. Several 
thousand seedlings of eucalyptus, shisham, mulberry, and other 
trees are in the nurseries and will be offered for sale to the public 
in the spring. 


LIVESTOCK. 


Budget economies have obliged the department to close down 
this section and sell off the majority of the stock. | Consequently 
all records have been discontinued. 

A report on merino sheep was, however, issued recently. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 


No Entomologist has been appointed since 1928, and as the 
Assistant Entomologist and his Technica] Assistant were both re- 
trenched in 1930, it became necessary to close this section. 


CHEMISTRY. 


During the year the Chemist was chiefly occupied in completing 
the analysis of water-soluble salts in the soil samples collected from 
the Abu Ghuraib area. A report on this soil survey was sent to 
the Director of Irrigation. 

The usual routine analyses of water from the Diala and Tigris 
were maintained and again showed the unsatisfactory nature of the 
summer irrigation water at Rustam. Although the salt content of 
the two rivers was almost the same in March (26 parts per 100,000) 
the salt content of Diyala water was over 10 times that of Tigris 
water in October (880 and 36 parts per 100,000 respectively). Other 
analysis of crops products, such as the sugar content of sugar 
beet and the oil content of various oil seeds, were carried out from 
time to time. 

Although the chemical section continued to work at Rustam 
until the end of the year it was unfortunately necessary to close it 
at the beginning of 1931 owing to the sudden death of the Chemist. 
There seems little prospect of a successor being appointed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The chemical manurial experiment, which was being carried out 
in conjunction with Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, who 
supplied the manures free of charge, had to be abandoned owing to 
lack of funds for labour. 

The collection of plants from different parts of ‘Iraq has been 
continued from time to time and the herbarium now contains about 
1,500 mounted specimens, most of which are identified. Duplicates 
of these specimens have been sent to the British Royal Botanical 
Society at Kew and other institutions. An interesting set of plants 
has recently been received from Palestine. The completion of a 
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botanical survey of ‘Iraq is important, apart from the scientific 
interest, since plants of economic importance may be found 
growing wild. 

The following publications were issued by the department during 
the year :— 


Memoir No. 13, Note on Locusts in ‘Iraq and the control 
measures adopted, by H. G. D. Rooke (in English). 

‘Bulletin No. 21, The Cultivation and Marketing of Linseed, 
by Evan Guest (in English and Arabic). 

Memoir No. 14, Sericulture in ‘Iraq, by D. D. Paterson 
(in English). 

Bulletin No. 22, Some Modern Methods of Field Expen- 
ment and their Statistical Analysis, by D. D. Paterson (in 
English). 

Leaflet No. 23, Linseed (in Arabic). 

Leaflet No. 24, Rape (in Arabic). 


TOBACCO. 


The work on this crop, which was begun late in the 1929 season, 
was continued. This year it was possible to commence varietal 
work, and plots were laid down in -both the Sulaimaniya and 
Kirkuk liwas, with a great many varieties which were believed 
likely to succeed in the conditions. Very successful results were 
obtained from certain varieties of ‘‘ kavalla ’’, but the outstanding 
success was a Bulgarian variety which one of the skilled cultivators 
employed had brought with him. 


Attempts were made to obtain seed of this for the coming season, 
but, unfortunately, the Bulgarian Government has _ prohibited 
export of these seeds, and supply was refused. There will be a 
little seed available from this season’s experiments and all of this 
will be propagated for seed. 


As a temporary measure seed of the next best variety, a 
‘‘ kavalla ’’ type, 1s being imported for distribution next year. 
Meantime work has continued in the demonstration of correct 
methods of picking and fermenting, and it is estimated that this 
year there will be available some 30 tons of properly picked and 
cured tobacco. 


It is hoped that next year it will be possible to change the variety 
in certain districts that have adopted the new methods. 


AGRICULTURAL E,\DUCATION. 


The Agricultural College was retransferred to the Department of 
Agriculture with effect from the 1st April, 1980. Instructions were 
subsequently received to close it down. Accordingly in June, 1930, 
at the conclusion of the current course, the college was closed down 
and the staff dismissed. 
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SEED TESTING STATION. 


The work at the Seed Testing Station at Basra continued without 
interruption. 

The routine work of examination of all consignments arriving at 
the port was carried out as usual. ‘The utility of this work is becom- 
ing, however, very questionable. 


The opening of motor transport routes has led to considerable 
importations by land. For living plants arriving by motor from 
Syria, Turkey or Persia, there is no satisfactory examination. 


There is no Hntomologist at Baghdad and, though plants are 
examined, the examination is perfunctory and unskilled. 


The objects for which the Importation of Living Plants Law 
was passed are not, therefore, being achieved except at Basra, and 
if personnel cannot be made available to provide serious examina- 
tion at other suitable centres, the law should be repealed. The 
Entomologist at Basra continued to render very useful services in 
other directions. The demonstrations of control of olygonicus 
simplex, the mite causing the ‘* ghubbar ’’ disease of dates, were 
continued, and experiments were begun to find methods for the 
control of the orange scale disease caused by aspidiotus aurantit. 
This pest is invading orange groves on an increasing scale. ‘The 
only method that has achieved full success, so far, is fumigation by 
hydrocyanic acid. ‘This method is, however, far too dangerous for 
general use, and it is hoped to discover some efficacious alternative. 


ADMINISTRATION AND STAFF. 


Primarily as the result of financial stringency, the year has been 
the most difficult for the department since its formation. 


Ever since the Hilton Young-Vernon financial mission of 1925 
the department has been without the means to do really effective 
demonstration work. 


This failure to demonstrate results achieved by experimental work 
has led to increasing criticism of the utility of that work. 


Some attention was recently given to the department’s repeated 
pleas for demonstration facilities, and at one time it seemed possible 
that the project of demonstration farms had the sympathy of the 
government. Ag usual, however, it has proved much easier to 
abolish than to create, and the result is that the Central Experi- 
mental Farm at Rustam has been reduced to a shadow of its 
iormer self, while the department is apparently as far as ever from 
its hoped-for facilities for demonstration. The Entomological 
Section, the Silk Section, the Live-Stock Section, and the 
Machinery Section at the farm have been abolished during the 
year. The Senior Research Officer and the Principal of the 
. Agricultural College have both had their contracts terminated and 
have left the country. The Plant Breeder will in future be left 
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in charge of the Farm with only 2 qualified assistants, one of 
whom acts as Farm-Manager and the other as Assistant Plant 
Breeder. 


Further, the whole of the propagation side of the work has been 
abolished during the year. This has been done on the ground that 
such propagation would be carried out, in future, on the proposed 
propagation farms, but these have not yet been established. 


The Agricultural College was closed down in June, and the 
district staff were all dismissed during August. 


The Chief Locust Officer left the department in January, 1930, 
and was replaced by a qualified ‘Iraqi. This latter official, though 
he had no previous experience in anti-locust work, was called upon 
immediately to carry out the season’s campaign. It is satisfactory 
to record that he achieved very creditable results. 


Altogether the year has not been one of progress. The scale on 
which the department (apart from the Locust Campaign which 
costs some Rs. 4,00,000 annually) was working at the beginning of 
the year was one of an annual budget expenditure of Rs. 4,73,000. 
At the close of the year under report this had been reduced to a 
scale of Rs. 2,27,000. 


The budget of the department was not sanctioned during the 
year. It contained considerable reductions but these could not be 
implemented since, by law, it was necessary to work on a monthly 
basis of j/;th of the previous year’s totals. Later, orders were 
given to the department to work on a monthly basis of +/;th of 
the proposals as accepted by the Council of Ministers, but over- 
spendings had already taken place, and the expenditure on a large 
farm is not such that it can be suddenly curtailed without heavy 
losses on account of standing crops and similar commitments. 


All these difficulties were enhanced by the fact that the Ministry 
of Irrigation and Agriculture under which the department was 
working was itself in difficulties. It was without either a perma- 
nent Minister or a permanent Adviser. Further, during the year 
proposals were made for its abolition, and the transfer of the 
Agricultural Department to another Ministry. The general con- 
ditions prevailing throughout the latter half of the year were 
therefore not conducive to good departmental administration. 


THE 1929 DaTE CROP. 


At the 19th Session of the Mandates Commission M. Merlin 
enquired why the 1929 date crop seemed smaller than that of 1928. 
This question was presumably based on a comparison of the date 
export figures given on pages 144 of the report for 1928 and 151 
of the report for 1929. These figures however actually show the 
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exports from the crops of 1927 and 1928. ‘The figures for the 
last three years are :— 


Tons. 
Exports from 1927 crop ... me os ... 152,568 
Exports from 1928 crop ... ae oe ... 110,189 
Exports from 1929 crop ... oe ies ... 181,909 


The 1929 crop was thus considerably heavier than that of 1928. 
The reasons why the 1928 crop was smaller than the 1927 crop 
were given on page 143 of the report for 1928. 


It is pointed out moreover that while export figures do to a 
great extent reflect the quantity of the total crop they are not a 
perfect index. For instance at the close of 1929 and again during 
1980 prices were so low that growers were reluctant to sell and 
a large portion of the crop was fed to stock. 


2.—The Civil Veterinary Directorate. 


The ‘Iraqi Government were represented at the 11th Interna- 
tional Veterinary Congress, held in London on the 4th August to 
the 9th, by the British Director of the Civil Veterinary Department. 


The International Agreement, drawn up at the Adana Veterinary 
Conference in 1927 between ‘Iraq and Turkey, remained unratified. 


No agreement has yet been reached with the Persian Government 
for co-operation in combating disease in the live stock of migratory 
tribes. 

The embargo on the exportation of large horned cattle into 
Syria and Turkey, on account of rinderpest, was maintained. 


STAFF. 


The strength of veterinary officers at the end of the year was 
twelve compared with fifteen in 1929, as during the summer the 
government dispensed with the services of four Indian veterinary 
officers. Three of these were valuable men of many years’ ex- 
perience, whom it will be difficult to replace. 

The loss of these officers made it impossible for the department 
to carry out its plan for the training in field work and for the 
supervision of young ‘Iraqi graduates on their return from their 
training in the Bengal Veterinary College. It also seriously handi- 
capped the work of issuing veterinary certificates for animal pro- 
ducts for export. These exports have a value of over 43 lakhs of 
rupees a year and veterinary sanitary certificates as to their freedom 
from the scheduled contagious diseases are required by most 
civilised countries. Attempts are now being made to obtain ex-. 
perienced foreign veterinary surgeons to make good the shortage. 


Four students were sent to India for training during the year. 
One young graduate having qualified joined the department. 
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LABORATORY WORK. 


The veterinary laboratory at Baghdad continued to work in 
collaboration with the field staff. 


Six hundred and fifty specimens were dealt with and one hundred 
and thirty sections of pathological material were examined. 


DISEASES. 


Rinderpest outbreaks showed a decline of 25 per cent. com- 
pared with those of the previous year. 14,884 head of cattle 
were immunised with anti-rinderpest serum. 


Other contagious diseases also show a decline. As in the past, 
a heavy mortality of sheep and goats (22,000) occurred in the 
northern areas from parasitic diseases and scantiness of pastures. 


A total of 52,950 cases were treated in veterinary institutes (17 
in number). 


The veterinary slaughter-house inspectors passed as fit for con- 
sumption 900,708 carcases of sheep and goats and 27,804 of cattle. 


Six hundred and fifty-four veterinary exports certificates were 
issued by the department for the export of animal products. 


3.—The Irrigation Department. 


ORGANIZATION AND STAFF. 


As the year proceeded the position and prospects of the depart- 
ment became increasingly overshadowed by the financial situation 
of the country. Demands were made for the reduction of the 
department’s staff, particularly of foreign technical employees, and 
for a reorganization which in effect meant mainly a reduction of the 
geographical extent of the department’s activities. These changes 
were still in progress at the end of the year and it will not be 
possible to appreciate their full effect until 1931. 


The changes demanded were frequently backed with the argu- 
ment that the financial difficulties which made them necessary 
were in all probability temporary and that renewed activity a year 
or two hence could be anticipated. Nevertheless, activity on a 
large scale, by which was actually implied the construction of large 
works, should, if the works are to be made economically and 
utilised effectively, be preceded by survey work and other forms of 
investigation which have to be conducted without a halt for lengthy 
periods. Moreover, the changes which were required formed the 
third readjustment of the department’s arrangements which had 
occurred within a period of eleven years, and these changes, how- 
ever unavoidable, have to a serious degree hampered the depart- 
ment’s work and tended to prevent an adequate return being given 
for the money spent. 
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New WORKS. 


No new works were begun during the year, owing to financial 
stringency, but many of those described in the report for 1929* 
were completed or rendered more effective. 

The Bada regulator in the Muntafiq province was put into use 
in February and was opened ceremonially by His Majesty the 
King in April. The regulator did much to lessen in the Shuttra 
qadha the shortage of water that affected in a very acute manner 
the remainder of the Hai and Gharraf areas. The Shattra canal 
system was improved to profit from the water control established 
by the new regulator. 

The new Iskandariya canal, in the Hilla province, was put into 
use on the 20th December. 

Work on the Abu Hillan distributory (Baghdad province), the 
regulator on the Jarjiya canal (Hilla province), the provision of 
outlets on the Hussainiya canal (Karbala province), the Karbala 
drain and the Mariamiya canal (Diwaniya province), all mentioned 
in the report for 1929, were successfully completed. 

The Yusifiya canal (Diwaniya province) had to be abandoned in 
April, whilst still far from being in a finished state. 

The Latifiya Estate canal was put into use on the 15th 
November, when the company which had paid for its construction 
watered a part of its lands for the first time. 

The valuable work done by the department’s dredger in the 
Basra province was brought to a complete halt by the refusal of 
a group of benefitors to pay their agreed share of the cost of the 
work, whereafter it became impossible to get matters started again. 
The dredger, bought at a cost of Rs. 1 lakh, had to remain unused 
and its staff, collected and trained with much trouble, was 
dispersed. 

The strengthening of the river embankments protecting the more 
important cultivated areas was continued, diversions being made at 
several points of weakness, notably one at Tuwairij (Hilla 
province). 

As regards projects, the department continued on a small scale 
its enquiries as to the probable cost and possible utility of the 
Habbaniya and Akkar Kuf flood-reduction schemes and the Abu 
Ghuraib canal project, and it began surveys of the Qizil Robat 
reservoir area and the Gharraf riverain lands. A soil survey of the 
Abu Ghuraib area, which is referred to above, was made for the 
department by the Department of Agriculture and covered an 
extent of 126,000 acres. 

The necessity for caution and protracted investigation in the 
preparation of projects was well illustrated by the condition of 
the main rivers in two successive years. In 1929 the Tigris flood 
attained a formidable volume whilst that of the Euphrates was the 


* See page 159 thereof. 
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highest recorded in a period of fifteen years and was probably the 
highest in about the last thirty-six years. In 1930, as described 
below, the Tigris flood was the lowest within a period of twenty- 
five years and probably also within living memory, whilst that 
of the Euphrates was lower than any other recorded since 1911. 


RESEARCH. 


The study of the rivers was extended as opportunity allowed, 
several level-gauging stations in northern ‘Iraq being established 
or improved, whilst sites for the measurement of the discharge 
of the Tigris near Baiji and at Baghdad were equipped with 
apparatus. 

These gauging stations and discharge sites will supply the first 
chapter of that story of which the river in the irrigable plains 
will provide the closing words. The story must be complete before 
any part of it can be understood properly, and failure to under- 
stand a river as a whole means inevitably that many questions 
of importance must remain unanswered or be solved on insecure 
assumptions. 

The chemical branch of the Health Service undertook at the 
request and with the aid of the Irrigation Department the investiga- 
tion of the properties of various local building materials such as 
stone, sand, shingle, and sandlime bricks, also of the possibility 
of obtaining in ‘Iraq a pozzolanic material such as lightly-burnt 
clays for use with lime in a hydraulic mortar. 

As regards the study of that most important subject, the soil, 
little original work was possible. The land-drainage experiment 
described in the reports for 1927 and 1928 was abandoned. The 
soil-survey of an extensive area, described above, merely provided 
some information as to the existing state of things. 

A small hydrological laboratory was established in Baghdad. It 
is hoped to obtain from the use of models valuable guidance as to 
the design of projected works and the solution of various hydraulic 
problems. 


PRIVATE PUMPING INSTALLATIONS. 


As was stated in the report for 1929 it is difficult to ascertain 
exactly the number of irrigation pumps in use in ‘Iraq. 

During the year under report a number of pumps previously in- 
stalled have become inactive owing to the financial difficulties of the 
owners and applications for permits to instal new pumps have 
appreciably decreased. On balance there were approximately 20 
fewer pumps in use at the end of 1930 than at the end of 1929. 


RIVER FLOODS AND SUPPLIES. 
Normally the year of the rivers begins and ends about the middle 
of October, and although the autumn rise in 1929 was unusually 
late in arriving, it was not exceptional enough to be significant. 
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Later, the behaviour of the rivers was without recorded precedent ; 
the winter and spring passed by with scarcely any identifiable flood, 
and there followed in consequence a summer of very low supplies. 
For the purposes of a general survey of the year, the rivers are 
typified by the Tigris at Baghdad, the Euphrates at Ramadi, and 
the Diyala at the Jabal Hamrin. 

The Tigris, after an abrupt rise in December, fell and re- 
mained so low in January that it began to appear possible that the 
usual winter storage of snow in the hills was lacking, and that a 
severe flood was unlikely. Levels rose sluggishly in the next few 
months, and the flood season ended with the lowest average level 
and the lowest maximum level within a record of 25 years. The 
regular smooth descent of levels from June onwards to the end 
of the river year followed and, as is usual with the Tigris at 
Baghdad, the summer supply was closely controlled by that of the 
flood and so continued to be the lowest on record, as had been 
predicted by the department in a notice published as early as the 
6th May. ‘The absolute minimum discharge occurred on the 21st 
September, with a flow of 162 cubic metres per second.* 

Like the Tigris, the Euphrates rose sharply and fell again in 
December, but for some time afterwards its behaviour seemed 
normal. It is possible that at this time the river was assisted by 
storage from the very high flood of 1929, for after the middle of 
March the levels diverged from the normal more and more, and 
the flood levels were lower than any recorded since 1911: The 
summer supply was accordingly low also, but did not establish a 
record as did the Tigris. 

The Diyala behaved at first rather similarly to the Euphrates. 
Early in the river year normal conditions ruled, but the supply 
fell off from the average as May approached. At the end of 
April there was a rise, after which the level remained unexpectedly 
high and remained above normal for the rest of the year. Dis- 
charge observations, which were below normal, showed that this 
must be accounted for by a rise in the river bed of exceptional 
magnitude, and comparisons are therefore difficult, the more so as 
records for this river are of short duration. 

As a consequence of the conditions described above irrigation in 
central and southern ‘Iraq was conducted with many difficulties 
throughout practically the whole year, the zone of the river 
Gharraf probably suffering most and that of the river Diyala 
perhaps least. | 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF WORKS. 


As the intensity of irrigation increases, the necessity for precise 
water distribution and proper maintenance of channels also grows. 
As regards water distribution, the departmental staff must then 
be very largely free from interference in its work by officials of 





* Accuracy of the order of + 2 per cent. 
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other departments, possess security from disciplinary treatment of 
an arbitrary character and be supported by adequate firmly-applied 
legislation. During the year under review there was still some- 
thing remaining to be secured as regards all these conditions. — 

As regards the maintenance of channels, river dykes and other 
works of communal interest, the terms of the Irrigation and 
Embankments Law as to the obligatory supply of labour for the 
purpose are gradually becoming better known and applied. Accord- 
ing to the lists prepared by the authorities of nine provinces the 
department is entitled to convene a total strength of about 68,000 
men for such work. In actual practice the response to a demand 
for such labour is in general satisfactory although the quality of 
the work is sometimes far from good. - 


4.—The Survey Department. 


During the year under report the general survey of the country 
on scales of 1 :10,000 and 1 :20,000 was continued. 

In the Baghdad, Dulaim, Hilla, Kut, Diwaniya and Nasiriya 
liwas a total area of 5,691 square kilometres was surveyed on a 
scale of 1:10,000, and an area of 3,448 square kilometres was 
surveyed in the Diwaniya, Nasiriya and Baghdad liwas on a scal 
of 1 :20,000. 

Two surveyors were on loan throughout the working season to 
the Mutasarrif of Diwaniya for pump boundary surveys and two 
surveyors were on similar work for the State Domains Department 
in the Baghdad and Kut liwas where an area of 615 square kilo- 
metres was surveyed. 

For the major triangulation a chain of overlapping polygons 
30-40 km. wide and 500 km. long, from about 30 km. north of 
Hilla to Mosul, was reconnoitred : 90 concrete pillars were built 
from the southern end up to Kirkuk. 

Two base lines were measured, one in March, east of the Diyala 
river about 50 km. from Baghdad, the other in October about 8 km. 
south of Kirkuk. 

Measurements were effected with Invar Tapes in catenary and 
determinations of latitude, longitude and azimuth were carried out 
in each case. The probable error of measurement of each base was 
approximately 1 :600,000. | 

Angular observations started in November with two observers, 
24 stations being completed at the close of the year—observations 
are being carried out with 8” micrometer instruments, on 
8 arcs for base extension figures and on 6 arcs for the rest of the 
series. 

The mean triangular error was of the order of 1.5.” 

A secondary series consisting of a chain of overlapping polygons 
was run by two observers from Baghdad to Khan Mashahida; this 
chain was connected with the major triangulation east of the 
Diyala river. 7 
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The major chain from Kirkuk to Mosul is being provisionally 
observed as a secondary series and 15 stations were observed. 

Secondary observations are taken on 4 arcs with 5” micrometer 
instruments. The total area covered by secondary triangulation 
was about 2,200 square kilometres. 

The minor triangulation was extended and an area of 12,382 
square kilometres was triangulated. 

Some traversing was necessary in the Shamiya to supplement 
triangulation data in date garden areas—about 60 linear kilometres 
were completed by the end of the year under report. 

The reduction of the measurements and astronomical observa- 
tions at the two base lines was practically completed by the end 
of December. Latitudes and longitudes of 19 secondary and 
1,593 minor triangulation stations were computed. 

The trigonometrical heights of 64 stations and 53 intersected 
points were computed for use in the Habbaniya-Rahaliya-Shitatha 
depression. 

Kighteen triangulation charts—rectangles of 30 minute sides— 
were plotted and traced on scale 1 :120,000. 


Levelling operations were carried out in the Diwaniya, Baghdad 
and Dulaim liwas; altogether 944 kilometres of double and 2,807 
of single levelling were run covering an area of 2,481 square 
kilometres. : 


57 1:10,000 sheets were contoured of which 47 were passed. 
The Drawing Office completed the fair drawing of :— 


279 sheets on scale 1 :10,000. 
32 sheets on scale 1 :20,000. 
4 sheets on scale 1: 2,500. 
12 sheets on scale $”-1 mile. 
2 sheets on scale 3”-1 mile. 
57 miscellaneous maps were drawn for various departments. 
230,275 pulls were printed during the year and 113,485 maps 
were sent to store. | 
Owing to the financial stringency which existed during the year, 
the department was asked to reduce its budget considerably. As 
this could only be done by a reduction of staff the recruitment of 
an observer officer was stopped and the services of 23 ‘Iraqis were 
dispensed with. 7 


IX.—THE DIRECTORATE-GENERAL OF AWQAF. 
1.—Receipts. 


The estimated receipts in the Awgaf budget for the financial year 
1929-30 were Rs. 16,938,250. Actual receipts amounted to 
Rs. 15,45,268.10.0, of which the details are as follows :— 
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Rs. as. 
Buildings an = st hi ... 6,05,787 3 
Gardens eat ae ae oe ... 1,91,5388 15 
Building sites ... a ai ~ .. 60,595 11 
Agricultural lands __... ae aA ... 1,75,238 138 
I.and burdens (‘Uqr) ... ig — ... 1,02,085 8 
Forest lands ... noe st o 8,075 O 
Mulhaga Awaaf Fees” see ah ae 11,652 13 
Miscellaneous receipts ae he .. 26,946 15 
Badal of ‘Ashar id ais aa 6,500 0O 
Revenues of Awaqaf Mulhaga Sek 98,413 12 
Share of the Holy Shrines Awgaf receipts 20,816 8 
Share of the Nabawi Awgaf receipts sla 5,679 9 
Collections from outstandings a ... 2,82,3138 9 
Burial fees... das rise aes 59,666 14 
Tapu fees os ve ae _ ne 7 8 


= 


Total ... 15,45,268 10 





2.—Expenditure. 


The estimated expenditure in the Awqaf budget for the financial 
year 1929-30 was Rs. 16,82,600, of which only Rs. 15,22,198 was 
actually spent, the details being as follows :— 


Rs. as. 
Salaries of administration staff... ... 1,79,882 4 
Part equivalent to pension contribution ... 18,786 15 
Salaries of Amana officials ... a i 1,364 0 
Salaries of temporary staff . - 7,094 0 
Fees for assessment of products and trees 3,3dL 7 
Wages to collectors ... or 15 vai 196 1 
Furniture and equipment ... aie ee 1,096 138 
Books and regulations - sees ik 46 0 
Registers and record books ... iar aus 82 0 
Rental of offices ~ us 1,684 14 
Travelling allowances and transpor! 
expenses... 9,119 7 
Postage, telegrams and telephones... ae 3,931 12 - 
Hlectricity ... San i oe 5: 1,262 0 
Fuel... = sas ie bag om 359 «9 
Stationery... dive bat at se 1,759 14 
Miscellaneous ... cn 7,176 1 
Advertisements and printed matter. tee 1,075 14 
Deposits on account of rent iad _ 880 12 
Taxes, A‘shar and Jarib fees. ae ... 1,04,450 38 
Tapu registration fees or bine ee 2,784 14 
Court fees... ae = Sie ae 13,437 138 


Solicitors’ feeg hes ae xa woe 7,088 & 
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Rs. as. 
Salaries and expenses of ima Awaqat 84,5383 6 
Repairs to buildings oe ... 2,65,120 7 
Repairs to gardens ... ts 9,715 10 
Purchase of property in redemption of debts 5,832 10 
Purchase of property in case of division, etc. 4,840 0 
Officials of places of worship es .. 38,14,116 9 
Allowances to Ramadhan preachers _... 5,120 0 
Allowances to freed slaves ... sie oe 11,559 +O 
Allowances to the needy ... ag me 26,611 3 
Free distribution of food... ote su 9,168 10 
Charities see os we 14,330 12 
Prophet’s Birthday celebration... oP 2,594 6 
Badal A‘shar of villages _... ee 1,634 12 
Contribution to Al al Bait University .. 1,12,7838 5 
Contribution to secondary schools ... sa 40,557 9 
Contribution to primary schools _... ... 73,879 10 
Grants-in-aid to private schools ... _s 25,672 10 
Grants-in-aid to students abroad ... ae 15,956 10 
Repairs to mosques and schools ... ... 61,330 138 
Lighting of mosques abe . 10,1538 4 
Furniture for mosques ses a ee 6,941 12 
Miscellaneous (mosques) expenses . as 26,778 9 
Share of the Nabawai Awgaf services ... 20,816 8 


Share of the Holy Shrines Awgaf services 5,679 9 
Contribution to Department of Comptroller 

and Auditor-General of Accounts for the 

audit of Awqaf Accounts ... oi a 5,000 0 
Salaries of temporary staff ... st = 180 0 


Total ... 15,22,198 9 





3.—General. 


Work was begun on an Awgaf library building in Baghdad which, 
at the end of the year, was nearing completion. 

The Theological Department of the Al al Bait University was 
closed down by decision of the Council of Ministers on the grounds 
that while costing the department considerable sums, it failed to 
ensure the benefits expected from it. Six students and one in- 
structor of the Theological Department were sent to Egypt at the 
expense of the Awqaf Department, the former to study at the Dar 
al Ulum College, Cairo, and the latter to take an undergraduate 
course. ‘T'wo students with secondary education certificates were 
also sent to the Friends High School, Brummanah (Lebanon) to 
prepare for admission into a Kuropean university. 

Two garden plots in Baghdad, after being split into numerous 
building sites, were offered for sale, with the object of finding an 
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adequate sum for the purchase of property capable of ensuring 
greater benefits for the department. The majority of these build- 
ing sites have been sold, and the sale of the remainder is pro- 
ceeding. 

Three Awgaf primary schools were closed down in Baghdad as 
not serving a useful purpose, and in their stead were opened four 
village schools in the Baghdad liwa for the instruction of children 
of tribesmen and farmers in reading, writing and elementary 
arithmetic. 

The Awgaf took over the administration of the orphanage for 
males, originally established by the Moslem Charitable Society in 
1921, and opened by the side of it another for female orphans. 


4.—Allowances to Freed Slaves. 


At the nineteenth session of the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission Monsieur Palacios asked for an explanation of the item of 
Awaaf expenditure called ‘‘ Allowances to Freed Slaves ’’. 

More than a hundred years ago a certain Daud Pasha, then Wall 
of Baghdad, had certain Turkish slaves. On his retirement he 
freed his slaves and made a bequest in which he dedicated his 
immovable property to charities, reserving to himself the right to 
enjoy certain revenues during his lifetime. After his death the 
Sultan, by a firman, decreed that half of these revenues should be 
given to the emancipated slaves and their descendants. The Awgaf 
Department, which administers the property in accordance with 
Daud Pasha’s bequest and the royal firman, pays regularly the 
money due to these descendants, some of whom live in ‘Iraq and 
others in Turkey. 


APPENDIX 1. 


Letter from Sir E. Hilton Young to the Prime Minister on the ‘Iraqi Budget. 


To H.E. the Prime MInIsTER, 
Baghdad. 
15th June, 1930. 
Your EXcELLENoy, 
Situation or Bupeerr, 1930. 


I have the honour to make the following observations on the state of the 
Budget for the current year. 


‘Iraq is suffering from acute depression in particular as to:— 


Agriculture, chiefly the result of the fall in world prices of agricul- 
tural produce; and 
Commerce, affected also by the depressed state of the Persian trade. 


I deal with the economic aspect of these circumstances in another memo- 
randum. Their relevance to the budgetary situation is in their effect on the 
public revenues. 

The revenue system of ‘Iraq substantially depends on two sources of 
revenue, Land Revenue (normally 22 per cent.) and Customs and Excise 
Revenue (normally nearly 50 per cent.). Both are affected by the depression. 
Land Revenue is directly reduced by the fall in the price of produce, and 
indirectly by the difficulty of collection from tax-payers who have found 
bad markets for their crops. Customs and Excise Revenues are indirectly 
affected by the reduction of purchasing power owing to the depression cf 
the basic industry of the country. 

The original estimates for this year’ s revenue were for a yield of 131.80 
lakhs from Land Revenue in comparison with 140.00 lakhs for the preceding 
year. The preceding year had already felt the effects of depression, and the 
Land Revenue in that year which was estimated to yield 140.00 lakhs had 
actually yielded 115.42 lakhs only. The reduced estimate for the current year 
was based on this experience. Unfortunately the continuance of the fall in 
prices has made it necessary to revise even the reduced estimate. 

The history of estimates of Revenue from Customs and Excise has been 
similar. Estimated last year at 280 lakhs it actually realised only 273.22 
lakhs. The original estimate of this year was put at 281.00 lakhs; but con- 
tinuance of the diminution in the purchasing power of the tax-payer has 
made it necessary to revise this estimate. 

I have investigated the present prospects of the revenue with the assistance 
of the department concerned, and J have come to the conclusion that at 
the present time it would be unwise to count upon a yield of more than 
90.00 lakhs from Agricultural produce. In this connection I wish to refer 
to my memorandum addressed to Your Excellency, No. 2, dated the 26th 
ultimo and to emphasise the opinion therein expressed that as to the yield 
of Land Revenue this year much will depend upon the manner in which 
the matter is approached by the Administration. 

I am of opinion that a revenue of the amount of 90.00 lakhs specified is 
by no means too much for the country to provide even under the present 
dificult conditions. The concessions specified in the memorandum referred 
to will bring the demand into harmony with realities, and if the collections 
proceed with reasonable assiduity upon that basis, the revenue will be 
protected from any danger of actual collapse. In any event, it is during 
the next few months that the collections most affected by the depression 
will be made, so that it will not be long before the outlook for the year 
in one of its most important aspects is ascertained. 
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Further, with the assistance of the Department concerned, I have 
investigated the question of the probable yield of Customs and Excise. It 
is impossible to make any precise estimate of the extent to which the pre- 
vailing low purchasing power will affect the yield of this revenue. There 
is, however, a distinct danger signal in the yield for the most recent months. 
For the first two months of the financial year, the yield of Customs has 
been 7.25 lakhs below the average, and 6 lakhs less than in the same months 
last year. Under the circumstances, it is certain that there will be a sub- 
stantial reduction on the preliminary estimates. At the present moment, 
I fear that we should be prepared to reckon with a reduction of as much 
as 20 lakhs, giving a total yield of 261.00 lakhs only. Most of the reduction 
in revenue will occur in respect of import duties. 


It is to be observed that owing to certain characteristics of the Adminis- 
tration, the estimates of revenue are wont to show substantial divergence 
from the actual yield. Thus in the year 1927 the total Revenue was 3.5 per 
cent. in excess of the estimate, in the year 1928 it was 2.5 per cent. m 
excess of the estimate, but in 1929, on the other hand, it was 6.3 per 
cent. below the estimate. This circumstance which provides, as it were, 
fortunate surprises in ordinary years, is equally capable of providing an 
unfortunate surprise in such an extraordinarily bad year as this. The history 
of the estimates of Revenue teacnes me that it is quite possible that the 
total revenue may turn out to be either substantially less, or substantially 
more than the estimate I accept at the present time. For this reason it 
is desirable that whatever measures are taken now to deal with the financial 
situation should be such as are capable of modification as time passes and 
the yield of the revenues is ascertained. 


The prudent course, however, of present action is to assume that the yield 
of revenue will be as estimated herein, and to act accordingly. It would 
be most imprudent and it might lead to disastrous consequences if action 
were postponed in the mere hope that things would not turn out as badly 
as it seems now that they are likely to turn out. 


Assuming then the estimates as given of the Land Revenue and Customs 
and Excise as a working hypothesis, I estimate total revenue for the year 
at 536.07 lakhs. Provisional estimates of expenditure show a total of 
565.90 lakhs. This leaves a deficiency of 29.83 lakhs. There is a large 
element of conjecture in this figure, but it is that to which we must work. 


The present task of the Administration is to devise such measures as 
may be necessary to cover this deficiency. 


The next question for consideration is whether the present depression 
and the consequent fall in revenue are temporary and will affect this year 
only, or whether they are likely to continue. The policy to be followed 
in meeting the deficiency depends upon the answer. If the fall in revenue 
is temporary, temporary measures are all that is required. If it is likely 
to continue, then the Government should proceed forthwith to adjust its 
scale of expenditure permanently to the lower level. 


From my memorandum on economic conditions it will be seen that in my 
opinion the nature of the depression is such as to make it quite impossible 
to foretell at the present time how soon it will pass and to what extent 
and at what rate the recovery will proceed. All that can prudently be 
said now is that it is more reasonable to act for the present as if the 
depression and consequent fall in revenue were temporary. It would in 
my opinion be premature and precipitate to proceed forthwith to make 
any wholesale permanent reduction in the activities of the Government and 
in useful public expenditure. To do so must inflict injury upon the 
economic and political progress of the nation. A permanent sacrifice 
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would be involved, and it is by no means certain that any permanent 
sacrifice is necessary. The wise course for the present year is to make 
such reductions in the activities of government as are necessary in order 
to meet the need of the situation for the time being, and to interfere 
as little as may be with the permanent structure and organization of the 
Administration, and with programmes and policy for the future. 


Immediate outlay must be reduced; but we should leave the organs of 
government in a position at once to resume their full normal activities 
when the economic and financial position permits. The wheels of the 
machine of government must turn more slowly for a time, but we do not 
need to dismantle the machine. | 


Another principle which I have sought to follow in recommending restric- 
tions of expenditure is that the restriction should be, as far as possible, 
upon the more unproductive forms of expenditure. For example, it will be 
seen that the principle restriction recommended is in respect of the military 
outlay ; whereas for such productive purposes as the Ruwandiz and Amadiya 
roads, I have not only recommended no reduction, but have actually recom- 
mended some increase. It is essentially necessary to make this discrimina- 
tion between the objects of expenditure. In such difficulties as the present, 
the Government cannot afford avoidable unproductive expenditure, But 
equally it cannot afford to postpone expenditure which is actually going 
to increase the productivity and the taxable capacity of the State. One 
must have the courage to press ahead with the development of the economic 
resources in so far as it is possible to do so even when times are bad and 
the revenue is falling. It is indeed at such times that courageous action 
for the development of resources is most needed. 


The reverse, as it were, of productive expenditure is the abolition of 
taxation that retards development. In this connection, I may observe that 
I should very much like to see an immediate abolition of all dues on the 
transit trade with Persia. That will cost some 3 lakhs in the first place, 
but undoubtedly it will increase the revenues of ‘Iraq in the long run. 
But as I fear that we cannot afford to spare the 3 lakhs this year, I must 
confine myself to a recommendation that this should be done at the earliest 
possible opportunity. It may be looked on as a first charge on a surplus. 


There is an outstanding feature in the financial situation which strengthens 
my opinion that the restrictions necessary this year should be made, as far 
as possible, on a temporary basis. That is the prospect of a substantial 
increase of the public revenues in the near future from a dead rent on 
oil concessions, and of an increase, more substantial, from royalties on oil in 
a future not so near. On the one hand, it would not be prudent to gamble 
on this prospect by pursuing any policy which would result in embarrass- 
ment were the prospect not to be realized. On the other hand, it would be 
imprudent to go any further than is absolutely necessary with restriction 
of the useful activities of Government when there is a _ reasonable 
prospect that there will be an increase of revenue from this fresh source 
to set against the present fall. The sensible course at the present time is, 
I think, to set hopes of increased oil revenues against fears based upon 
the continuance of the agricultural depression and to steer a middle course 
between the two. 


If the revenue realized this year is no better than that now assumed, 
and if the estimates for next year’s revenue show no improvement, then it 
will be necessary that there should be a further review of the situation to 
take steps of a more permanent nature for the revision of the general 
programme of Government activity and expenditure. I cannot see so far 
ahead, but as advised at the present time, I am not disposed to contemplate 
as inevitable a situation so unfortunate. 
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REMEDIAL MEASURES. 


I turn to the consideration of immediate measures to deal with the 
situation described. 1 base these measures upon the working hypothesis of 
the probability of a deficit of about 30 lakhs. 

The first expedient to be considered is that of increasing existing taxation, 
or raising revenue from other sources than those from which it is at present 
raised. 


From the nature of the case it would be a great mistake to try and bridge 
the gap this year by any general increase of taxation. The cause of the 
difficulties is that the purchasing power of the country is reduced. To 
increase the burden of taxation under these conditions must be to accentuate 
the very difficulties which are the cause of the fall of revenue, and thus to 
proceed in a vicious circle of reduced revenue and reduced purchasing power. 
On the contrary, every possible means should be taken to lighten the burden 
on the shoulders of the tax-payers, to reduce the cost of production, and 
so to increase the purchasing power of the country. Taxation should be 
reduced rather than increased. The concessions already recommended, for 
instance in respect of the Land Revenue, may be expected actually to bring 
a better return from that revenue than would be obtained were the full 
legal demand to be made. On the other hand, an attempt to increase the 
demands of the Land Revenue would probably result only in a reduced 
return. The same may be said of any increase of taxation upon necessities 
of life or raw materials of production. 


There is, however, one direction in which as a matter of policy one may 
look under such circumstances to higher taxation for a fresh revenue, and 
that is taxation upon imported articles of luxury. Im order to assist the 
prevailing depression a chief need of the country is economy in consumption, 
so as to increase the amount of cash and credit available for production. 
To reduce the consumption of luxuries will positively benefit the economic 
situation. If this can be done in such a manner as at the same time to 
yield some additional revenue there will be additional advantage. 


I have considered in this connection the possibility of an increase of 
Customs duties upon articles of luxury. With the assistance of the Depart- 
ments concerned, I have come to the conclusion that there are a certain 
number of articles of luxury upon which it would be of positive advantage 
to increase import or other appropriate duty. Taxation upon these articles 
will fall entirely upon the consumer, and since they are luxuries, there is 
no economic disadvantage in reducing their consumption. Such taxation 
will have no effect in raising the cost of production or cost of living. From 
the nature of the case, however, no large increase of revenue can be obtained 
therefrom. Owing to the necessity for secrecy in the matter I refrain from 
specifying the actual changes recommended, but I have deposited with the 
Director of Customs a document initialled by me and marked (A) specifying 
suggested changes. The scheme involves a reasonable increase of tobacco 
excise. The revenue which can thus be obtained is estimated to yield about 
10.0 lakhs in a full year and say 4.0 lakhs during the current year for a 
third of the year. The relief thus to be obtained is not important, but it is 
not. negligible. 


There is no other increase in taxation which I can recommend in the 
present depression. I am far from saying that the public revenues cannot 
be increased without inflicting injury upon the economic condition of the 
country. On the contrary, J am of opinion that land revenue can be in- 
creased substantially without such injury. ] may mention one instance. 
By the adoption of more satisfactory procedure in the alienation of public 
lands for development through a system of public auction in substitution for 
a system of private contract, a substantial increase of revenue might be 
obtained together probably with better cultivation. 
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‘Again, no great progress has been made with the development of the 
Income Tax. A beginning has been made and a foundation laid, but it is 
necessary to press on with the completion of the structure. I recommend 
that immediate action be taken to improve the collection of the tax, if 
necessary by a closer adaptation of its machinery to local conditions. But 
al] such measures as these require time and prolonged administrative effort 
for their realisation and should be considered on another basis than that of 
temporary and urgent measures for dealing with the current depression. 


The small immediate increase of 4 lakhs proposed in the revenue, would 
reduce the contemplated deficit of 29.83 lakhs to 25.83 lakhs. 


EXPENDITURE. 


I turn to the next expedient necessary to meet the situation, that is 
reduction of expenditure. I approach this question from the point of view 
already defined that the nature of the difficulties of the times are not such as 
to make it necessary or prudent at once to proceed to a permanent restric- 
tion of the programme of expenditure embodied in the normal activities of 
the government services. I have sought rather to discover by what means 
the outlay this year can be reduced in order to bring expenditure within 
the limite of the actual cash available, whilst at the same time leaving the 
situation as far as possible unprejudiced for future years. Nay more, I 
have sought to define means for the limitation of expenditure which will 
enable the normal activities of government to be resumed within the current 
year even, should present expectations as to the fall in revenue not be 
realised. 

What is needed is a general restriction of expenditure made in such a 
manner that, if and as soon as the revenue situation improves, the re- 
striction can be removed in proportion to and concurrently with its improve- 
ment. If, on the other hand, the situation does not improve, the restriction 
should be such as can be continued indefinitely without any vital injury to 
the essential services of the Government. 


_ I am able to suggest a series of reductions in the provisional estimates and 
to indicate the manner in which these reductions can be made. I recom- 
mend that these reductions should be made provisionally, and that it should 
be understood that if in the course of the current year it is proved that these 
reductions are unnecessary, the original votes provisionally approved should 
be restored by means of supplementary estimates. 


I am aware that there is strong and wholly sound opinion in the legisla- 
ture against supplementary estimates. This is an admirable foundation upon 
which to build sound financial policy. Nevertheless, in the administration 
of the modern State harm may be done by its too rigid and indiscriminate 
application. It is not possible in such an administration wholly to do with- 
out supplementary estimates. -For instance, unexpected crises, such as war, 
famine, flood or epidemic disease, may occur, which render supplementary 
provision unavoidable. Further, in such a year as the present, when, owing 
to the extreme uncertainty of the position, it is impossible to foresee with 
certainty the outcome of revenue returns, it is quite consistent with sound 
principles and practice that a provisional reduction should be made on the 
understanding that it may be removed if the revenue situation permits. If 
this possibility be excluded, the result would be unfortunate. In such an 
emergency as the present the estimates can be much more easily and 
effectively restricted if the normal figure can be restored as and when the 
revenue situation permits. 

The recommendation is that these restrictions should be made “ provi- 
sionally.’’ I should make it clear that I do not mean by that to reserve to 
the departments concerned the choice whether to make the reduction or not. 
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What is meant is that the restriction should now be imposed, and that it 
should be withdrawn on the initiative of the Ministry of Finance if it is 
found later on that the withdrawal is permitted by the state of the revenue. 


There is a further important factor to be taken into account in considering 
the actual cash position of the Government in the current year. It is a 
marked and almost invariable characteristic of the financial administration 
of ‘Iraq that estimates of expenditure of almost all departments are regularly 
underspent. Underspending was in 1927 8.00 per cent., in 1928 4.5 per 
cent., and in 1929 8.4 per cent. The causes of underspending are not 
difficult to perceive. It is due in the first place to the Parliamentary pro- 
cedure which leads to the approval for estimates not being given until some 
time after the beginning of the financial year, so that a start cannot be 
made with fresh expenditure entered in the estimates until some time after 
the beginning of the year. It is due in the second place to an over-minute 
division in the votes leading to an absence of sufficient elasticity in the 
powers of virement, and to a tendency ‘on the part of the departments, 
inevitable under the circumstances, to over-estimate each vote. 


In passing I should observe that in my opinion it will be worth while in 
the interests of efficient financial control to consider re-casting the votes 
with a view to the avoidance of this mischief, and to permit a more elastic 
power of virement between the votes of such large spending departments as 
Defence and Police. 

The lesson to be drawn from this experience of underspending is that 
departments are unlikely to require cash this year to cover the whole of the 
expenditure authorised in their estimates, and that it is reasonable to make 
allowance for this in considering the situation of the Government in the 
event of the revenue turning out as badly as now expected. The probability 
of underspending is commonly dealt with in the budgets of other States by 
imposing upon the votes for a department an ‘‘ overhead ”’ cut or reduction 
of such an amount as is shown by the experience of previous years to be 
reasonable. The same minute subdivision of votes referred to makes this 
method difficult of application in the case of the ‘Iraqi budget. Nevertheless, 
I have taken the probability of underspending into account, and I have 
attempted to distribute it amongst the principal votes in such a manner 
as to bring the estimates for this year into that closer relation with reality 
which is demanded by the necessities of the times. 


The actual restriction of expenditure which should be provisionally applied 
to the estimates of the various departments are specified in appendix 2.* 
For the most part, as stated, the restrictions are of the nature of temporary 
retardations of the business of government and are capable of removal if 
and when the financial situation permits. In some few cases, on the other 
hand, to which I will call attention, they are rather in the nature of true 
economies which should be made permanent. 

It may be said that, with the work to be done by some of the departments 
so much reduced, the staffs and salary lists are too large. Without prejudice 
to the question of the fixing of cadres and normal establishments, which I 
deal with elsewhere, that is an inevitable consequence of such an extra- 
ordinary and temporary reduction of activity as that to be made this year. 
The policy is to reduce activity, but maintain establishments so as to resume 
useful and normal activities as soon as the occasion permits. If there is no 
sign of recovery later on, the reduction of establishments will then have to 
be considered. Reduction can best be found in the less qualified and lower 
paid staff. It must be remembered that a forward move with a policy of 
development of capital works by loans will provide full occupation for the 
staffs of certain departments and Irrigation in particular. 
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* Not printed with this report. 
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The restrictions recommended will reduce expenditure by 20.25 lakhs. 
Deducting this from the contemplated deficit of 25.83 lakhs leaves us still 
with an uncovered deficit of about 54 lakhs. This brings me to a con- 
sideration of the Ways and Means position. 


Ways AaND MEANS. 


We come here very near to the source of the present financial difficulties. 
‘Iraq has learnt somewhat sharply this year the lesson that it is essential 
for a State with its financial characteristics to keep an adequate reserve 
in liquid form to tide it over such a bad period as that through which 
we are now passing. 


The policy adopted in this respect in past years has not, in my opinion, 
been that best adapted to the circumstances of the State. Surpluses 
amounting to 207 lakhs have been accumulated, but these, and more than 
these, have been spent. The result is that at the present time the surplus 
is 4.35 lakhs only. As the daily business of government requires a working 
capital of some 15 lakhs, this leaves the Government in debt to its bankers 
from day to day for a sum in the neighbourhood of 10.65 lakhs. 


Ways and Means statements are not always easy of apprehension even to 
the experienced administrator. The following tabular statement is perhaps 
the most informative way of presenting the situation :— 














Credit. Lakhs. Debit. Lakhs. 
Accumulated surplus to end 207 Redemption of Ottoman Debt 191-62 
of 1929. Loan to Railways ae .. 45°85 
Net deposits held by govern- 25 Loan to Municipalities ise 3°68 
ment. 
Deposits of Port of Basra ... 13:5 Total... wv. 241-15 
Total ... .. 245°5 
Deduct .. 241-15 
Surplus Be 4-35 


Working capital needed ... 15 





Current overdraft ... 10°65 





The whole credit from surpluses has been invested in an unrealizable 
form, in the redemption of Ottoman Debt, and in loans to Railways and 
Municipalities; and there is no margin of liquid reserve with which to 
meet the necessities of such a year as this. 


Had there been such a liquid reserve, it would, in my opinion have been 
in accordance with sound financial principle to draw upon it to cover 
the deficit in an abnormal year, and thus to avoid the dislocation in the 
work of government necessitated by abrupt and severe reductions in the 
normal programme of expenditure. That would no doubt have been 
legitimate on the following conditions only, (a) that the need was a 
temporary need resulting from a reduction of revenue not likely to recur, 
and (b) that it could reasonably be anticipated that in the following year 
recurrent revenue would be sufficient to cover regular expenditure and to 
begin to replace the sum drawn from reserve. 


In the present year these conditions would have been fulfilled. 
Unfortunately, however, the liquid reserve is not there. There is no 
pneumatic tyre, as it were, to break the shock from the depression into 
which the wheels of the Treasury have fallen. 
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The result is regrettable, but I see no alternative but to postpone for 
the present the restoration of the Ways and Means position to a sound 
condition. To do so the following provision at least will be necessary. 
About 104 lakhs must be provided to restore working capital to an adequate 
amount. Further, the balance held in cash on behalf of deposits from 
the public departments must be restored to a safe amount. I put the 
amount needed for this at 10 lakhs. Further, the balance held on behalf 
of the Port of 13.5 lakhs must be restored. The whole of these last two 
items, amounting to 23.5 lakhs, need not be restored in the course of a 
single year. The burden would probably be excessive. The programme 
for their restoration must depend to some extent upon the prospects of 
the revenue next year and in the following years. But J cannot too 
clearly express my opinion that future surpluses must be devoted in the 
first place to the restoration of the cash position to a sound basis in the 
manner described, and next to the accumulation of a lquid reserve to deal 
with such emergencies in the future. 


Such a reserve, in excess of the immediate requirements of the Govern- 
ment for working capital, may be invested in liquid securities of early 
maturity. It may be said that the best investment for such an asset is 
in the soil of ‘Iraq, in some such manner as investments have been made 
on capital account in the past two years. But that is not the case. An 
unrealizable investment of the sort is useless for the specific purpose for 
which the funds are required because it is most unrealizable when it is 
most needed, and that is when ‘Iraq is having a bad year. The reserve 
is of no use unless it is readily realizable in cash at the moment at which 
it is required. 

I recommend that no special provision be made this year for improving 
cash balances by a surplus. Indeed I believe that to be impossible. But 
I tender this advice on the assumption, which I believe at the moment to 
be justified, that the difficulties are temporary, and that the situation 
can be remedied by budgeting for surpluses next year and in following 
years. If there is no improvement in the situation next year, the review 
of policy which will be essential must take into account the necessity for 
restoration of the Ways and Means position. 


In pursuit of the policy of making every effort to avoid a greater dislo- 
cation than necessary of government services this year, I am prepared to 
recommend an extension of this procedure. It is that no provision should 
be made in the budget for this year to cover the deficit of some 54 lakhs 
which remains after the increases of revenue and the reductions of expendi- 
ture recommended above. The result, if present expectations are realised, 
will be that the Ways and Means position will be worse by that amount 
at the end of the year, than at the beginning. The “ floating debt ’’ will 
be increased. I am, under the circumstances, prepared to confront even 
this regrettable position rather than impose upon useful services, a more 
serious interruption than is absolutely necessary in order to meet what 
may prove to be a temporary difficulty. 


A further payment of 8.6 lakhs will be made this year to reduce the 
Ottoman Debt. The substantial effect of an increase of 54 lakhs in the 
“floating debt’? would be that 53 lakhs of that 8.6 lakhs would not be 
met out of revenue but would be borrowed. It is not a satisfactory state 
of affairs to have to borrow to pay off debt: but it is better than dislocating 
essential services in order to reduce debt out of revenue at a pace that 
exceeds the capacity of the tax-payers of the country. 

I should make it clear that uncertainty of estimates is such that the 


figures given for the possible deficit have really not much more than an 
illustrative: value. All that can be said is that with the information now 
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available that seems a probable result. What is important is not the exact 
figure, but the principles of the method of dealing with a deficit under these 
conditions. 


The situation must be envisaged thus. ‘Iraq has made a great effort 
during the last few years in redeeming debt and making capital invest- 
ments out of the revenue and has thereby improved ite credit. A bad year 
has now come, and it is obliged in consequence to undo some of the good 
work done in this direction in past years and to draw upon the credit which 
it has improved. It has acquired assets by the use of its surpluses, but 
those assets are unrealizable. To meet the difficulties of the day, it is 
obliged to borrow, as it were, upon those assets. The borrowing is un- 
doubtedly in a disadvantageous form, and should be replaced at the very 
earliest possible opportunity. 

I do not question the utility of the manner in which surpluses in the past 
have been employed, particularly in the case .of the Railway Loans. I 
recognise that the operations for the reduction of the debt resulted in a 
large reduction of the total charge, and that at the time at any rate it 
seemed that the reduction could only be secured by immediate action. But 
it. appears to me that the effect of the policy has been to accumulate 
a burden of too great severity in too short a time, and too early in the 
history of the development of the ‘Iraq State. Undoubtedly very substantial 
benefits have been secured by the operations for the redemption of debt, 
and the difficulties this year would not have been so great had there not 
been a further extension of the policy of capita] outlay in a manner as to 
the wisdom of which I feel still greater doubt. In the 3 years, 1927, 1928 
and 1929, expenditure was made out of surplus revenues on capital works 
to the amount of 41.28 lakhs. The effect of this was to reduce still further 
what would otherwise have been the accumulated liquid surplus, and inci- 
dentally to impose a considerable restriction upon the healthy activity of 
normal government services. I deal elsewhere with the general policy of 
capital expenditure out of revenue. For the present purpose it needs only 
to point out that the defect inherent in this policy is sharply demonstrated 
by the circumstances of the present year. To a new state like ‘Iraq, with a 
single basic industry, years like this are bound to come, when some resources 
are needed beyond the revenues of the year, in order to enable the ordinary 
activities of government services to be carried on without a mischievous 
restriction and dislocation. Jor ‘Iraq it is unwise to sink all the resources 
that might serve this purpose in expenditure on capital works, that can 
only adequately be performed out of the more ample sources to be obtained 
by loan. There is for the present more than use enough for the revenue 
of the year in the services of the year, including the accumulation of an 
adequate liquid reserve. 

It is no doubt an opinion wholly sound and instructed that a budgetary 
deficit should not be covered by borrowing. Certainly those responsible for 
financial policy in ‘Iraq should not consider, even for a moment, the covering 
of a deficit between recurrent revenue and expenditure by means of ordinary 
loans. 

It is necessary, however, to regard the nature and origin of the deficit. 
In the present case the deficiency is the consequence, as shown, of the 
redemption of debt and capital expenditure. To postpone provision this 
year for restoring the Ways and Means position, and for the next payment 
in respect of the Ottoman Deht, amounts not so much to a positive increase 
of debt as to a decrease of the rate of debt reduction to which ‘Iraq has 
been too soon committed. 

Further, there is a very substantial difference between permanent borrow- 
ing by means of long term loans and a temporary increase in a short term 
floating debt. There ought, as said, to be a liquid reserve to absorb the 
shock of such a bad year as this, to prevent undue dislocation of services 
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if there is a prompt recovery, and if there is no prompt recovery then to 
enable the transition to a new scale of expenditure to be made by reasonable 
gradations and not by one disastrous leap, but there is no such reserve.. 
The converse of a liquid reserve is a floating debt, and to permit under the 
circumstances a reasonable increase in such debt is the next best expedient 
to an allocation from a reserve. States with high credit avail themselves 
of the expedient without hesitation. ‘Iraq whose credit has yet to be rein- 
forced should not ordinarily do so. It should avoid the exigencies of the 
credit market by having a reserve. But in the present emergency it need 
not hesitate to arrange for the necessary temporary accommodation. Indeed 
TI do not think that it has any option but to do so. There is no harm done, 
if the resolution be rigidly adhered to that the Ways and Means situation 
must be restored in the near future by budgetting for, and realising, 
surpluses of an adequate amount. 

It will be of the highest advantage to make every effort to widen the 
sources from which the funds borrowed in the form of floating debt are 
obtained. At present the only source is the Government’s banker. This is 
neither good for the Government, nor for the bank. I recommend that an 
immediate beginning be made by way of experiment, with an issue of six 
and/or three months Treasury bills. Even if it is the banks only that 
subscribe for the bills in the first place, that will effect some extension of 
the sources, Should it be found that there are persons-of means in Baghdad 
and elsewhere who are willing to tender for the bills, there will be a further 
extension, and most useful and wholesome introduction of the idea of 
Government credit to the market. The amount must be limited to the 
amount required to re-establish the Ways and Means position. If the 
tenders disclose that at the rate of discount obtainable this expedient 1s 
much more expensive than an over-draft from the bank, then the operation 
may have to be postponed. It is probable that the rate will fall with 
familiarity. There should be no permanent discouragement because at the 
first attempts rates of tender are not favourable. 


SuMMARY. 


I may summarise the recommendations of this memorandum as follows. 
The revenue outlook this year is bad. It is reasonable to hope that next 
year it may be better. I recommend, therefore, in the first place, a small 
increase of revenues from luxuries. In the second place, I recommend a large 
immediate restriction of expenditure of a temporary nature leaving the 
machinery of administration unimpaired. I recommend that any deficit 
that remains (probably less than the amount needed for debt redemption) 
shall (in the absence of a liquid reserve) be covered by an increase of 
floating debt. More than this cannot be done this year. , 

As to the future, I recommend that if there is no sign of an improvement 
in the estimates of revenue next year the situation should be reconsidered 
in good time to effect a permanent reduction of expenditure big enough 
to prevent any further deficit, and to achieve a surplus sufficient to restore 
the Ways and Means situation, and to establish a liquid reserve. 


ACTION RECOMMENDED. 


It would seem that the immediate action required by the above recom- 
mendations would be :— 


(a) Notification to Ministries and Departments of restricted credits 
approved. 

(b) Legislative action to raise Customs and Excise and authorise 
borrowing on Treasury Bills. 


(Signed) EK. H. Youne. 
15th June, 1930, 
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APPENDIX 2. 


Reports by Sir E. Hilton Young to the ‘Iraqi Government on Economic 
Conditions and Policy, and Loan Policy. 


To H.E. The Prime MINISTER, 
Baghdad. 


Baghdad, dated 24th June, 1930. 


].—TuHxEr PRESENT DEPRESSION. 


The whole world is in the trough of a wave of depression, and ‘Iraq is there 
with the rest. The world’s demand and supply are constantly passing and 
re-passing each other. When demand gets in front of supply there comes a 
boom, and when supply gets in front of demand there comes a slump. At 
present supply is in front of demand and there is a slump. The depression is 
made worse by special circumstances of the times. Rationalisation, that is the 
better organisation of industry, is reducing employment in relation to pro- 
duction. The result is an increase of supplies in proportion to the power 
of people to purchase them. All over the world there is plenty to be had, 
but people have not the money with which to buy. Lack of demand leads. 
to a sharp fall in prices. The fall is specially sharp in the case of grain,. 
the supplies of which have been specially plentiful. It is unfortunate that. 
the fall of grain prices has been exceptionally severe in the case of that. 
grain, barley, with which ‘Iraq is particularly concerned. There appears to 
be little doubt that this is due to the re-appearance of Russia as a source 
of world supply. After the War, Russian supplies were checked for a time. 
Other producers were tempted into the field. Now Russian supplies have 
re-appeared, it is stated that accumulated stocks have been thrown upon 
the market, and the world finds itself over-supplied. 

This alone would have been enough to affect the prosperity of ‘Iraq, so 
largely dependent on the price of grain. Unfortunately in addition to this 
misfortune, shared with the world at large, ‘Iraq of late has had misfortunes 
peculiar to itself. The plague of locusts has been exceptionally severe. The 
supply of water has been exceptionally poor. 

Had the productive activity of the country been normal in the immediate 
past, the check to prosperity would not have been as much felt. It is felt the 
more because of late that activity has been abnormal. ‘Iraq has not only been 
taking part in the general prosperity of the world at large; there has been a 
local boom. <A period of settled Government has brought with it greater 
safety and stability for property and enterprise, and has improved communi- 
cations. The consequence has been an increase in agricultural production. 
New areas have been brought under cultivation. There are no means of 
knowing the percentage of increase, but it is certainly substantial. The 
chief instrument of this increase has been the pump, of which no less than 
1057 have been installed in the course of the last three years. The increase 
of output achieved by these means has been at the expense of a substantial 
increase in the cost of production. The increased cost aggravates the adverse 
effect of the fall in prices. 

To a large extent pump culture was financed on credit as a speculation on 
the high prices current. Profits have disappeared with the fall, and the 
security is jeopardised. The rapid increase of cultivation by these meane 
has had, moreover, certain ill effects of an indiréct nature. It has resulted 
in a considerable displacement of labour. Because of this, to some extent 
the increase in production of the pump lands has been at the expense of 2 
decrease on other and less profitable lands from which the labour has been 
attracted. Further, there is little doubt that the high immediate return 
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gained during the period of good prices has been at the expense of a more 
rapid exhaustion of the fertility of the soil. While profits were easily gained, 
no adequate provision was made for drainage or for fertilisers. The exces- 
sive optimism of the boom atmosphere has also been responsible for attract- 
ing into agriculture some without experience whose knowledge has been 
gained at a heavy cost. The swift and large increase of cultivation upon 
flow-lands, with its consequent increase of supply, has inevitably had an 
adverse effect upon the local markets for the produce of the rain-lands of 
the North. The increase in production has not, in general, been accom- 
panied by any improvement in the quality or variety of the produce. All 
these features of the boom increase the severity of the reaction. 


Inevitably the severity of the depression is accentuated by the very fact 
that the harvest this year has, on the whole, been good. The results are 
not yet fully ascertained, but it seems probable that the harvest on the 
pump-lands will be above the average, that on rain-lands as good as the 
average, and that on flow-lands, owing to the failure of the river, below the 
average. The outlook for the date-harvest is reported to be good. The 
market for dates, on the other hand, suffers with every other market. The 
reduction in the general purchasing power of the world adversely affects 
the consumption of what is, for the most part, a luxury of the poor. 


The difficulties of the situation are accentuated by the reluctance of holders 
of stocks of agricultural and animal produce to accept current prices. The 
prices of ‘‘ Gulf’ grain are about half of what they were a year ago. After 
so sharp a fall, producers are slow to face facts, and reluctant to accept them. 
Incredulous after every fall that the fall can go any further, they wait for 
better times; and times get worse. It is to be feared that by this course 
of action holders are only increasing their own difficulties. They are in fact 
gambling on a most uncertain future. As I write* it is at least as likely 
that the markets will fall as rise. The prudent course of action, with the 
new harvest impending, is to cut losses and to realise. The policy of the 
Government in the collection of land revenue and otherwise should, in my 
opinion, be to encourage realisation, not to facilitate the further holding 
of stocks. 

The sharpness of the fall has other reactions. The labourer’s share offers 
so small a reward at current prices that it is difficult to get labour for 
harvesting. Disgusted with the prices obtainable, growers neglect altogether 
to harvest their crops, or to sow the summer crops which promise them at 
current prices so scanty a reward for their toil. The plague of locusts 
contributes to this evil. With so high a risk of losing the whole of the 
crops to a locust swarm, particularly such valuable crops as cotton, there 
is a tendency to leave land uncultivated and to save the seed for better 
times. Animal husbandry is adversely affected by the failure of the river 
and bad rainfall. Grazing is deficient. Reduced purchasing power affects 
the markets for animal products, and reduces the profits to be derived 
therefrom. 

In ‘Iraq methods of agriculture are still primitive, and the quality of 
agricultural produce is, in consequence, inferior and its price low. This 
reduces the stability of profit; the stable profits in agriculture as in industry 
are in general on the high qualities. But there is another side to this 
picture. If the people of the country are primitive in their methods, they 
are simple in their requirements. Much more than is possible with a highly 
developed country, this country is self-supporting and independent of foreign 
trade. Losses due to the failure of the export trade fall generally upon 
the small class of the well-to-do. A substantial part of them is borne by the 
large European firms engaged in the trade. The lot of the common people 
is less affected. With ample harvests and low prices, they have plenty of 
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food. The sale of that part of the crop which is required for home con- 
sumption by those who have not land themselves brings in some cash. There 
are few who have not some further source of income, from animals or other 
special source. The cultivators of ‘Iraq, whose methods have not risen so 
high as those of more highly-developed countries, have not so far to fall. 

The gravity of the present difficulties must not, therefore, be exaggerated. 
They involve a critical state of affairs for those who have embarked on agri- 
cultural or other speculations on credit. They involve for all restriction of 
credit, reduction of profits and reduction of consumption, especially of 
luxuries. For the Government they involve a reduction of public revenue 
and expenditure. They involve a general postponement of works of con- 
struction and fresh enterprise. But they do not involve any threat of 
social disaster or of widespread destitution. 

In commercial, as distinguished from agricultural affairs, we see similar 
influences producing similar effects. The universal reduction of purchasing 
power makes all business slack. There is clear evidence of the reduction in 
the customs revenues returns of which will be found in the Appendix. 
With commerce as with agriculture, the blow is felt more severely because 
in recent times there has been abnormal activity. Building upon a founda- 
tion of the boom in agricultural production, traders have been over-trading. 
There has been some “ pyramiding ’’ of credit to finance speculation. The 
credit structure that has resulted has insecure foundations. It has been 
badly shaken by the blow of the sharp fall in agricultural prices. As 
appears from figures given in the Appendix,.there has been a marked 
increase in insolvencies. The credit situation has not yet, by any means 
been wholly liquidated. 

Special local circumstances have added to the effects of adverse factors 
of a more general nature. The chief commercial interest of ‘Iraq is the 

~Persian trade. That trade, depressed by general conditions, has received 
in addition a severe shock from the arbitrary restriction which have been 
imposed in Persia upon exchange. Here again the severity of the shock 
has been mitigated by the primitive conditions under which a good deal 
of that trade is conducted. The restrictions on exchange would have com- 
pletely paralysed trade conducted by highly developed financial methods. If 
the trade conducted through ‘Iraq has escaped paralysis, it is because more 
refined methods of financing can be replaced by arrangements which amount 
in substance to barter or exchange of consignments between traders in 
Persia and in ‘Iraq closely associated by family ties and similar connections. 

Both in agriculture and commerce, the country is confronted with a situa- 
tion that is the result of a world-wide dislocation of the relation between 
purchasing power, credit, and production. So incalculable are the factors 
involved that it is impossible to make any certain forecast as to the future 
course of the markets with regard to the interests of ‘Iraq. Nevertheless 
there must be an economic policy, and no such policy can be framed with- 
out an eye on the future, however obscure that future may be. To help us 
with a forecast there is the fact that some of the factors that are alleged 
to be depressing the grain market are of a temporary nature. If it be 
accumulations of Russian stocks that are specially depressing the barley 
market, the market should improve when those stocks are consumed. If 
Russia is now once more to take its place as one of the sources of the world’s 
supplies of cheap barley, it may be expected that other countries, which 
have become barley-producers in the absence of Russia, and which in its 
presence can no longer profitably produce it, will once more quit the field. 
It is not, therefore unreasonable to hope that as these influences make 
themselves felt there may be some recovery in that market. Expert 
opinion, on the other hand, gives no encouragement to the belief that 
the prices in the market will be restored to the high levels of recent years. 
As I write there is no sign of any recovery; on the contrary the market is 
-weak under the influence of the new harvest. 
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As regards prices in general even less certainty is possible. All that can 
be said is that experience has shown that such depression as that through 
which the world is passing, is commonly followed by recovery. With 
diminished demand supplies decrease, until they once more fall behind 
demand, and prices rise once more. If some assumption must be made 
as to the probable course of future events, it should be that the present 
depression is not permanent, at least in its full measure at the present time. 
As holders learn to face facts, stocks will be realised at the new level of 
prices, and the credit situation will become etabilised once more by a more 
or less painful process of liquidation. In so far as prices fail to recover, 
the economic life of the country will settle down to the new scale of profits, 
not without loss, but without convulsion. It may be hoped that in the 
long run some good will come of evil. Bad markets for traditional produce 
will stimulate cultivators to produce more varied and profitable crops. Low 
profits will compel more economic methods of production to reduce costs, 
and the better organisation of transport, by means, for example, of com- 
binations between producers or middlemen. 


II. GENERAL Economic CONDITIONS. 


In what precedes we have been considering the nature of the present 
depression. An examination of that is a necessary preliminary to the 
consideration of remedial measures. Diagnosis must precede prescription. 
For a firm basis upon which to frame such measures it is necessary to 
extend our consideration beyond the present depression to the more deep- 
seated, and long-lasting economic characteristics of the country. 

Unfortunately the statistical information which should serve as the basis 
for an appreciation of the economic character of the land is almost wholly 
lacking. A beginning has been made with its accumulation, but lack of 
funds has prevented much progress. The most conspicuous thing about our 
knowledge of economic conditions here is what we do not know. In spite 
of one census, we do not really know the population. A census of produc- 
tion needs refined apparatus, so much so that even in the most highly 
developed States it is seldom available. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that in ‘Iraq it should be wholly lacking. But here we have not got even 
the raw materiale which are available in other countries for a rough esti- 
mate of the productivity of the country, its annual income, and its capital 
wealth. We have no considerable revenue returns of incomes. We do not 
know the area under cultivation. We have no means of forming even a 
rough guess of the amount of the harvests in their various kinds. 
Theoretically, the figures of the Land Revenue should throw some light 
upon this, but owing to the varied and variable basis of this revenue they 
are all but useless for the purpose. We do not know the proportion of 
annual produce exported, as distinguished from that consumed at home. 
I have seen what may be called enlightened guesses on this matter, based 
upon various sources of information. The results vary so widely that they 
convince one only that nobody knows. We have no means at all of know- 
ing what accumulations of capital wealth there are in the country, or the 
rate at which those accumulations are increased or diminished by the 
relation between saving and consumption. 

We have no means of ascertaining or estimating the country’s wealth, the 
rate at which that wealth is increasing or diminishing, the taxable capacity 
of the people, or the capacity of the land to resist such blows as that 
which it has received this year. We cannot make out even an approximate 
balance sheet for ‘Iraq. 

It is common in such speculations to attach some importance to the 
“balance of trade.’’ Here, statistics of foreign trade (see Appendix) show 
a large and continuous excess of visible imports over visible exports. It is 
sometimes thought that this means that the country is becoming im- 
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poverished by the export of currency, or the accumulation of foreign debt. 
That is probably not so. The excess of visible imports is balanced by in- 
visible exports. Writing on this subject 5 years ago* and basing my 
observations on the apparent excess of imports over exports, I came to the 
conclusion that the country was overspending itself, that it was consuming 
more than it produced, and that, if that state of affairs went on, it must 
have a serious effect upon general prosperity. Further records of customs 
returns and of movements of currency since that time throw doubt upon 
the value of these statistics as a basis from which to draw any conclusion in. 
this. matter. It is certainly not the case that money has been exported from. 
‘Iraq to the enormous extent which the figures suggest. No doubt for 
some time after the war, and as late as 1925, as I stated in the passage 
above referred to, the money which was poured into the country during the: 
war and the occupation, was running out again. I am disposed to think 
that this process stopped some time ago, and that it has been replaced, at 
least until this year, by a converse process of a slow accumulation of wealth. 


.I can adduce no positive evidence for this conclusion. It is a surmise. 
But it is a surmise suggested by such statistics as throw light on the progress 
af the country. Reference may be made in particular to statistics of Rail 
way Traffics, of Postal and Telegraphic business, and of Customs revenue. 
(See Appendix.) They show no marked or certain movement in prosperity, 
hut they are, I think, quite consistent with my surmise that the country has. 
been getting richer. The most solid foundation for the surmise, however, is 
the recent political history of the country. During a period of settled 
Government, an increase in external and internal tranquillity should have 
resulted in some increase in the capital wealth of the country. For con- 
firmation of this opinion we have such visible signs of wealth as the improve- 
ment in the number and standard of buildings, and in the clothing and the 
food of the people, both poor and well-to-do. In these there has been im- 
provement. The standard of living has risen, slightly no doubt, but un- 
mistakably not only in the case of the townsman and his motor-car, but in 
that of the tribesman also and the contents of his hut. 


The accumulations of wealth in the country are undoubtedly not yet suffi- 
cient. to provide from internal resources the capital which the country 
requires for its development. More capital from abroad is needed, and mare 
confidence at home, before there is any general and rapid travel along the 
path of progress. Nevertheless a start has been made upon the path—a start 
celebrated, as it were, and not altogether wisely celebrated, by the recent 
boom in pump-cultivation. 


We may thus define the economic characteristics of the State. As to its 
production, it is primitive, but self-contained. Fundamentally its sources of 
money income are its exportable surplus of agricultural produce and oil, and 
its profits from the Persian trade. Through the convulsions of the War, it 
passed from an era of unrest and economic stagnation to order, and threugh 
order to economic progress. The new conditions are already making them- 
selves felt in an improvement in the capital apparatus of the country, and 
in its productivity. The accumulation of wealth is slow, owing to. the ex- 
tremely conservative methods of the people in relation to agriculture. 
Nevertheless before the present depression the progress was heginning to 
accelerate. As is usual in such cases, the initial movement was largely in 
the wrong direction. It was a movement not towards the improvement in 
methods of cultivation and in the quality of produce of the many, but an 
acceleration in the rate at which the more easily available sources of wealth. 
were being exploited for the benefit of the few with capital available for the 
purpose. The movement forward has been checked by the depression of the 
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present year, which has come as an acute disorder of the economic health of 
the State. 

It is the task of the Government to do what it can to cure the disorder. 
To do so it must attend, not to the alleviation of immediate symptoms only, 
but to all measures that will invigorate the general economic health. In the 
case of ‘Iraq there can be no doubt as to the general nature of the measures 
required. With a highly developed State it is otherwise. A State that has 
fully developed all its resources and has a perfected apparatus of production, 
if its markets fail, may well be at a loss whither to turn for fresh markets. 
The position of a State with undeveloped resources is in such a case more 
fortunate. For a failure in its markets it has an obvious remedy: for its 
economical future it has an obvious policy. It is by the exploitation of its 
resources to reduce costs and to improve output, and so to recapture the old 
markets, and to capture new. 


III. REMEDIAL MEASURES. 


In Section I we have dealt with the economic difficulties the country is 
suffering. In Section II we have dealt with the sort of country it 
is, economically speaking, that is suffering those difficulties. We have seen 
a country backward in the development of production, caught in an eddy of 
a world-wide flood of depression. What can be done, that a Government 
can do, to alleviate the evils of the time, to hasten their end, and to prevent 
their return? 

The severity of the present trouble is the result of the fall in the general 
purchasing power of the world at large, and in particular in world prices for 
agricultural produce. Local misfortunes, locusts, failure of water supply, 
over-speculation, and the rest, are but minor factors in aggravating the evil. 
For the main evil there is but one present remedy, and that is a better 
market for ‘‘ Gulf’ grain and a rise in its price. 

There is no conceivable action which can be taken by Government that will 
have any effect upon prices in the grain market. We should be deceiving 
ourselves were we to suppose that any law that can be passed or any official 
action that can be taken here can increase the immediate demand for the 
principal present products of ‘Iraq or their price. A world-wide recovery 
depending upon countless factors wholly beyond our control is the only cure 
for a world-wide depression. 

Evils that cannot be cured may, however, be relieved. The question remains 
what, if anything, can be done by the action of the Government to alleviate 
the situation. 

Prices in the grain market are world-prices that cannot be affected by any 
local action. For that ‘Iraq is far too small a factor in the equation between 
production and consumption. If anything can be done to help by the 
Government of ‘Iraq it must be in other matters more within its control. 
These are :— 


(a) Improvement of produce; 

(b) Reduction of cost of production; 

(c) Improvement of facilities for marketing; 
(d) Locusts; 

(e) Irrigation. 


(a) Improvement of produce.—This is a matter rather for the agricultural 
specialist. It has, however, in the course of my inquiry become so clear to 
me that it is the best way for the Government to help that I should falsify 
the situation were I not to put it in the foreground. 

It is the low quality of the country’s agricultural produce that makes it 
feel the pinch of depression so severely as it does. Where produce has a 
good reputation for quality its markets are to some extent sheltered in times 
of depression by the value placed by buyers upon the maintenance of estab- 
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lished commercial relations with the producers. Where produce has not a 
good reputation for quality, such relations are sacrificed without hesitation 
The weakest producers go first to the wall. Markets for cheap stuff are 
speculative markets. To improve quality is the high road to commercial 
Stability. 

Nothing that anybody can do here can make the world buy more * Gulf ”’ 
grain or poor quality hides and the like than it wants. To increase the pro- 
duction of these things as ‘Iraq has done of late is but to increase the diffi- 
culties of the times. The way out of these difficulties is the long way round 
that is the shortest way home: it is to turn to the production of things that 
the world does want. Variety is needed as well as quality. | 

It is obvious even to the in-expert observer that what is needed is in the 
first place better and cleaner crops of wheat and barley. Cleanness is good. 
There is plant for cleaning available at Basra: but the suggestion that it 
should be supplemented by local plant at railway stations deserves following 
up. Better even than cleanness is a better grade. For a better grade better 
seed is needed, and better cultivation and harvesting. The opening for 
Government action in this respect is in the direction of the control of seed 
and provision of machinery. (This involves the question of agricultural 
credit which I deal with elsewhere.) We come here to the first point with 
which it is possible for the Government to help. Practical economic policy 
should provide for the supply of good seed, for whatever control is possible 
of its use, and for the provision of machinery. The object of policy will be 
to promote the production of a few standard varieties of grain of good 
quality. The Government may help by fixing grades and marks, and pro- 
tecting them by inspection, 

_ Incidentally it may be observed that a very little money will go a long 
and a very useful way in the form of premiums for good cultivation and 
good animal husbandry, and linked with agricultural ‘‘ shows ”’ this etfort 
may reap a reward out of all proportion to its cost. 

More important even than the improvement of existing crops is the 
introduction of new crops with a better market. I am informed by the 
Department of Agriculture that knowledge is available based upon experi- 
mental research of crops, other than those commonly grown, which might 
be grown with more advantage. Special mention has been made to me of 
such crops as oilseeds (including soya and linseed). Greater variety and 
flexibility in agricultural production ig the best of all protection against 
such misfortunes as those of the present time. It seems clear, for instance, 
‘that the cultivator should now be turning from barley to wheat. But 
the traditional barley crops are sown and resown. In ‘Iraq, as elsewhere, 
the agriculturist who continues an unintelligent repetition of traditional 
methods without reference to the needs of the market will stay poor. He 
who studies the market and is nimble in turning from the crop which is 
ceasing to pay to that which is going to pay will grow rich. 

Another thing which should be considered is afforestation. This is 
probably not an appropriate activity for the Government on a large scale 
at an early stage in the programme of agricultural development. Sub- 
stantial amounts of capital are needed, and the return is long delayed. A 
large proportion of skilled labour is required, and the business implies 
settled conditions over long periods. It is, however, well worth while 
to examine possibilities with expert advice so as to discover what oppor- 
tunities there are and to make experiments on a small scale which will be 
instructive when the time comes for a larger programme. | 

The obstacle in the way of progress is the conservatism and lack of 
education of cultivators in agricultural matters. We come here to another 
point at which help can be given by Government. Whatever doubts there 
may be about the utility of other objects for the expenditure of public 
money there should be none about expenditure which has the effect of 
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enlightening the cultivator about methods of agriculture. Money so spent 
is better spent than any other. It is beyond my competence to go into 
details of agricultural development, but I may perhaps observe that there 
are two methods which I have seen employed with brilhant success in 
-other parts of the world, where the cultivator had but lately set his foot 
on the path of progress. The first is the method of demonstration or 
exemplary estates. Advantage is taken of the circumstance that the land 
is not yet closely settled to establish in fertile vacant areas commercial 
agricultural institutions that are prepared to farm the land by modern 
methods. The sizes of these may vary from a large estate te a smail 
farm that can be run by a single cultivator with a few labourers. The 
condition for their success is that the managers should have adequate 
capital and complete control of methods. The country profits by the direct 
increase of its productivity, and even more by the stimulating effect of 
the sight of the good profits made; the labourers engaged benefit by a 
direct education in practice; and the neighbourhood benefits ‘by an example. 

The second method to which I refer is that of the employment of 
travelling instructors, who, after adequate training, pass from village to 
village and disseminate knowledge which has been gained at the centres 
for knowledge. Sometimes they work by making friends and helping their 
friends to improve their cultivation; sometimes they establish particular 
relations with some specially enlightened local cultivator and make ‘of his 
plot a specimen example for the neighbourhood. The success of this method 
depends wholly and entirely upon the selection of the right men to do 
the work. No money can be better spent than the salaries of the right 
men; none can be more wholly wasted than those of the wrong. 

One principal task of agricultural education is the more widespread 
introduction of the more valuable money crops such as cotton. As ever 
in the early stages of expensive cultivation of the sort, there have been 
disappointments that have led to a set-back. Locusts and a falling market 
have had their effect; but it appears that the slow rate of progress is 
also due to a circumstance which is at once more general but more 
remediable. Cultivators are used to obtaining their share in the form 
of foodstuffs which can be consumed for themselves and their families, 
or that can be sold before their eyes in the local market. Used to a simple 
and direct reward they have no confidence that they are receiving their 
fair share when it comes to them in the form, of a sum of money alleged 
to be their part of a price received in a distant and an unknown market. 
This difficulty is remediable, but not under present conditions of land tenure 
and of the remuneration of the cultivator. The remedy will be found 
in land settlement. 

I have formed the impression that the best hope for the introduction 
into ‘Iraq of the more expensive forms of cultivation such as cotton lies 
in the establishment of demonstration farms and estates of the sort already 
referred to. They would bring with them the capital needed, and, more 
important even than capital, the expert and ordered control needed for 
the application of the refined methods by which alone success in this 
cultivation can be secured. They can provide the conditions of security 
_ and confidence in a fair return for his labour needed to tempt the cultivator 
_to join in the novel enterprise. It needs indeed the specially favourable 
conditions that can be there established to overcome the initial difficulties 
and to demonstrate to the cultivators the possibility of the cultivation and 
- the benefits it confers. 

_ I have dealt so far with the work of © improving agricultural methods as 
. direct work for the Government. There is an alternative way of pro- 
.moting this vital purpose. It is that the work should be done, not 
directly by the Government, but by an Agricultural Society of the Egyptian 
type, acting as a semi-public body. I reserve further consideration ‘of this 
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subject to a memorandum on-an Agricultural Bank. It must here, how- 
ever, be observed that this is perhaps the most hopeful method of approach- 
ing a difficult problem. By this means a positive incentive can be given 
for improvement in agricultural production. In return for the adoption 
of the improved methods required by the Society, the Society confers upow 
cultivators the benefits of cheaper and more stable credit and better and 
more certain markets. Were such a Society to be established, it would be 
the Society that would furnish seed and machinery, and establish grades 
and marks, and it might be the Society that would employ the travelling 
instructors referred to above. Following the Egyptian precedent, it might 
also be the Society that would establish and maintain the exemplar estates: 

Consideration of the difficulties of introducing new crops and methods of 
cultivation suggests the next point at which the State can help. It is one 
not inferior in importance to any that has already been dealt with. It is 
that of Land Settlement. This is now under the consideration of Sir 
Ernest Dowson. It would be, in any case, beyond my competence to deal 
with it in detail. From the economic point of view it is, however, necessary 
to state, with all possible emphasis, that it is an essential preliminary 
to all progress. There can be no rea! progress without certainty and 
security both for the cultivator and for the landlord as to their rights in 
the land. Upon that depends better credit and better cultivation. The 
brevity of my reference to this subject in this memorandum is not the 
measure of its importance. In my view it transcends that of any other 
measure of reform that can be undertaken by the Government. It is all but 
useless to seek to improve the profits from land until there is certainty 
to whom the profits belong. 

From the consideration of useful measures I turn to certain proposals 
‘that would be useless, that would indeed be harmful. The first of these 
is that the Government should itself buy the crops and market them or 
‘guarantee a price. The proposal is, in my view, not only undesirable but 
impossible. In the first place, the Government has not the necessary 
administrative machinery. Secondly, it is quite impossible for the Govern- 
ment to undertake the financial obligations involved. There could be no 
shorter path to a complete insolvency of public finance, and permanent 
injury to the credit of the Government. The same, in less degree, is true 
of the proposal that the Government should accept land revenue in kind. 
EF am satisfied that it would be cheaper in the long run to leave that 
part of the revenue wholly uncollected. Another proposal is that the 
Government should pay a bonus on exports. The mischief of this would 
be that of Government buying in a mitigated form. 

There is an essential error in all such proposals. It is that the Govern- 
ment is strong enough to support the world’s grain market. It is by no 
means so. Public money spent directly or indirectly in support of prices, 
whether as a subsidy or otherwise, will be as completely wasted as if it were 
to be thrown into the river. When the money is spent the state of affairs 
will be no better for those who have got it, and much worse for those 
-who have had to provide it. The Government has far less money than 
it needs for such directly productive purposes as land settlement, agricul- 
tural improvement and instruction, and development works. It has nothing 
to spare for the mere relief of private purses by subsidies, concealed or open, 
which can only serve to prolong or promote uneconomic production. 

In general, in connection with the matter of subsidies and of all other 
forms of Government stimulus for particular enterprises including exemp- 
tions from taxation, it is necessary to bear in mind that it is possible to 
-have too much of a good thing. It is possible by overstimulation to induce 
.an artificial boom that will do more harm than good in the long run. The 
recent boom of pump cultivation has had in it an element of overstimulation 
of the sort. It seems that by the accumulation of advantages and exemp- 
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tions this form of production has been undoubtedly forced beyond the limits 
of prudence, or the possibilities of ultimate economic stability. 


(b) Reduction of the cost of production.—If there be any part of the cost 
of production which can be affected by Government action, it is the cost of 
transport. Natural conditions in ‘Iraq are favourable to cheap transport. 
Subject to the provision of bridges, the level land provides natural tracks 
at little cost for improvement. The immemorial high ways of the rivers 
furnish alternative means of transport and their competition tends to limit 
cost. In modern times railway and motors progressively bring fresh 
facilities. 

Undoubtedly, however, the cost of transport, both internal and external, 
still constitutes an unduly high proportion of the cost of production. This 
is due to three circumstances in particular. (1) The isolated geographical 
position of ‘Iraq. (2) The incompletion of the railway system, causing special 
isolation of the Northern Areas centred in Mosul. (3) Lack of roads and 
bridges to feed the river and railway. 


(1) Isolated Geographical position of ‘Iraqg.—The geographical isolation 
of ‘Iraq is the result of the long and circuitous sea-route by which alone it 
is at present effectively connected with the outside world. There is a pre- 
vailing impression that injury is inflicted upon ‘Iraq interests by their 
powerlessness before the controllers of the shipping routes to Basra. The 
interests concerned, it may be observed, have expressed their readiness to 
meet the difficulties of the present situation by accommodation in respect of 
freight. Nevertheless, it is a true impression that it is not for the good 
of the country to be dependent upon a single’ means of communication with 
the outside world. 

It has been suggested that direct action should be taken by the Govern- 
ment to improve the situation. The Government itself, it is said, should 
be prepared to charter ships in order to introduce an element of competi- 
tion. I am not able to look upon this as a practical suggestion. The 
Government has not the necessary machinery for such an activity. Were 
it to seek to compete with shipping interests, it would lose much money and 
do little good. The true remedy for the present situation is not in any 
such imprudent extension of Government trading, but in the development 
of the alternative routes to the outside world. The best way to remedy 
‘Iraq’s geographical isolation is the construction of the Haifa railway, and 
it is this that should be the end of Government policy in the matter. This 
is one of the brightest hopes for the future. The Haifa railway will set 
the tides of modern life running straight through ‘Iraq. 

It is, however, desirable that the Administration should keep in constant 
touch with the shipping interests in order to stimulate them to provide 
adequate facilities at reasonable prices. 


(2) Incompletion of Railway System.—The northern liwas, before the War, 
were economically linked with large areas now included in Syria and Pales- 
tine. Their present depression is undoubtedly aggravated by their segrega- 
tion from those areas by modern frontiers. The remedy is to make up for 
the severed links by forging new. The disadvantages inflicted upon Mosul 
and its area by the obstacle of the Syrian and Turkish frontiers can only be 
remedied by the extension of the railway to Mosul. 

The whole cost of railway transport is raised by the lack of the essential 
link of the Baghdad bridge. 

These two works are so obviously, urgently and essentially necessary to the 
transport system of the country, and through that to its general prosperity, 
that discussion of other schemes of economic improvement, as long as they 
are unfinished, involves some lack of proportion. ‘Iraq cannot be a reasun- 


ably organised productive unit until there is a continuous haul from Mosul 
‘to the sea. 
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(3) Lack of roads and bridges, to feed the river and the ratlways.—It is 
undoubtedly the case that internal transport in ‘Iraq still forms too high a 
percentage of the total cost of production. In some cases no less than half 
of the price of grain abt the local market (Mosul or Baghdad) goes in the 
cost of getting the grain to that market from the field. This is chiefly due 
to the lack of all-weather roads to feed the railways and the river. The 
remedy, of course, is a forward policy in the development of bridges and 
roads. Motor transport with its reduction both of cost and risk, is one 
of the best hopes for the future of the cultivator. 

The through routes to Persia are of first importance economically. To 
the future of commercial interests the improvement of these routes is vital. 
There are competitors for the Persian trade that can be successfully repulsed, 
but only by extending to that trade every facility that ‘Iraq can provide, 
both in roads, and in freedom from taxation or burdensome regulations. 
It should be a chief heading of policy to furnish those facilities even in 
advance of requirement. 

Thus it appears that in the region of long range policy there is substan- 
tial field of useful action for the Government in the matter of transport. 
Realization of the programme will need capital in larger amount that 
cannot be found from revenues and must depend upon the development of 
loan policy. | 

It may be recognised, however, that improved transport can make but a 
small contribution to overcoming the present difficulties. The cost of trans- 
port is but a small constituent in the cost of production. Such advantages 
as may be derived from improved transport are negligible in comparison 
with the losses that are involved in the fall in prices. 


Certain well-designed measures have already been taken by Government . 
in order to reduce the cost of transport. The Port Dues at Basra have 
been reduced. Railway charges on grain have been temporarily reduced. 
Arrangements have been made resulting in the reduction of the river freight 
for grain, Discussions have taken place with the agents of Shipping Com- 
panies with a view to the reduction of freight charges, as the result of which 
it is understood that they are ready to quote lower freights for definite 
consignments. 


Such immediate relief as can be gained for transport from Government 
intervention in favour of the producers has thus been gained, All that is 
possible in this direction is that the Government should continue to interest 
. itself, and, from time to time, review the situation with the interests con- 
cerned, with a view to obtaining whatever reasonable concessions may be 
suggested by fresh conditions. 


As regards railway freights, it is a sound principle that at such times as 
far as possible the burden of revenue-earning for the railway should be 
placed upon imported luxury articles in relief of staple exports. This 
principle has already been observed in the reduction of railway charges on 
grain, and may be borne in mind for further application as occasion serves. 
Its application is limited by the competitive effect of other forms of trans- 
port for the imported luxury articles. A large factor in the cost of pro- 
duction in respect of lands irrigated by pumps is the cost of oil. There is 
a common impression that Government intervention is desirable in order to 
reduce the price charged. In fact, the Government has not a free hand in 
the matter. The price of oil is regulated by an agreement made between 
the Government and the Anglo-Persian Oil Co., in 1926. By that, the basic 
prices at the Refinery for petrol, kerosene and fuel oil are established at 
a substantial reduction upon the European prices. These are shown in the 
Appendix. The basic prices are increased or reduced proportionately to 
an increase or fall in European prices. In fact, the prices charged by the 
Company appear to be, if anything, slightly less than those which they are 
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entitled to charge under the agreement. According to the various docu- 
ments which embody the agreement, it would seem that an occasion for the 
revision of these prices will be provided when prices are fixed by the ‘Iraq 
Petroleum Co. for local supply. The basic prices to be charged by the ‘Iraq 
Petroleum Co. will na doubt be a matter included in negotiations between 
the Government and the ‘Iraq Petroleum Co. Prima facie there is some 
reason to suppose that a revision of the basic prices fixed in 1926 might now, 
not unreasonably, be made in the interests of the ‘Iraq consumer. Negotia- 
tions on the subject wilk no doubt be undertaken both with the ‘Iraq Petro- 
leum Co, and the Anglo-Persian Oi] Oo. as a part of general negotiations 
concerning fresh oil concessions. 


(c) Improvement of facilities for marketing.—The merchant community 
of Baghdad, Mosul and Basra, both ‘Iraqi and European, and their estab- 
lished relations with the commercial centres of the world, provide good 
facilities for the marketing of the produce of ‘Iraq. There is a prevalent 
impression that great benefits might be derived from better information as 
to markets for the produce of the country. I doubt whether that is so under 
present conditions. For the staple exports of the present day, wheat, barley, 
dates and animal produce, a market is always available at the world’s price. 
There is no need to seek, for instance, for buyers of ‘‘ Gulf’’ barley. All 
the markets available are well known to local merchants, and if, at any 
time, demand for local produce is poor, it is not because there are willing 
buyers of which the merchanis are unaware. 

On the other hand, if, as 1t may be hoped, the variety and quality of the 
produce of the country improves, the Government should be able to help 
to establish mercantile connections for the new produce, and to put in- 
_ formation at the disposal of producers and merchants as to the direction 
in which to look for markets. This is work for the Consular service, and 
their energies should be directed to it as a first duty. More difficult is the 
question of putting the knowledge, which they supply, at the disposal of 
those interested. The Agricultural Instructors, to whom I have referred, 
would be the right agente to spread amongst cultivators a knowledge of 
the demand for products, other than those commonly cultivated, which are 
cultivable on the soil of ‘Iraq. 

The circumstances of the date industry are peculiar. As distinguished 
from grain, dates depend upon a special demand more precarious, and for 
that reason mrore capable of heing fostered. Consuls and other officers may 
be instructed to give special attention to this produce with a view to finding 
out new opportunities for pushing its sale. An active and enlightened 
organisation of producers could probably do much at small cost to increase 
sales by means of joint marketing and advertisement. Such efforts, how- 
ever, are not likely to be of much avail unless accompanied by an improve- 
ment in the quality of the article marketed. The matter is one for those 
with special knowledge. I have, however, received the impression that what 
is. wanted in the direction is not so much improvement in packing as in 
the basic quality of the produce. The present produce, I am told, will not 
bear the weight of an increase of charges for preparation and packing, To 
make that worth while the growers must eliminate the numerous inferior 
varieties and concentrate on a few superior standard varieties. Action in 
that direction can only be effective in the hands of an active organisation 
of preducers. The promotion of such an organisation deserves the attention 
of the Government. 

There is another direction in which we may look for beneficial positive 
action by the Government to improve markets. That is in the direction of 
eommercial agreements with neighbouring countries, and with countries that 
are potential customers. 

The present state of affairs regarding commercial agreements is, I under- 
stand, as follows. There is an agreement with Syria made in 1925 fer the 
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limitation of dues on the transit trade with Persia. Notes were exchanged 
with Persia in 1928 for the establishment of most favoured nation relations. 
With Turkey and Egypt negotiations are in progress for the establishment of 
most favoured nation relations. Failing such relations with Egypt, ‘Iraq 
is threatened with the imposition of a new and higher scale of duties on her 
exports thither. 

There is no service which the Government can perform to the producers 
of the country more definite than the successful conclusion of these negotia- 
tions. Further, no opportunity should be missed of undertaking special 
negotiations with neighbouring countries for the promotion of mutual. 
trade. The possibilities in this direction are limited by Article 11 of the 
Anglo-‘Iraq Treaty which prevents any discrimination, qualified by Article 16 
which relaxes Article 11 in the case of neighbouring Arab States. Neverthe- 
less, there is an important region of international trade relations, short of 
actual discrimination in tariffs or otherwise, in which obstacles may be 
cleared from the path of traders. There is the whole region of Customs, 
Quarantine, and Police Regulations at the frontiers. As a particular in- 
stance requiring attention from the Government, I may mention the trade 
in animals of the northern areas centred at Mosul. In former days this. 
region had an important transit trade in animals, and particularly sheep, 
passing to and fro across areas parts of which are now included in Turkey 
and Syria. This trade is now hindered by frontier regulations, particu- 
larly at the Syrian frontier. Efforts might be made to come to an agree- 
ment with the Syrian Government which would restore greater freedom 
to the Mosul animal trade. This is but a single instance of the good which 
may be done by negotiations for the opening of frontiers with neighbouring 
States. No opportunity should be missed for the extension of such arrange- 
ments. Subjects for consideration in the interests of traders are extradition. 
for frauds and the extension of judgment and bankruptcies. 


(d) Locusts.—The subject of locusts prevention is vital, but my reference 
to it here need be but brief. The planning of campaign against the pest in 
proportion to the available means must be an essential part of economic 
policy. To obtain the best knowledge as to means of suppression and to 
put that knowledge into force as finance permits, should be the care of the 
Government. 


(e) lrrigation.—I refer 10 this here in order only that the sketch of 
economic policy may not be left in any particular obviously incomplete. 
Irrigation 1s an essential element of a long range development policy. J 
have dealt with its financial aspect in my memorandum on Loan Policy. 


IV. Pustic FINANCE. 


An account of economic conditions and policy would be incomplete without, 
some reference to public finance. I have dealt.in another memorandum with. 
the present state of the budget. It remains only to attempt to state some 
guiding principles and some rules of practice as to public revenue and 
expenditure which are relevant to economic policy. 

We must bear in mind the essential characteristics of the State. It is. 
small. It is new born. Its resources are undeveloped. A large proportion 
of its people are illiterate, and not fully emerged from a primitive tribal 
civilisation. The Government of a State with these characteristics has two- 
essential services to perform, that have a first claim on its limited resources.. 
The first is maintenance of public order. General Administration and police: 
are a first charge upon the revenues of the State. <All efforts at development. 
must fail unless there is security for life-and property. The advance made: 
in this direction in the short life of the State is a solid achievement on: 
which to build future prosperity. The second service is the development: 
of natural resources, including the culture of the people. A dependant 
province can afford to stagnate, but not an autonomous State. ‘Iraq needs 
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capital for development. Tio get capital she must have credit. To get 
credit she must have a firmly balanced budget. Such a balance is thus the 
first principle of public finance. A principle hardly less vital is that every 
penny cf public money must be spent productively. Every item of expendi- 
ture should be tested with the questions :— 


Is this necessary for the maintenance of order and security? 
If not, is it going to increase the productivity of the country? 


Expenditure which cannot pass these tests is for ‘Iraq extravagant. 


Under the second heading, that of the increase of productivity comes, in 
the first place, expenditure out of .loan funds for capital works, especially 
irrigation, a subject with which I have dealt in another memorandum. But 
recurrent expenditure out of revenue should also be subjected to this test. 
Not only the capital programme but the annual servicés of the Government 
should be designed with a single eye to the increase of productivity and the 
development of resources. Throughout this memorandum we have been ask- 
ing ourselves ‘‘ How can the Government help?’’ and the nearest answer 
that we have found waiting for us in the matter of regular services is 
““ by land settlement and its preliminary work of survey, and by the im- 
provement of the quality of produce.’’ These are the surest ways in which 
the Government can help: these are the best ways of spending the money 
of the taxpayer to make the taxpayer richer. It is waste of time to think 
of other new ways of spending money while this work remains undone. Too 
nariow a limitation, however, must not be placed upon expenditure that 
increases productivity. There are other services to be performed by the 
Government, that increase it indirectly. They are the services of health 
and education. Health is an element in wealth: and without primary 
education to serve as a foundation progress in methods of agriculture can 
be but slow. We must go further. Man does not live by bread alone. A 
nation has a spirit to be nourished as well as a body. The study and 
conservation of the treasures of its history and traditions, the promotion 
of its arts and literature, these ends justify a measured outlay no less 
surely than mvre material ends. 

Such are the purposes for which it is worth while tu spend public money. 
In the spending of it, the circumstances of the State impose a pre-eminent 
condition. It is that of rigid economy. With so much to be done and so 
little with which to do it, ‘Iraq must count every anna. Success or failure 
depends upon it. 

It follows from what has been said that if there has in the future to be 
any further restriction of headings of expenditure, economies should be 
sought amongst those headings with the largest element of ornament, and 
the least of economic utility. For the rest, there is one measure for pro- 
moting economy that appears to me eo far to transcend all others at the 
present time that the whole energies of the Government should be con- 
centrated upon it. It is the final determination and adoption of cadres 
and establishments for the various public offices, and services. I understand 
that after prolonged labour grades have been established for the personnel 
of the services, and conditions of work, and scales of remuneration and 
pensions. The task of applying these grades and scales to the existing 
personnel hae still to be performed. The mould has been made, but the 
personne] has not been run into it. Until that is done, and cadres have 
been fixed, the labour is in vain. I am aware of the difficulty of fixing 
cadres for growing services. It can be overcome in many cases by settling 
standard units. When order has been introduced into this matter, there 
remains the work of establishing a tradition of firm adherence to it, and of 
securing to the Ministry of Finance powers adequate to enforce it. Until 
this task has been completed there can be no real effective prevention of 
extravagance in staffing, the largest and most common extravagance of all. 
‘The keystone is lacking to the arch of economy. 
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As to taxation, policy is fixed in its main outlines by the characteristics 
of the State. ‘Iraq must get its revenues from the land and from Customs 
and Excise. The first object of endeavour must be to perfect the basis and 
the machinery for the collection of these revenues. As to land revenue, 
something has been done in the last five years to simplify the basis. Further 
advance waits upon land settlement. The Customs Tariff is and has long 
been in need of revision with expert advice. That revision would, to some 
extent, be anticipated by the increases of duties that I recommend in my 
memorandum on the budget. The increases of a revision are anticipated, 
but not the decreases. In consequence, when the essential revision is made 
it may mean some loss of revenue. [I have referred elsewhere to the need 
for development of the income tax. 


V. ConcLusIon. 


These pages may serve to suggest the subjects with which economic policy 
in ‘Iraq must be concerned. Our search has led us to no simple and specific 
remedy for the present crisis. There is none, for the crisis is chiefly due to 
circumstances wholly beyond the control of the ‘Iraq Government. What 
our search has led us to is the consideration of a long range policy for the 
development of resources, the reduction of costs, the improvement of the 
conditions under which producers work, of quality of produce, and of 
markets. The application of such a policy asks for arduous and continuous 
effort on the part of the Government. It asks for even more from the 
efforts of the nation. Both for a way out of the present troubles, and for 
a way forward along the path of progress, the best help that the nation 
can have is self-help, the help of its own industry, perseverance, and enter- 
prise, and of its own highest standards of devotion to public duty and 
enlightened private interest. 


(Signed) EK. Hrron Youna. 


APPENDIX. 
Values of Imports, Exports and Transit. 
(Lakhs of Rupees.) 


Year. Import. Export. Transit. 
1925-26 se ick ve se wee = « 991 502 707 
1926-27 dis bes me dd ss 901 461 573 
1927-28 a a a ad es 967 615 588 
1928-29 ie aes sire ee caaee 919 558 585 
1529-30 es eo ae a eae 982 563 513 
Number of Failures and Bankruptcies. 

Year. 

1929 ay 15 

1930. aes 70 


Railway Traffics. 
(1) Passengers—Number of :— 


Year 

1925 = 565,975 
1926 aie 506,011 
1927 she 523,740 
1928 ass 715,501 
1929 eke 841,437 


Total ... 3,152,664 Average 630,533 
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(2) Goods—Weight of in tons :— 


Year. 

1925 sees 365,280 
1926 ke 356,576 
1927 _ 469,573 
1928 ea 450,669 
1929 oe 489,365 


Total ... 2,131,454 Average 426,291 


Postal and Telegraphic Revenue. 
(Lakhs of Rupees). 








Year. Postal. Telegraphs. Telephones. 
1925-26 eae Sek = 8.80 17.88* 3.26 
1926-27 iG ve sais 9.09 14.56* 3.56 
1927-28 Be se sii 9.31 13.98 3.96 
1928-29 sa an ds 9.34 12.76 4.68 
1929-30 se ves dee 9.95 11.82 4.82 . 

Total ... sae .. 46.49 71.00 20.28 











Basic Prices of Petrol, Kerosene and Fuel Oil (Compared). 


Kind of Ou. Basic Prices Alwand. Swansea (U.K.) Prices. 
£s. d. £s. d. 
Petrol a aie ome — — 11% per gallon. — 1 4 per gallon. 
Kerosene ... ae vue - - 5B, 54; i, ae ay. as 
Fuel Oi... a5 ss 2 12 6 per ton. 3.17 6 per ton. 


To H. E. The Primp MINIsTER, 


Baghdad. 
Baghdad, dated 15th June, 1930. 


Loan Po.icy. 


The country of the two rivers is a country with natural resources that are 
still in an undeveloped state. The chief are the fertility of its soil and oil. 
For their development the first need is capital. 

The assistance of private foreign capital has already been enlisted for the 
development of oil. For the development of agriculture capital is needed 
for the provision of credit, materials, and plant, for education by demon- 
stration, for the improvement of communications, transport, and irrigation, 
and for research. 

Capital is also needed for the development of industry and manufacture, 
and for the provision of services of public utility. 

It is not my purpose in this memorandum to deal in detail with the par- 
ticular undertakings for which capital is required, but rather with the 
general policy to be followed in the development of production. Neverthe- 
less, as an example of works of development of general national importance, 
awaiting funds that give certain promise of adequate return, I may refer 
amongst railway works to the Mosul extension, and the Baghdad Bridge, and 
amongst other works to undertakings for the prevention of floods, in par- 
ticular, the Habbaniyah escape, an essentiaf preliminary to irrigation works 





* The sharp fall is attributed to non-recurrent collections and the withdrawal 
of the military garrison. 
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en a large scale, such as the Habbaniyah Water storage, and canal schemes. 
Some of the work of development can best be done by private enterprise, 
and indeed can be done in that way only. The capital required for the 
development of manufacturing industry should 
Industrial Development. come from private sources, and not from Gover- 
: ment. The risks involved are best judged 
by those familiar with business at first hand, they are not legitimate 
risks for the investment of public funds. The part of Government should 
be confined to favouring and promoting the investment of such funds in 
Traq by all methods that are legitimate and economical. Among such 
methods I should not include special exemptions from taxation such as in- 
come tax or public dues of any kind, even though given to all industrial 
concerns, or any sort of exemption given to individuals, particular firms, or 
special classes. The same principle should apply a fortiori to subsidies. 
Whatever advantages are given to new enterprises should come as part of 
the general structure of the country’s land, and particularly of its tariff and 
revenue system, and be applied by general laws of which all comers can take 
advantage. 

Another field of development appropriate for the use of private capital 
ig that of experimental or exemplary farming. One such undertaking 
already exists, the Latifiyah Company; ‘Iraq agriculture must benefit from 
further ventures of the same sort, not only by direct increase of production, 
but by the educative effect of examples of scientific farming. 

Another field in which the country needs the investment of private capital 
is the provision of services of public utility in the cities—light, power, and 

street traction. Neither the cash nor the credit, 
Public Utilities. nor the organization of the cities is yet 
adequate to enable them to provide such 
services for themselves. The energy and credit of the central Government, 
on the other hand, should be fully occupied with the development works for 
purposes of general national utility mentioned above. If progress is to be 
made at a satisfactory rate with the improvement of the amenities of life 
in the cities, the aid of capital must be enlisted from without. The realisa- 
tion of many legitimate hopes depends on the readiness of the cities and the 
Government to welcome that aid. Concessions will need the most careful 
definition for the protection of the public interest to secure an adequate 
return for what is conceded. Care and caution will be needed as to the 
status of groups with which the Government is prepared to deal. Subject 
to these precautions I should not fear any ill consequences from such con- 
cessions. What is said below about the political considerations invelved in 
Government loans applies with even more force in their case. 
Beyond enterprise suitable for private initiative and for public utility 
companies, there lie works of development, which 
National Works. beeause of their magnitude and their intimate 
effect upon the social and _ political life 
of the community can best, indeed can only, be undertaken by the Govern- 
ment itself, or one of its organs. 

In this field there are alternative policies open to ‘Iraq. One is to attempt to 
finance the capital works required for the development of the country out 

of revenue. This policy would have great dis- 

Two Policies. advantages. It would be necessary to pinch 

and starve the regular services of the Ad- 

ministration in erder to squeeze out surplus to spend on capital works. The 

eapital works themselves would have to be constructed piecemeal over long 

and uncertain periods of years, thereby impairing their utility and efficiency. 

-Bigger worke, which require expenditure within a year of sums greater than 

could be provided from the surplus of a year, could probably never 
be constructed at all. 
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Indeed this policy would spell stagnation. It would confine ‘Iraq per- 
manently within the bounds of its present productive capacity. 

Trying to finance capital works out of revenue strains the budget. 
Through bad budgets it has a bad effect on national credit. It thus tends 
to spoil the chances of getting the loan capital by which alone the works can 
be fully carried out. The policy thus frustrates its own purpose. 

The other policy is to recognise the distinction between capital works of a 
permanent and productive sort, which can properly be financed by means of 
loans, and recurrent expenditure, which should be covered by recurrent 
revenue and to press ahead, as opportunity allows, with the capital develop- 
ment of the resources of the country by loans. 

The choice between the two policies appears to me to have been decided 
over our heads by the course of the country’s history. As a province of 
Turkey, ‘Iraq could afford to remain undeveloped. Independence has 
brought with it the additional expense of a central government. The new 
burden is not too great for the country; but it is certainly heavy enough to 
make itself unpleasantly felt. The country can no longer afford to halt. In 
order that the new burden may not be oppressive, it must increase its 
productivity. 

Foreign capital is needed to start the process, as a bucket of water must 
be poured into a pump to start it working. Omce the process is started, 
with increasing wealth, the country will be able to provide the capital it 
needs out of its own accumulated savings. 

I believe that the resources of the country justify a prudent and 
courageous policy of development by loans. It is a necessary preventive to 
stagnation. Without capital expenditure on development, préduction, 
public revenue and credit will stagnate. Prudent expenditure of loans for 
development will increase production and revenue, and through them credit. 
Needless to say, a preliminary necessity is a programme of capital expendi- 
ture well thought out in advance. It should be the immediate care of the 
Government of ‘Iraq to proceed now at once to determine what capital 
schemes should be undertaken, and in what order. The sole test for the 
adoption of the scheme should be its effect upon productivity. I imagine 
that the result of this inquiry will probably be to give precedence to exten- 
sion of the railway to Mosul, the construction of the Baghdad Bridge, and 
to flood defence works. 

It appears that there is a body of opinion that hesitates to accept a policy 
of development by loans on the grounds that capital of the amount required 

for such work can be obtained from foreign 
Foreign Capital. sources only. It is feared that borrowing abroad 
must qualify the independence of ‘Iraq and 

subject it politically to alien influences. 

No doubt it is not possible at the present time to raise internal loans for 
the amount needed, or, perhaps indeed, for any amount at all. At present 
those who have accumulated wealth in ‘Iraq have not got beyond the primi- 
tive stage at which such wealth is kept in the form of hoarded gold. To 
wait until they are educated to invest their hoards in securities of the 

‘Irag Government will be to wait a long time. The amount involved in 
their hoards is probably, in any case, quite inadequate to supply the amounts 
required. 

Nevertheless a beginning may be made with the education of the people. 

in the practice of investment. Elsewhere I recom- 

Internal Investment. mend that an experiment should me made with 
Treasury bills, which will at least make a begin- 

ning with the introduction of Government credit to the well-to-do class. 
Before long, it might also be worth while to make a further experiment by 
way of introducing the practice of investment among the hoarders of gold. 
A Government Savings Bank would be one method of education, and 
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perhaps the most convenient; but in view of the devotion of the hoarder 
to gold, an experiment of another nature might be made. The Government 
might offer to the people, through the banks or local treasuries, gold 
certificates, in units of dinar or perhaps even of Turkish liras. The cer- 
tificate would be given out for gold only and would entitle the holder to 
receive back the same amount of gold after a fixed period of say 3 months, 
6 months, or a year, together with interest in currency. The essential 
condition of the securities would be the right to receive back on a fixed 
date the same amount of gold that was deposited. It might be expected, 
if these certificates were well advertised, that some hoarders would make 
the experiment. They would find that at the end of the fixed period they 
got their gold back, safe and sound, together with a profit in interest. 
Their experience would encourage others. As time gave assurance that the 
return of the gold was secure, the securities might serve to tempt a part 
at least of the gold hoards out of the pockets of the people into profitable 
investment. Experience would show what portion of the gold deposited 
must be kept liquid in order to meet withdrawals. The Government would 
profit by the balance of interest of the remainder. 

I am aware of the religious difficulties relating to the acceptance of 
interest, and to the practical difficulties in the way of any disclosure of 
hoards. I have found memories still active of the unfortunate experiences 
of depositors in the saving bank of Midhat Pasha after his fall. But it 
seems a favourable opportunity now to resume progress in these affairs. 

Such experiments as these, however, are of more importance for their 
educative and stabilising effect upon the public mind than for any con- 
siderable help that they will give in financing large capital works. 
Admittedly that must be done at first by foreign capital, or not at all. 

It appears to me that the reluctance for political reasons to incur 
indebtedness of the sort is based upon the experience of conditions in the 

past which have ceased. No doubt in past time 
Political Factors. certain States, as a condition of obtaining 
foreign loans when their credit was not good, 
accepted conditions in the form of capitulations and otherwise which were 
inconvenient and even humiliating. The Government of ‘Iraq cannot 
accept conditions of the sort, nor would any responsible person advise it 
to do so. Such conditions, however, belong to an earlier stage of European 
affairs. They are not likely to be proposed at the present time. If pro- 
posed, they must be rejected. What is under consideration here is the 
borrowing of loans on the conditions usual for issued loans by Sovereign 
States, without infringements of sovereignty or independence. 

It may be said that the mere existence of a financial obligation to foreign 
lenders will expose the ‘Iraq State to indirect political influences. I do 
not think that that is so. Capital is fluid and international. What is 
borrowed in London or New York may come from a dozen different 
countries. The powers of the lender are defined and limited by the terms 
of the loan. There is no opening for the exercise of further influence. 

If a ‘‘ forward ”’ policy of the development of resources by means of 
borrowed capital be adopted, the question of the present credit of ‘ Iraq is 

the next matter that needs consideration. What 

Bases of Credit. prospect is there of the ‘Iraq Government being 

able to borrow on the international loan market 

at the present time? The credit of the State depends upon three chief 

things :—(1) Political stability; (2) Financial stability; and (3) Stability of 
currency. 

(1) Political Stability.—This underlies all other considerations. Before 


‘approaching the loan market, it will be as well that eee political 
questions should be out of the way. 
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(2) Financial Stability.—The principal element of financial stability 
regarded by a lender is a firmly balanced budget. The reeord ef the Budget 
until last year was good in this respect, and would have formed a satisfactory 
basis for loan negotiations. Unfortunately the record of this year is likely 
to be less satisfactory. This is not, in my opinion, prohibitive of 
negotiations, but certainly it will have an unfavourable effect. 


A firmly balanced budget is of most importance from the lender’s point 
of view if a loan is secured only upon the general revenues of the borrowing 
country. It is of less importance if special 
Pledged Revenues. security is given for the service of the loan. 
- Undoubtedly it will greatly facilitate borrowing by 
‘Iraq if the ‘Iraq Government is prepared specifically to pledge as seeurity 
some special revenues. Two sources of revenue can be suggested only at 
present for the purpose, Customs’ revenue, and the revenue which may be 
derived from oil concessions. To pledge Customs’ revenue is an expedient of 
which use has been made in the past by other States, and itis one which should 
not be dismissed from consideration. It has aspects which politically are not 
attractive. The hypothecation does not imply any loss of independence or 
sovereignty, but, undoubtedly, it may cause a suspicion amongst the 
uninstructed that some power to interfere in the internal affairs of the State 
has passed into alien hands. A pledge of revenue derived from oil concessions 
has no such disadvantage. It is the most convenient asset for the purpose. 
The attraction for the lender is that the income is available in Europe. 
At the moment, however, the amount of this income is unascertained. 


(3) Stability of currency.—If the currency be established in accordance 
with the decisions taken by the ‘Iraq Government, this is a matter which 
will give no difficulty. The currency will be stable, and the lender will be 
assured of being able to get his money out of the country without Joss. on 
exchange. i 

The practical conclusion at the present time is that it will be prudent to 
clear out of the way outstanding political negotiations and negotiations 

concerning revenue from oil concessions before 

A Programme. taking up negotiations for a loan. As soon as 

these negotiations are concluded, an approach can 

be made to the loan market to ascertain upon what terms a loan can be 

obtained. Before doing so it will be necessary carefully to prepare a pro- 

gramme of development, and estimates of the expenditure involved and of 
the probable return upon the outlay. 

I recommend that a committee of ministers and officials be at once estab- 
lished in order to prepare this programme and estimates. 

The number of works to be included in the programme is related to the 
amount of the loan for which it is reasonable to open negotiations. The 
following is a list of the principal items which, as I suppose, it would be 
desired to include, and their cost :— 


Cost. 
Railways Works.— Lekks. 
Mosul Extension* .... ae ro at ve see deh 133 
Baghdad Bridget bs ae ws sine see sae see 98 
Flood Prevention Works.— 
Habbaniyah Escape ... s iis ae bd re ae 69 
Agarguf Scheme ae “as pes see re oe eae 25 
Total 885 





(*) Including branch to Erbil. _. ¢t) For rail and road bridge. 
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These four works will thus require a sum of about 2.5 millon pound 
-Sterling. At first sight I do not think that this is too much to serve at least 
_a8 a basis upon which to open enquiries. The result of those enquiries will 
show whether it is necessary to ask for less, or possible to ask for more so as 
to include further and other irrigation schemes forthwith. 


I do not find it possible at present to anticipate whether negotiations are 
‘likely to be successful, or the rate of interest which the Government of ‘Iraq 
would have to pay. Inquiry alone can show. Should the oil revenues be 
pledged, undoubtedly that would provide a strong buttress for credit, and 
would enable the money to be had more cheaply than upon the security of 
the general revenues only. Nevertheless, it cannot be expected that even 
so the loan can be obtained at rates as low as those paid by the Governments 
with the highest credit. 


The future credit of the State will be much affected by the character of 

the associations which it forms at the outset in the loan market. An 

association with a powerful group of high status 

Status of Lenders. may cost something more at the outset, but will be 

by far the cheapest in the long run. It would 

be a mistake to be tempted by the prospect of a low rate for the first 

operation into association with a weak or speculative group. The immediate 

gain would be dearly bought at the expense of the lasting injury to the 

general status of the Government as a borrower. Enquiries should be made 

in the principal loan markets and through fully authorised diplomatic 

pl aa and they should be made from groups of high standing 
only. 


I do not ignore the possibility of making use of concessions as a means 
of obtaining capital for development works. For instance, an undertaking 
to construct the Haifa railway might be obtained 
Concessions. as a term of an oil concession. ‘Capital for the 
construction of a branch railway or irrigation 
works might be obtained as a term of a concession of land. In my opinion, 
however, it should be the policy of the Government to do without these 
methods of finance as much as it can, and altogether if possible. If its 
credit allows it to raise loan-capital unfettered by conditions as to concessions, 
that is far more satisfactory, both for the purpose of carrying out an ordered 
scheme of development with a-single eye to the public interest, and also for 
economy. The expedient of concessions should be looked upon as a poor 
wecond best. (This does not, of course, apply to public utility companies; 
in their case the concession of powers is essential to the performance of the 
service. ) 


Loans for railways are affected by the obligation to the British Treasury. 
[ dealt with this subject in my report in 1925, and in view of the unchanged 
state of affairs there is little that I-can usefully 
Railway Finance. add now to what I wrote then. The essential 
fact of the matter is that for developments that 
are vital in the interests of ‘Iraq, and of the British Treasury as well, it is 
a necessary condition precedent that existing rights should be postponed to 
the right of the new capital that is required. Who should be the borrower 
of loans for railway construction, the Government or some specific railway 
body, and what should be the nature of the security. These are questions that 
depend on the form of settlement with the British Government as to the 
railways’ finances. ‘Whatever the form in substance, I think, it will be 
. necessary to as the credit of the Government, whether by guarantee or 
- otherwise. 
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My recommendations are thus as follows : — 


1. That it should be the policy of the Government to undertake 
approved productive works of develop- 
Summary. ment out of loan funds. 


2. That a programme of expenditure on works 
of the sort should be forthwith prepared, establishing the order 
of priority, with estimates of outlay and return. Tenders may be 
invited. 

3. That, when relevant outstanding negotiations are cleared out of the 
way, official inquiries should be made in the leading loan markets 
to ascertain the terms obtainable. 


(Signed) E. Hirtton Young. 


' APPENDIX 3. 


42.—Customs Tariff Law No. 7 of 1930. 


WE, KING or ‘IRAQ, 


With the approval of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies do hereby 
order the enactment of the following Law:— 


Article 1.—This Law shall be named the Customs Tariff Law of 1930. 


Article 2.—Article 2 (1) of Customs Tariff Law No. 27 of 1928 is 
amended by the addition of the words ‘‘ and sand.’’ 


Article 3.—Items (8), (4), (10), (11), (18), (14), (15), (17), (20), (21), 
(22), (23), (27), (30), (33), (34) and (39) of Article 4 of Customs Tariff 
Law No. 27 of 1928 are repealed and the following substituted :— 


(3) All Power-driven Dredgers. 

(4) All Power-driven Hammers. 

(10) All Power-driven vehicles and vessels for fire fighting pur- 
poses, and their appurtenances and fittings. 

(11) All Vehicles specially designed for road watering or water 
carrying. 

(18) All plant for water supply, water filtration, water softening 
and water chlorinating, including water meters, and accessories to 
such plant. 

(14) Power-driven machinery for sawing or working wood. 

(15) Spraying machinery for spraying water, or poison, or tar, or 
oil, or disinfectant. 

(17) Machinery or appliances for use in fruit drying, fruit pack- 
ing (including presses), fruit grading or sorting, fruit fumigating, 
fruit stoning and almond hullers. 

(20) Machinery for the manufacture of all kinds of Tiles, Bricks, 
Cement, Asphalt, and Concrete, including cement and bitumen 
mixers. 

(21) Power-driven milling machinery, including rice hullers and 
oil crushers. 

(22) Transmission belting for machinery, except when for use on 
motor vehicles and motor vessels. 

(23) Machinery for the manufacture of soap. 

(27) Electrical apparatus, materials and fittings used in the distri- 
bution, measurement, or utilisation of electrical energy, except :— 


~ 
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(a) When for use on motor vehicles or motor vessels, in 
which case duty shall be chargeable as applicable to such vehicle 
or vessel, and except :— 

(b) The articles specified in item (6) of Article 6 (amended 
by Article 5 (6), of this Law). 

(30) Telegraph and Telephone instruments, including their 
materials and apparatus; mechanically operated semaphore, helio- 
graph, or other signalling apparatus and materials; wireless 
instruments and apparatus for receiving and sending messages, 
except as mentioned in item (5) of Article 6 (amended by Article 5 
(5) of this Law). 

(33) Medical, Surgical, Veterinary and Dental apparatus and 
instruments. 

(34) Power-driven Workshop Machinery and Machine tools. 

(39) All component parts of the articles specified in the foregoing 
items (1) to (38). 


Article 4.—Items (3), (5) and (9) of Article 5 of Customs Tariff Law 
No. 27 of 1928 are repealed and the following substituted : — 

(3) Motor vehicles and motor vessels designed for the conveyance 
or haulage of goods but not for the carriage of passengers, pro- 
vided that such motor vehicles are of a carrying capacity of not 
less than one ton and that such motor vessels, except when designed 
exclusively for haulage, are of a carrying capacity of not less than 
ten tons. 

(5) Machine packing and jointing, except when the same are a 
part of or an ordinary spare part to a machine or machinery, 
mechanical contrivance or device, instrument and apparatus, then 
being imported and either exempt from duty or liable to duty at 
a higher rate; 

(9) All component parts of the articles specified in the foregoing 
items (1) to (8). 


Article 5.—Items (5) and (6) of Article 6 of Customs Tariff Law 
No. 27 of 1928 are repealed and the following substituted : — 

(5) Wireless instruments and apparatus for the purpose of 
‘‘ listening in’’; 

(6) Lampshades, Electric torches and their batteries, Electric 
radiators (heaters), Electric vacuum cleaners or sweepers, Electric 
irons, kettles, toasters and heating plates, and all fittings of these 
articles ; 

(7) All component parts of the articles specified in the foregoing 
items (1) to (6). 


Article 6.—Item (4) of Article 7 of Customs Tariff Law No. 27 of 
1928 is repealed and the following substituted :— 
(4) All component parts of the articles specified in the foregoing 
items (1) to (8). ; 


Article 7.—Article 8 of Customs Tariff Law No. 27 of 1928 is amended 
by the addition of the words ‘“‘ Manuring and Winnowing’’ after 
‘¢ Threshing.’’ 


Article 8.—Article 10 of Customs Tariff Law No. 27 of 1928 is 
repealed and the following substituted :— 
The expression ‘‘ component part ’’ used in relation to Machinery 
shall be any article though not expressly specified by name, which 
_ by its shape or condition can only be destined for or used in connec- 
- tion with the machinery concerned, although it may not be com- 
pletely finished. 
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_ Article 9.—(1) Items (e) and (f) of Article 20 of Customs Tariff Law 
No. 27 of 1928 are repealed. 


(2) All dyes and materials for dyemg, ghee imported in an 
unmanufactured or manufactured condition, shall be charged with 
import duty at the rate of eleven per cent. ad valorem, except 
the following on which fixed rates of import duty shall be levied 


‘as under :— 

(2) Teareecena halt anna per kilo- 

(a) Henna ¥ err 
(it) Ground (powdered)—ene anna 

per kilogramme. 

(1) Natural—six annas per kilo- 

; gramme. 
(b) Indigo a a" (ii) Synthetic—Rs. 1-2 per kilo 

[ gramme. 


Article 10.—Items (d) and (g) of Article 20 of Customs Tariff Law 
No. 27 of 1928 are repealed and the following substituted : — 
(d) Coir rope and yarn—Rs. 2-8 per 50 kilogrammes. 
(g) Tin (in blocks)—ten annas per kilogramme. 
Article 11.—(1) Article 22 of Customs Tanff Law No. 27 of 1928 is 
repealed and the following substituted :— 


(2) The import duty on Tobacco shall be :— 


(a) Cigarettes—Rs. 8 per kilogramme. 

(b) Cigars and Snuff—75 per cent. ad valorem. 

(c) Manufactured tobacco—Rs. 8 per kilogramme. 

(2) Tutun (unmanufactured) when. imported by a continuous 
land route from the country of origin—Rs. 2-4 per kilogramme. 

(ec) Tumbaki (unmanufactured)—Rs. 3 per kilogramme. 


Article 12.-(1) Article 7 of Customs Tariff Law No. 30 of 1927 is 
repealed. 
(2) All Postage and Revenue Stamps shall be exempt from Customs 
duties, 


_ Article 13.—The rate of import duty on Cotton Twist and Yarn (not 
including manufactured sewing thread) shall be reduced from 15 to 11 
per cent. ad valorem. 


Article 14.—The import duty on Provisions and Groeeries hitherto 
charged at fifteen per cent. ad valorem, shall be increased to twenty 
per cent. ad valorem. 


_ Article 15.—Except as prescribed by Article 10 (d). of this Law, the 
import duty on all Cordage, Rope and Twine made of vegetable fibre 
shall be eleven per cent. ad valorem. 


Article 16.—All previous enactmente as to the import duty on Carpets, 
Mats, Dhurries and Matting are: ropesiod and the following duties 
imposed : — 

(1) On Oarpets—20 per cent. ad valorem. 
(2) On Mats and Dhurries—15. per cent. ad valorem. 
(3) On Matting—15 per cent. ad valorem.. 
The expression ‘‘ Carpet ’’ shall inelude only such of the 
articles above mentioned as have a “ pile.’’ 


Article 17.—The import duty on Currants shall be. at a fixed rate 
of 2 annas per 5 kilogrammes. 
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Article 18.—The import duty on Paints and Painting materials 
(including Turpentine, Varnishes and Polishes), shall. be 15 per cent. 
ad valorem. 


Article 19.—The import ity on Prints, Engravings and Pictures 
{including photographs and picture postcards) shall not apply in the 
case of private or personal photographs when not imported for sale. 


Article 20.—The following three entries in the Schedule to Customs 
Tariff Proclamation, 1919, are hereby repealed :— 
{1) Bellume of 5 tons capacity or less—Free. 
(2) Dairy produce of Persia and fresh fruit and vegetables grown 
in Persia, when imported by river craft—Free. 
(8) Skins of local wild animals from the direction of sa 
per cent. ad valorem. 
Article 21.—Ail previous enactments as to import duties on tiaaeee 
are repealed and the following import duties are imposed :— 
(1) Ale Beer, Porter, Cider Per Imperial gallon ... Rs. 2-8-0 
and other fermented 


Liquors. 
(2) (a) Whisky, Brandy, Gin, Per Imperial gallon of 
Araq and Rum, of a London proof strength Rs. 36-0-0 


strength of not less 
than 30 degrees under 
London proof, 

(b) Whisky, Brandy, Gin, Ditto. ... Res. 54-0-0 
Araq and Rum, of less 
than 30 degrees under 
London proof, but not 
less than 35 degrees 
under London proof 
strength. 

{c) Whisky, Brandy, Gin, Ditto. .. Rs. 720-0 
Araq and Rum, of a 
strength of less than 
35 degrees under Lon- 
den proof. 

(8) Liqueurs, Cordials, Mix- Per Imperial gallon ... Rs. 40-0-0 

tures and other such 
preparations contain- 


Ing spirit. 
(4) All sorts of potable spirits Per Imperial gallon of 
not specified in items London proof strength Rs. 36-0-0 
(2) and (3) preceding. 
(5) Perfumed Spirits : Per Imperial gallon ... Rs. 40-0-0 
(6) (a) Champagne. and all Ditto. ... Rs.12-8-0 


other Sparkling Wines 
not containing more 
than 42 per cent. of 
proof spirit. 
{b) All other soris of Ditto. .. Rs. 7-8-0 
Wines not containing : 
more than 42. per 
cent of proof spirit. 
(c) Sparkling and still Per Imperial gallon of 
Wines containing more London proof strength Rs. 36-0-0 
than 42 per cent. of 
proof spirit are in- 
cluded in the potable 
spirits mentioned in 
item (4) above. 
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(7) Notwithstanding the foregoing contents of this Article, 
Mixtures, Compounds and other preparations containing Spirit, 
but proved to the satisfaction of a Collector of Customs and Excise 
to be used for medical purposes only, shall be charged duty at the 
rate of fifteen per cent. ad valorem irrespective of the quantity of 
spirit contained in them. 


Article 22.—The import duty on materials manufactured of ‘silk 
(including Satins and Velvets) and artificial silk, except real and artificial 
silk twist and yarn but not manufactured sewing thread of silk or 
artificial silk, shall be increased from twenty to twenty-five per cent. 
ad valorem. 


Article 23.—The import duty on Confectionery, which expression shall 
mean all edible substances containing a proportion in excess of ten per 
cent. of sugar and/or other sweetening matter, shall be increased from 
twenty to twenty-five per cent. ad valorem. 


Article 24.—A fixed import duty of two annas per kilogramme shall 
be levied on Rice and Rice flour instead of fifteen per cent, ad 
valorem, 


Article 25.—A fixed import duty of two annas per kilogramme shall 
be levied on flour made of wheat, imstead of fifteen per cent. ad 
valorem. 


Article 26.—Import duty as follows shall be levied on the following :— 


(1) On Butter or Milk Blended Butter—20 per cent. ad valorem. 

(2) On Ghee—4 annas per kilogramme. 

(3) On Margarine—one rupee per kilogramme. 

(4) On non-edible Vegetable and Animal fats—15 per cent. ad 
valorem. 


For the purpose of this Article :— 


(a) ‘‘ Butter ”’ shall mean the substance usually known as Butter, 
made exclusively from milk or cream or both and without the 
addition of any vegetable, mineral or animal fat (other than milk 
fat), or oil, and containing not more than 16 per cent. of water. 

(b) ‘* Milk Blended Butter ’’ shall mean any mixture produced by 
blending butter with milk or cream and containing less than 24 
per cent. of water. 

(c) ‘‘ Ghee ”’ shall mean clarified butter prepared exclusively from 
the milk of the cow, buffalo, goat, ewe, camel, mare or ass, without 
any addition thereto. 

(d) ‘‘ Margarine ”’ shall mean any edible fat, including vegetaline 
oil, whether mixed with butter or not, which resembles or is a 
substitute for butter or ghee, as described in (a) and (c) of this 
Article, and is not ‘‘ Milk Blended Butter.”’ 


Article 27.—The import duty on Second-hand clothing (old wearing 
apparel) imported for sale shall be increased from fifteen to twenty 
per cent. ad valorem. 


Article 28.—(1) Antiquities which having been exported from ‘Iraq 
are re-imported into ‘Iraq, shall be exempt from import duty on pro- 
duction of a certificate of the Director of Antiquities me the articles 
have been previously exported from ‘Iraq. 


(2) Casis and models of antiquities representing such articles that 
‘have been exported from ‘Iraq, shall be exempted from payment 
of duty when imported into ‘Iraq, on certificate from the Director 
of Antiquities that the original article of antiquity was exported 
from ‘Iraq. 
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(3) Presentations of an archeological nature shall be exempt from 
import duty when certified by the Director of Antiquities that such 
articles are intended for the use of the Baghdad Museum, 


Article 29.—No import duty shall be levied on Locusts. 

Article 30.—No export duty shall be levied on Barley, Rice and 
Wheat grains. 

Article 31.—This Law shall come into force from 28th January, 1930. 


Article 32.—The Minister of Finance is charged with the execution 
of this Law. 


Made at Baghdad this 27th day of January, 1930, and the 27th day 
of Sha’ban, 1348. 


FAISAL. 
Nazr aL SuwalIpl, YASIN AL HasHtIMt1, 
Prime Minister. Minister of Finance. 


(Published in the Wagqayi’ al ‘Iraqiya No. 829, dated Wth January, 1930.) 


APPENDIX 4. 


104.—The Civil Pensions Law No. 12 of 1930. 


We, KING or ‘IRAQ. 


With the approval of the Senate and Chamber of Deputies, do hereby 
order the enactment of the following Law :— 


Article 1.— 


(a) This law shall be termed ‘‘ The Civil Pensions Law of 19380.” 

(b) This law prescribes the conditions under which pensions and 
gratuity ara payable to officials and employees of the ‘Iraq Govern- 
ment and their dependants. 


Article 2.—In this Law :— 

‘‘Pensionable Office’’ shall mean any employment the salary 
whereof is a charge upon the General Revenues and in which service 
does not count for pension under any other Law of ‘Iraq, except the 
employments which are declared from time to time by the Govern- 
ment, through Royal Irada, to be non-pensionable. 

‘¢ Pensionable Service ’’ shall mean such service which counts 
towards the pension or gratuity of an official under this law. 

‘“‘ Official’ shall mean any person who has some pensionable 
service under this Law. 

‘* Director of Pensions’’ shall mean any official entrusted with 
the administration of pension matters. 

‘* Pay ”’ shall mean the actual salary of the official including any 
personal allowances but excluding acting, charge, travelling and 
other allowances. . 

‘‘ Average Pay ”’ shall mean the average of the monthly pay of 
the official during the last 60 months of his pensionable service 
preceding the day on which he retires, excluding periods of leave 
without pay or on less than full pay, or if his total pensionable 
service on full pay is less than 60 months then the average monthly 
pay over the whole period of pensionable service. 
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‘‘ Pensioner ’”’ shall mean any pereon whe is in receipt of a pension 
or to whom a pension has become due under this Law. 
-‘* Pension ’’ shall include a family pension. 


Article 3.—Subject to Article 5 hereof every official who retires or 
is discharged from the service on or after the coming into force 
of this Law, in accordance with the provisions of Article 4 of this Law 
shall receive pension or gratuity under this Law provided that :— 

(a) If he has completed 10 years pensionable service he shall 
receive a pension. 

(b) If he has not completed 10 years pensionable service he shall 
receive a gratuity. 


Article 4.— 

(a) An official who has completed 30 years service or has attained 
the age of 55 years completed may retire from the service and take 
the pension or gratuity to which he may be entitled. 

(0) An official who has attained the age of 60 years Sompleted 
must be discharged from the service unless the Government con- 
sider it to be in the public interest that he remain in the service; 
he may be permitted, by the decision of the Council of Ministers, 
to serve for a further period not exceeding 3 years. 

This paragraph shall net: apply to Ministers, Deputies and 
Senators. 

(c) An official may be discharged from the service upon the certi- 
ficate of an official Medical Board that he is by reason of bodily 
or mental infirmity which is likely to be permanent incapable of 
performing hie duties. 

(d) An official may be regarded ‘as discharged from the service if 
his post is abolished and any official who at the date of coming into 
force of this Law is on unemployed pay shall be regarded as if 
his post were abolished on that date and be deemed to be dis- 
charged on that date, and for the purpose of calculating average 
pay periods of unemployment shall be excluded. 

The discharge of an official at the termination of temporary 
employment shall not be deemed discharge for abolition of post. 


Article 5.—An official shall forfeit his right to pension or gratuity in 
the following cases :— 

(a) If he is sentenced by an ‘Iraqi Civil Court to imprisonment for 
a period of 3 years or more in respect of a crime not connected 
with his official duties. 

(b) If he is sentenced to imprisonment for a period of one year 
or more in respect of a crime or delict connected with his official 
duties. 

(c) If he enters the service of a foreign Government without 
being authorised so to do by the Government. 

In all cases the pension of an official shall be paid to his 
dependants eligible for same under this Law during the period 
of his imprisonment, but shall be discontinued on his release and 
repaid after his death. 


Cuarter II. 


Deductions and Assessment. 
Article 6.— 

(a) There shall be deducted from the pay of an official six and 
one quarter per cent, thereof as.a contribution towards the pension 
or gratuities payable under thie Law provided that no deduction 
shall be made for any period in which his service is not a pension- 
able one. 
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(b) No deduction shall be made from pensions and gratuities by 
way of contribution. . 

(c) No contribution lawfully deducted under this Law or pre- 
viously to the coming into force of this Law ehall in any case be 
refunded, 


Article 7.—Pension shall be assessed in the following manner :— 


The average pay of the official shall be multiplied by the total 
number of completed months of pensionable service and divided by 
720 and the quotient, reduced by 6} per cent., will be the pension 
provided that the number of months shall not exceed 480 and the 
pension shall not exceed 700 Rupees per month. 


Article 8.—Gratuity shall be calculated at the rate of one twelfth 
of the official’s monthly pay at the date of his retirement for each com- 
pleted month of pensionable service. 


Article 9.—On the retirement or discharge of an official the Head of 
the Department in which he is serving at the date of retirement shall 
forward to the Director of Pensions a full history of the service of the 
official from the date on which he entered the service up to the date on 
which he left the service together with all relevant papers. 

The Director of Pensions shall assess the pension or gratuity and 
notify the official and his assessment shall be final unless appealed 
against under article 10. 


Article 10.—The Board of Appeal shall consist of the Ministers of 
Interior, Finance and Justice, or their representatives, provided that it 
shall not meet unless at least one of the said Ministers is present. 
If the Minister of Justice is present the meeting shall be held under 
his presidency. The duty of the Board shall be to consider and decide 
objections to assessments made by the Director of Pensions. 


Any person who is dissatisfied with the assessment of his pension or 
gratuity made by the Director of Pensions under Article 9 may within 
one month after he has been notified of such assessment apply to the 
President of the Board of Appeal stating his objection to the assess- 
ment, 


The Board may accept an objection submitted after the prescribed 
period if it considers that there was reasonable excuse for the delay. 


Article 11.—In deciding objections to assessments the decision of the 
Board of Appeal shall be final in all respects provided that if any 
question of law shall arise the Board and the objector may request the 
submission of the case to the Court of Cassation. The Board shall then 
postpone the proceedings and submit the case to the Court of Cassation 
for its decision on such point of law and the decision of the Court of 
Cassation shall be final. 


CuaprTer III. 


Calculation of Pensionable Service.. 


Article 12.—Subject to the additions and exceptions mentioned im this 
Chapter the following periods of service shall. count as Pensionable 
service :— 


_ (a) Service under the Civil Administrations which succeeded the 
Ottoman Government in ‘Iraq in respect of which contributions have 
been recovered under the law of Pensions Deductions, 1922. 
(5) Service after the coming into force of this Law in a. pension- 
- able office. 
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Article 13.—The following shall be regarded ae pensionable service in 
addition to wnat is expressed in Article 2 of this Law :— 

(a) If the official employed therein has paid pension contribution 
under the Law of Pension Deduction, 1922. 

(b) If the official employed therein has been transferred thereto 
under the provisions of Article 23. 

(c) In the circumstances described in Article 19 in regard to 
Deputies and Senators. 


Article 14.—Service is not pensionable service if :— 

(a) The person is serving under a special contract. 

(b) The service is, at the time of the engagement, declared to be 
temporary. 

(c) The person ie less than 18 years of age completed. 

(d) The service is pensionable under some Law of ‘Iraq other 
than this Law, except as prescribed in Article 21. 

(e) The person is on probation on first appointment subject to 
Article 15. 


Article 15.—Service in a pensionable office during a term of probation 
on first appointment is not pensionable service provided that after 
confirmation in his office the official shall be bound to pay the pension 
contribution in respect of the period of probation and shall count the 
same as pensionable service. 

Double the contribution prescribed in Article 6 shall be deducted until 
arrears under this Article are paid up. 


Article 16.— 

1. Subject to fulfilment of all the conditions hereinafter mentioued 
an official who formerly served under the Ottoman Government may, 
in addition to the pensionable service mentioned in Article 12 claim 
the following as pensionable service under this Law :— 


(a) Service under the Ottoman Government prior to 23rd August, 
1921, which, by Ottoman Law, was pensionable service. 

(b) Service under the Arab Government in Syria prior to 27th 
July, 1920, in appointments similar to those which, by Ottoman 
Law, were pensionable. 

(c) Service under the Administrations which succeeded the 
Ottoman Government in Hijaz, Palestine or Trans-Jordania previous 
to 23rd August, 1921, in appointments similar to those which, by 
Ottoman Law, were pensionable, 


2. The application of para. 1 is subject to the following conditions 
being fulfilled :— 


(a) That he returned to ‘Iraq on or before 6th April, 1925. 

(b) That he has some pensionable service under Article 12 (a). 

(c) If not born in ‘Iraq he has completed at least 7 years pension- 
able service under Article 12 (a) before the coming into force of this 
Law. 


Article 17.—The calculation as pensionable service of periods spent en 
disponibilité before the coming into force of this Law shall be governed 
by the laws in force immediately Prowone.y to the coming into nono of 
this Law. 


Article 18.—In the case of officials entitled to benefit by Article 16 
intervals between service in the Administrations therein mentioned and 
service in the ‘Iraq Government shall be regarded as pensionable service 
according to the following rules provided that such intervals were not 
the result of punishment :— 
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(a) In the case of intervals not exceeding in the aggregate two 
years the whole period shall be admitted as pensionable service. 

(b) In the case of intervals exceeding in the aggregate two years 
but not exceeding four years, in addition to the first two years 
admitted under paragraph (a) half the remaining period shall be 
admitted as pensionable service. | 

In no case shall more than three years pensionable service be 
allowed in respect of intervals provided for in this Article. 


Article 19.—An official who having completed at least 5 years pension- 
able service, has become or hereinafter becomes a member of Parliament 
shall count his period of membership in Parliament as pensionable 
service provided :— 


(a) That no pension contribution shall be deducted from his Par- 
liamentary allowance. 


(b) The calculation of average pay shall be based on the pay 
he received during his last 5 years of pensionable service as an 
official and no regard shall be had to his Parliamentary allowance. 


(c) Article 4 (b) shall not apply in the case of a member of Parlia- 
ment but after the age of 60 years completed his service as Deputy 
or Senator shall not be pensionable service and he may, on attain- 
ing 55 years of age or on completing 30 years pensionable service 
take the pension or gratuity to which he is entitled without preju- 
dice to his continuing to draw his Parliamentary allowance. 


(d) A Deputy who loses his seat owing to dissolution of Parlia- 
ment or the expiry of his period of election or a Senator whose 
term expires shali, if he has completed 10 years pensionable service 
be regarded in the same manner as an official discharged under 
Article 4 (d). 


Article 20.— 


(a) Periods of office as a Minister shall count as pensionable 
service. 

(b) Upon resignation from his office a Minister shall, if he has 
completed 10 years pensionable service be entitled to a pension but 
no pension or gratuity shall be payable if he has not completed 10 
years pensionable service, 

(c) The provisions of Article 4 (b) shall not apply in the case of 
Ministers. a 3 


‘Article 21.— 


(a) An official who, while remaining in the service of the Govern- 
ment, is lent by the Government for service outside the Government, 
that is to say, for service in respect of which the pay is not a 
charge on General Revenues, shall count the period of such service 
for pension. 

(b) The employing authority shall be entitled to deduct pension 
contribution from his pay at the rate prescribed in Article 6. 

(c) The employing authority shall pay to the Treasury monthly 
twice the amount of the pension deduction. 

(d) For the purpose of pension deduction and for the calculation 
of average pay the pay of the official shall be deemed to be the pay 
he received in his last Government appointment. 

(e) At the termination of 5 years’ service outside the Govern- 
ment the official shall either return to service under the Government 
or shall be retired, and if he has not completed 30 years’ service 
or attained the age of 60 years shall receive pension or gratuity 
in the same manner as if his office had been abolished. 
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(f) The provisions of this Article shall apply with retrospective 
effect to Government officials who at the date of coming into force 
of this Law are in service outside the Government as defined in 
paragraph (a) hereof, provided that in their case the period men- 
tioned in paragraph (e) shall not begin to run until the date of 
coming into force of this Law. 


Article 22.—For the purpose of this Law employees of the Depart- 
ment of Awqaf are deemed to be in the service of the Government. The 
Department of Awqaf shall deduct the pension deductions in accordance 
with Article 6 from their pay and shall pay monthly to the Treasury 
twice the amount of such deductions. 


Article 23.—If a person, whose pay is a charge on General Revenues, 
is or has been in employment which counts as pensionable service under 
any other ‘Iraqi Law, and is or has been transferred so that his service 
becomes pensionable under this Law, he shall forfeit all rights to 
pension or gratuity under such other law in respect of the period that 
preceded his transfer, but shall count as pensionable service under this 
law the period of service that he was entitled to count towards pension 
under such other law. 

The pay drawn by him in his previous employment shall, so far as 
may be necessary, be included in the computation of average pay. 


Article 24.—If an official to whom a gratuity has been granted under 
this law is re-appointed to any pensionable office his service previous 
to re-appointment shall be counted as pensionable service if he refunds 
the whole of the gratuity, but not otherwise. 

If the gratuity was granted in respect of Sncapacitation under 
Article 26 of this Law then the refund shal] extend only to one half 
thereof. 


' Article 25.—Ilf a pensioner be re-employed by the Government his 
pension shall cease, and upon final retirement or discharge his pension 
shall be re-assessed. 

For the purposes of re-assessment he shall claim, in addition to his 
pensionable service under the period of re-engagement, all prior service 
which by this law expressed to be pensionable service. 

In no case shall the re-assessed pension be less than the pension he 
received at the date of his re-engagement. 


Cuapter IV. 
Special Pensions and Gratuities in respect of Incapacitation. 


Article 26.—An official who as the result of an accident arising out 
of and in the course of his employment is disabled so as to be no longer 
capable of continuing in Government service and whose injuries are not 
attributable to his neglect or wilful misconduct shall receive pension 
or gratuity in accordance with the following rules :— 

(1) If the official’s capacity to contribute to his support is totally 
destroyed or materially impaired he shall receive a pension cal- 
culated in accordance with the provisions of Article 7 together with 
the following additional pension :— 

(a) Totally destroyed—twenty sixtieths of average pay. 
(b) Materially impaired—fifteen sixtieths of average pay. 

(2) If the official’s capacity to support himself is slightly impaired 
he shall if his pensionable service is ten years or more receive a 
pension calculated in accordance with Article 7 together with an 
addition of seven sixtieths of his average pay. If his pensionable 
service is less than ten years he shall receive a gratuity of one 
sixth of his monthly pay at the date of discharge for every month 
of pensionable service. 
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(a) In no case shall the official’s total pension exceed forty 
five sixtieths of his average pay. 

(b) The Assessment of the nature of the incapacitation shall 
be carried out by an official Medical Board whose decision shall 
be final. 


Article 27.—An official who as the result of an accident arising out of 
and in the course of his employment receives a permanent iniury not 
attributable to his own neglect or wilful misconduct and not such 
as to render him unfit for Government service shall receive a com- 
pensation in accordance with a scale to be laid down by Regulations 
provided that such compensation shall in no case exceed twelve 
months’ pay. 


CHAPTER V. 


Family Pensions and Gratuities. 


Article 28.—Subject to the provisions of this Chapter, upon the death 
of an official or of a pensioner (other than a person in receipt of a 
family pension) his relations described in Article 29 shall be entitled to 
receive the following family pension or gratuity :— 


(a) In the case of an official who died as the result of injuries 
incurred under the circumstances described in Article 26 one half 
of the pension prescribed by that Article in the case of total 
incapacitation. : 

(b) In other cases one half of the pension or gratuity which would 
have been due to the official if he had, at the date of his death, 
been discharged under paragraph (c) of Article 4. 

(c) If the deceased was a pensioner one half of the pension to 
which he was entitled at the date of his death. 


Article 29.—The relations who are entitled to family pension or 
gratuity are:— 


The widow or widows—subject to Article 30. 

The mother and grandmothers, when the former is dead—subject 
to Article 30. 

The father and grandfather, when the former is dead—subject 
to Article 31. 

The sons and their sons, when the former are dead—subject to 
Article 32. 

The unmarried daughters and daughters of sons when their 
fathers are dead—subject to Article 33. 

The sisters—subject to Article 34. 


Article 30.—The family pension of a widow or the mother of the 
deceased shall cease upon remarriage and shall not again revive; 
similarly it shall cease in respect of any of them who has a pensionable 
Government post. 


Article 31.—The father or grandfather (when the former is dead) 
of the deceased shall receive family pension only if he is destitute and 
unable to earn his own living. 

Article 32.—A son of the deceased, or the son’s sons (when the 
former is dead), shall receive family pension until he attains the age 
of 18 years completed and the pension shall then cease except in the 
following cases :— 


(a) If he is being educated at a Secondary School or institution 
of Higher Education the pension shal] be payable until he com- 
pletes the normal course of education or attains the age of 23 years 
completed, whichever is the earlier. 
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(b) If he is totally incapacitated and the incapacitation was 
without his default and arose before the date on which the pension 
ceases to be payable the pension shall be continued for. life. 


Article 33.— | 

(a) The pension of an unmarried daughter and the daughter of 
the son shall cease upon ther marriage but shall revive when she 
is divorced or widowed. Upon her second marriage it shall again 
cease and shall not again revive. 

(b) An unmarried daughter, or the daughter of the son or the 
mother who is in pensionable service under the Government shall 
not receive a family pension. 


Article 34.—A sister of the deceased shall receive family pension only 
if she was at the date of his death legally entitled to receive main- 
tenance from him only. Her family pension shall continue only 
so long as she would have been entitled to maintenance if he had 
not died.. 


Article 35.— 

(a) Family pension shall be divided in equal shares among the 
persons entitled thereto provided that no person other than a 
widow of the deceased shall receive more than 100 rupees per 

' month. 

(b) If the total amount of a family pension be less than 50 rupees 
per month and each share thereof be less than 5 rupees per month 
each share shall be raised but so that each share shall not exceed 
5 rupees per month and the total pension shall not exceed 50 rupees 
per month, 


Article 36.—If a person entitled to a family pension dies or if for 
any reason mentioned in this Chapter his share in the pension ceases to 
be payable then the half of such share ghall cease to be paid and the 
other half shall be added to the pensions of the remaining members of 
the family. 


Article 37.—No person shall receive more than one share in a family 
pension or receive a share in more than one family pension. If a person 
be entitled to share in more than one family pension he shall share in 
‘that which gives him the largest amount and his shares in the other 
pensions shall be cancelled. 


Article 38.— 

(a) Claims for parla pensions shall be submitted to the Director 
of Pensions by or on behalf of the relatives entitled thereto. 

(b) Shares in respect of which claims are received by the Director 
within 3 calendar months after the death of the deceased’ shall be 
payable as from the date of the death. 

(c) Shares in respect of which claims are received by the Director 
after the expiration of the said 3 calendar months shall be payable 
as from tne date of the receipt of the claim by the director. 


Article 39.—All matters concerning the assessment of family pensions 
and gratuities, the right to share therein and the amount of such shares 
shall be decided by the Director of Pensions subject to the right of 
Appeal mentioned in Articles 10 and 11 hereof. 


Article 40.—The persons entitled to share in family pension and 
gratuity shall be ascertained in manner to be prescribed by Regulations 
under this Law and no person shall have any claim against the Govern- 
ment in respect of any amount paid to the persons so ascertained. 
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CHartEer VI. 
Special Gratuities. 


Article 41.—If any person in the employment of the Government (and 
whose pay is a charge on general revenues) be injured as the result of 
an accident arising out of and in the course of his employment not 
attributable to his neglect or misconduct and such person be not entitled 
to pension or gratuity under any law of ‘ Iraq or any contract under 
which he is serving the Government shall pay to him, or if he dies 
from such injuries to the relatives set out in Article 29, a gratuity to 
be prescribed by Regulations to be issued under this Law but so. that 
such gratuity shall not exceed eighteen months pay. 


Cuapter VII. 
Miscellaneous. 


Article 42.—Any pensioner entitled to a pension who fails to draw 
his pension for one year or more shall forfeit his pension for that period 
unless he proves that it was impossible for him to apply in time. 


Article 43.—No pension may be assigned to another person and any 
. such assignment shall be void. 


Article 44.—In the event of a gratuity being payable on the death 
or retirement of an official all sums due to the Government from such 
official may be deducted before payment of the gratuity. 


Article 45.— - 
(a) If any pensioner be indebted to the Government then one 
quarter of the pension may be deducted monthly until full repay- 
ment of the debt and for the purpose of the Execution Law one 
quarter of the pension shall be deemed to be attached so long as 
the said deduction continues. . 
(b) One quarter of a pensioner’s pension may be attached on 
account of a debt or alimony in accordance with the Execution Law. 


Article 46.—Any yerson who, being required by the Director of 
Pensions or by the Mukhtar or other person on behalf of the Director 
to give information in respect of any birth, marriage or other event 
_ which may affect the payment of pension or gratuity shall give such 
information to the best of his knowledge and ‘belief and any person 
who fails so to do shall be punished with imprisonment not exceeding 
three months or with fine not exceeding 500 rupees. 


Article 47.— 
(1) Pensions awarded prior to the coming into force of this Law 
and payable at the date of coming into force of this Law are 
hereby confirmed provided :— 


(a) that they shall henceforth be reduced by 61 per cent. and 
(b) that if error is found in the manner of their calculation 
they may be corrected. 


(2) For the purpose of calculation of pensions one rupee shall be 
taken as the equivalent to eight Turkish piastres. 

(3) Subject to paragraph 1 of this Article and with the exception 
of cases confirmed in special laws, all previous laws, regulations 
and other enactments regarding pensions and gratuities, pension 
deductions and disponibilite of civil officials are hereby repealed. 

- (4) Persons placed on pension in other Governments shall not 
benefit from this Law if employed in the ‘Iraq Government. 
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Article 48.—This Law shall come into force from the date of its 
publication in the ‘Iraq Government Gazette. 


Article 49.—The Minister of Finance is charged with the execution 
of this Law. 
Made at Baghdad this 16th day of February, 1930, and the 17th day of 
Ramadhan, 1348. 


Fa1sa, | 
Nasi AL SUWAIDI, YasIN AL HasHIM1, 
Prime Minister. Minister of Finance. 


(Published in the Wagayr’ al ‘Iraqiya, No. 839, dated 10-3-30.) 


APPENDIX 5. 
296.—Food Regulation, No. 26 of 1930. 


After perusal of Paragraph (1) of Article 26 of the Organic Law and 
Paragraph (4) of Article 2 of the Law for the Protection of Public Health 
No. 6 of 1929, and in accordance with Article 23 (Amended) of the Organic 
Law and in pursuance of the powers vested in me by His Majesty King 
Faisal the First, I hereby order the enactment of the following Regulations 
on behalf of His Majesty. 

Pursuant to the proposal of the Minister of Interior and the approval of 
the Council of Ministers :— 


Cuarpter I. 
Definitions. 


Article 1.—The words and expressions mentioned in these Regulations 
shall mean as stated in this Chapter. 


Article 2.— 
(1) ‘‘ Food ’’.—Any article used for food by man excluding water 


and drugs. 


(2) ‘‘Unsound Food’”’ any food containing in admixture foreign 
vegetable, mineral or microbic bodies changing the appearance, 
taste or nature of the food, causing, or capable of causing, in man 
local or general troubles or diseases. 


Article 3.— 

(1) The articles of food defined in this article shall be of the 
following scales and standards :— 

(a) ‘‘ Milk” is the natural secretion of the lacteal gland obtained 
from healthy cows, buffaloes, goats, ewes, asses, camels or mares. 
It shall not be edible if obtained within 2 weeks before or one week 
after calving. The standard of milk shall be as follows :— 


Cows:-—Not less than 3 per cent. milk fat and 8.5 per cent. 
non-fatty solids. 

Buffaloes :—Not less than 5 per cent. milk fat and 9 per cent. 

non-fatty solids. | 

Goats :—Not less than 3 per cent. milk fat and 7.5 per cent. 
non-fatty solids. 

(6b) ‘* Dairy Produce ”’ are all kinds of products of milk whatever 

their origin may be, whether natural or prepared, local or foreign. 
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(c) ‘‘ Pasteurized Milk’ is milk heated in a closed vessel to a 
temperature of 145° to 150° Fahrenheit for a period of 30 minutes 
and subsequently cooled to a temperature of 50° Fahrenheit. 


(d) ‘* Condensed Milk”? is milk which has lost a portion of ite 
water by evaporation with or without the addition of sugar. 


(e) ‘‘ Cream ”’ ie that portion of milk rich in milk fat containing 
not less than 18 per cent. of fat and obtained direct from milk 
without the addition of any other fatty substance whatever. 


(f) ‘‘ Butter ’’ is the substance prepared exclusively from milk 
or cream with or without salt, and containing not more than 16 
per cent. of water. 


(9) ‘‘ Ghee’ is the fatty substance prepared by a process of 
melting and clarification of butter and contains not more. than one 
half per cent. of water or of curd without admixture of any other 
fat. 


(h) ‘* Margarine ”’ is any edible fat which is a substitute for, or 
resembles butter or ghee, but is not of the standards herein defined. 


(i) ‘‘ Natural Tea” is that the leaves of which are in accordance 
with the following conditions :— 


1. The quantity of theine contained shall not be less than 
1 per cent. 

2. The quantity of ash, on burning its leaves, shall not exceed 
8 per cent. 

3. It shall not be exhausted or deprived of its extract. 

4. It shall not be coloured by any artificial colouring matter. 


(2) The standard and scales of other articles of food shall be 
defined by the Director of Public Health by a special notification. 

(3) The seller and purchaser shall acquaint themselves and com- 
ply with the standard and scales of the articles of food defined in 
paragraphs (1) and (2) of this Article, and any agreement between 
them not conforming with these provisions shall be null and void. 


Article 4.— 


(1) A Preservative is any substance used to protect the food from 
fermentation, acidification or decomposition or to mask any evidence 
of such changes. 


(2) Preservatives do not include common salt, saltpetre, sugars, 
vinegar, glycerine, alcohol, herbs, spices and oils used for flavouring 
purposes or for the smoking of certain foods. 


Article 5.—‘‘ Importer ”’ is any person who, in the capacity of owner, 
consigner, consignee, agent or broker, is in possession of, or is anywise 
entitled to the custody or control of food brought from outside territory, 
or who holds any lien on such food, and is regarded as qualified from 
the time the food shall have come into the territory of ‘Iraq until the 
time it is delivered up by the Customs Department, and ‘‘ Import” 
shall be construed accordingly. 


Article 6.—‘‘ Local Health Authority ’’ shall be such persons as the 
Director of Public Health may authorise to carry out the Chemical 
Analysis and supervise the health matters in accordance with the 
provisions of these Regulations. 
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Cuaprter II. 
Unsound Food. 


‘Article 7.—No person shall import, sell, offer or keep for sale any 
unsound or dirty food. 


_ Article 8.— 

1. The Local Health Authority may, at any time desired and 
whenever felt necessary, inspect any food exposed, kept or pre- 
pared for sale, whether fresh or tinned, prepared in ‘Iraq or 
imported from outside territory. . 

2. Thie food includes any kind of vegetable, fruit, as well as 
live animals intended for the food of man. 

3. Should the owner of the food refuse or obstruct the Local 
Health Authority in the execution of his inspection duties, he 
shall be treated in accordance with the provisions of Article 
26 herein. 


Article 9.—If the Local Health Authority discover a diseased animal 
or unsound food offered for sale for food, he may seize the same and 
have it destroyed in the presence of the representative of the Local 
Administrative Authority after giving a notice in writing of not less 
than 12 hours to the owner of such animal or food. Should the owner 
of the diseased animal or unsound food object to such confiscation the 
Local Health Authority shall seize such animal or food and refer the 
natter forthwith to the Court for decision. 


Article 10.—If it is proved before the Court upon Medical inspection 
that the seized animal or food is unsound the provisions of Article 26 
herein shall apply to the owner thereof. 


Article 11.—If it is proved upon a laboratory examination (whenever 
possible) or upon medical inspection that an animal is suffering from an 
infectious disease which renders its milk or dairy products intended 
for the food of man unsound, the Local Health Authority may prohibit 
the sale of such milk or dairy produce, and order the isolation or 
destruction of the infected animal under Article 9 of these Regulations, 
and inform the Veterinary Directorate to take the necessary measures 
in this respect. 

The cost of the destruction shall be borne by the Government and 
that of the isolation shall be borne by the owner of the animal. 


Article 12.—The Magistrate may grant a warrant to the Local Health 
Authority to search any premises which are suspected to have concealed 
unsound food or animal intended for food, and the disciplinary authori- 
ties shall assist in the immediate carrying out of this authorisation. 


Article 13.—Any owner of food or animal intended for the food of man 
suspecting that it is unsound may ask the local Health Authority to 
inspect it and to destroy it when necessary at his own expense. ‘The 
applicant may also ask for a medical certificate of the action taken 
by the Local Health Authority in this respect. 


Article 14.—The Local Health Authority at the Port and the Quaran- 
tine Stations of ‘Iraq may prohibit the importation of any food or 
animal intended for the food of man when they have ascertained its 
unsoundness upon medical inspection or laboratory examination (when 
possible). 

The importer or any other person responsible for the importaticn, 
shall afford all the necessary facilities for the medical examination of 
food and animals intended for the food of man. 
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Cuapter III. 
Adulterated Food. 


Article 15.—Adulteration of food is strictly prohibited. A food is 
considered adulterated in the following circumstances and forms :— 


(a) The addition cf any foreign substance, for any purpose what- 
ever, to the original food article so as to reduce considerably its 
strength or value, or appreciably change the quality which the food 
possessed before the addition of this foreign substance to it. 

(b) The abstraction or destruction, for any purpose and by any 
means of any essential element of any article of food. 

(c) Reduction of the standard or scale of the food as given in 
these regulations or in a special notification when necessary on the 
special standards and scales for the various articles of food 
separately. 


Article 16.—It is prohibited to use any preservative or colouring 
matter in any article of food intended or offered for sale except the 
preservatives and colouring matters mentioned in Schedule I appended 
- to these Regulations, . 

No preservatives or colouring matters shall be used in milk or in 
any dietetic preparations intended for the use of invalids or infante 
' except in such circumstances as are permitted by the Director of Public 
Health. : 

Any articles of food to which preservatives or colouring matters have 
been added in contravention of the provisions of this section are regarded 
as adulterated. 

The Director of Public Health may, with the approval of the Minister 
of Interior, amend the above Schedule and issue a special notification 
on the amendement made. 


Article 17.—The Local Health Authority may at any time take 
samples for the purpose of analysis from places where articles of food 
are sold or prepared. This shall be carried out in accordance with the 
procedure defined in Schedule II appended to these Regulations. If 
the seller or manufacturer refuse to give the sample, he shall be treated 
in accordance with Article 26 of these Regulations. 

The manufacturer or seller may ask for the cost of the sample and 
the Local Health Authority shall pay it from Municipal funds if the 
request came from the Municipal Administration, and from the Health 
Service Budget if the request came from the Director of Public Health, 
This shall be done after ascertaining that the sample contained nothing 
harmful to the public health and was not adulterated or unfit for use. 


CuHapTer IV. 
Various Articles, 


Article 18.—Condensed milk shall comply with the following con- 
ditions :— 


(1) To be free from any foreign matter other than pure sugar. 
(2) To contain not less than 31 per cent. of milk solids of which 
not less than 9 per cent. shall be milk fat. 


Article 19.—It is prohibited to import any kind of fat intended for 
the food of man before obtaining an official permit from the Govern- 
ment Chemical Laboratory in Baghdad, countersigned by the Director 
of Public Health confirming that the standard of such fat conforms 
with the official standard fixed from time to time by special notification 
from the Director of Public Health, and that it does not contain foreign. 
elements other than those from which edible fats are composed. 
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Any such fats arriving at the ‘Iraq Customs without an official permit 
from the Director of Public Health, are regarded as smuggled and the 
Authorities concerned shall seize them and apply the provisions of 
Article 26 herein to the owners thereof, 


Article 20.—When the importation or sale of foreign fats is permitted 
_ by the Director of Public Health, the seller shall observe the procedure 
stipulated by the Director of Public Health for exposure of such fats 
in the markets as regards declaration of their kind, standard, value, 
keeping and the difference between them and the local ghee, fat, 
butter, etc, 


Article 21.—No tea shall be imported before a sample is sent to the 
Chemical Examiner and a permit is obtained to the effect that it is 
found free from adulteration, unharmful and up to the standard of 
natural tea as medically determined. 


Unsound, adulterated or harmful tea shall be seized and destroyed 
with the knowledge of the local Administrative Authorities and the 
owner or seller shall be subject to the provisions of Article 26 of these 
Regulations after the provisions of Article 9 herein have been observed. 


Article 22.—The use of saccharin in food is forbidden except under 
circumstances determined by a special notification from the Director 
of Public Health. Any food to which a small or large quantity of 
saccharin has been added contrary to the provisions of the Director 
of Public Health’s notification shall be regarded as adulterated and 
subject to confiscation, destruction and the punishment of its owner 
or seller in accordance with the provisions of these Regulations. 


Article 23.—The owner of the factory is held responsible for any con- 
travention occurring at his factory or by his workmen in the prepara- 
tion of foods for human consumption. 


Article 24.—The Government Laboratory with its reports, confirmed 
by the Director of Public Health, is regarded the only reliable authority 
for official analysis. Health reports of analysis issued to the owners, 
sellers or importers of food by local private laboratories or foreign 
laboratories, shall only be accepted after approval by the Director of 
Public Health. 


Article 25.—The Director of Public Health shall publish notifications 
on the standards of foreign and local articles of food to be a basis for 
investigation and inspection under these Regulations. 


Article 26.—Any person contravening any provision of these Regula- 
tions shall be subject to the provisions of Article 5 of the Law for the 
Protection of Public Health, 1929. 


The magistrate may order confiscation, destruction or disposal, as the 
circumstances permit, of the food in respect of which the contravention 
has been committed. 


If the person contravening the provisions of these Regulations was 
licensed for the importation of any article of food, the Director of 
Public Health, with the approval of the Ministry of Interior, may 
suspend this licence for a definite period not exceeding one year or cancel 
such licences. 


Article 27.—Regulations No. 13 of 1930, are hereby repealed. 


Article 28.—These Regulations shall come into force with effect from 
the date of their publication in the Government Gazette. 
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Article 29.—The Minister of Interior is charged with the execution 
of these Regulations. 
Made at Baghdad this 8th day of September, 1930, and the 15th day of 
Rabi’-al-Thani, 1349. 


The Regent, 


‘ALT. 
Nvuagi as Sa‘rp, JAMIL AL MapFa‘r, 
Prime Minister and Minister. Minister of Interior. 
of Foreign Affairs. 

Aur JAwDAT, JAMAL Basan, 
Minister of Finance. 7 Minister of Justice. 
JA‘FAR AL ASKARI, JAMIL au Raw, 
Minister of Defence. Minister of Commns. & Works. 


AspuL HusaIn at CHALABI, 


' Minister of Education and Acting Minister of 
Irrigation & Agriculture. 


SCHEDULE 1. 


The Use of Preservatives and Colouring Matters in Articles of Food. 


(1) No preservative shall be added to any article of food except benzoic 
acid and sulphurous acid and their salts, and these only in such quantities 
as may, from time to time, be determined by the Director of Public 
Health. 


(2) The following colouring matters shall not be added to articles of 
food :— ; . 
| (a) Metallic colouring matters which are compounds of any of the 
fallowing metals:—Antimony, Arsenic, Cadmium, Chromium, Copper, 
Mercury, Lead, Zinc. 

(b) Vegetable colouring matter :—-Gamboge. 

(c) Coal Tar colours as follows:—~—Picric Acid, Victoria yellow or 


_ Dinitrocresol, Manchester yellow or Napthol yellow or Martius’s yellow, 
Aurantin or Imperial yellow; Aurin or Rosolie acid or yellow Coralline, 


SCHEDULE 2. 


The Procedure for the Taking of Samples of Food for Analysis. 


(1) The quantities of the samples purchased shall in general be at least 
such an amount that one third of it is sufficient for the purpose of analysis. 


(2) After the purchase is completed, the purchasing officer shall forthwith 
notify the seller or his agent or servant selling the article of his intention 
to have the same analysed by the Government Analyst, and shall divide the 
article into three parts as nearly equal as possible, to be there and then 
separated, and shall mark and seal each part in such manner as its nature 
will permit, and shall offer one part to the seller or his agent or servant. 
He shall then send one part to the Chemical Examiner and shall retain 
one part for production at the prosecution if required. 

(83) If the seller or this agent or servant refuse to accept one part, the 
remainder of the procedure ghall nevertheless be carried out as to the other 
two parts. 

(4) Where an article of food is exposed for sale in an unopened tin or 
package duly labelled, no person shall be compelled to sell it except in the 
unopened tin or package in which it is contained. 
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(5) In the case of articles of food of a fluid or partly fluid nature, the 
purchasing officer shall, before dividing the“article into three parts, cause 
the contents to be mixed by stirring or shaking for a sufficient time that 
any visible or invisible sediment, precipitate or segregated portion of the 
article may be deemd to be uniformly distributed or incorporated in each 


part. 
(Published in the Wagqayi’ al ‘Iraqiya, No. 896, dated 15-9-30.) 


APPENDIX 6. 


35.—Law for the Amendment of the Income Tax Lew No. 52 of 1927. 
No. 51 of 1930. 


We, KING or ‘IRAQ 
With the approval of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, do hereby 
order the enactment of the following Law :— 

Article 1.—The expressions used in this Law shall have the meaning 
ascribed to them by the Income Tax Law No. 52 of 1927. 

Article 2.—The tax for the year of assessment ending on 3lst March, 
1931, shall be at the rate prescribed by Article 14 of the said Income 
Tax Law increased by one half. 

Article 3.—In leu of the provisions of para. 1 of Article 14 of the 
said Income Tax law the following provision shall apply, with effect 
from the financial year of assessment 1931-32. 

‘‘ The tax under the chargeable income of every person shall be 
charged at the rate of nine per cent., provided that the first 2,000 
Rupees of chargeable income shall be free of tax and the next 
2,000 Rupees shall be taxed at 6 per cent, only.’’ 


Article 4.—The Minister of Finance is charged with the execution 
of this Law. 
Article 5.—This ._Law shall come into force from the date of its 
publication in the Government Gazette. 
Made at Baghdad this 29th day of December, 1930, and the 8th day of 
Sha’ban, 1349. 
Falsau. 
Nuri As Sa‘ID, Rustam Harpar, 
Prime Minster. - Minister of Finance 


(Published in the Waqayi’ al ‘Iraqiya No. 932, of 8-1-31.) 
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COLONIAL ANNUAL REPORTS. 


H.M. Stationery Office publishes the Annual Reports on British 

These Reports appear each year 

and they are supplied at the Subscription price of 40s. per 

(This rate does not include Mandated Territories.) 

Individual Reports may also be purchased and standing orders 
placed for their annual supply. 


Colonies and Protectorates. 


annum. 


BAHAMAS, 
BARBADOS. 
BASUTOLAND. 
BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE 
BERMUDA. 
BRITISH GUIANA. 
«_ BRITISH HONDURAS. 
“\ BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS PRO- 
TECTORATE. 


BRUNEI, STATE OF, 

CAYMAN ISLANDS (JAMAICA). 
CEYLON. 

mt aE TS SURVEY COMMITTEE 


CYPRUS. 

FALKLAND ISLANDS. 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES, 
FIJI. 

GAMBIA. 

GIBRALTAR, 

GILBERT & ELLICE ISLANDS. 
GOLD COAST. 

GRENADA, 

HONG KONG. 

JAMAICA. 








MANDATED TERRITORIES. 


Annual Reports are published on the undermentioned territories 
administered by H.M: Government under mandate from a 
League of Nations. 


BRITISH CAMEROONS, 
BRITISH TOGOLAND., 


‘TRAQ. 


For further particulars as to the latest reports and prices apply to any of the 


Sate Orrices oF H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE. 





CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


Publications issued by the Governments. of British Colonies, Protectorates, and 
Mandated Territories, can be obtained from the Crown AGENTS FOR THE 
COLONIES, 4, Millbank, Westminster, S.W.1. 

Reports, Laws, Handbooks, etc. 





JOHORE, 

KEDAH AND PERLIS, 
KELANTAN,. 

KENYA COLONY & PROTECTORATE. 
LEEWARD ISLANDS, 
MAURITIUS, 

NEW HEBRIDES, 

NIGERIA, 

NORTHERN RHODESIA, 
NYASALAND., 

ST. HELENA. 

ST. LUCIA, 

ST. VINCENT. 
SEYCHELLES. 

SIERRA LEONE, 
SOMALILAND. 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, 
SWAZILAND. 

TONGAN ISLANDS PROTECTORATE, 
TRENGGANU. 

TRINIDAD & TOBAGO, 
TURKS & CAICOS ISLANDS 
UGANDA. 


ZANZIBAR PROTECTORATE, 


PALESTINE AND TRANS-JORDAN. 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 


They include Departmental 
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